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BOOK v. 
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BOUT the boy of TE fifeench contury « the B 5 0 4 — 
2 5 kingdoms of Spain ſormed one powerful 3 
monarchy, containing above twenty millions of | e e 

inhabitants. It was well cultivated, abounded in gin 
flouriſhing manufactures, and was governed with e 5 
equal vigor and prudence by the joint authoricy ®" 5 
of Ferdinand and Iſabella. Theſe princes, agree 
ably to the natural progreſs of ambition, extended 
their united power, by the ſuperiority of their 
policy and arms, in Europe, while the inventive _ 
and daring genius of Columbus opened to their 
aſpiring views an immenſe field of conqueſt by the 
diſcovery of a new world. An object ſo animat- 
ing, by its novelty as well as grandeur, nouriſhed = 

' thoſe ſeeds of ambition which had taken root in 
the.court of Spain, and rouſed a ſpirit of enterpriſe ' 

among. the people. A ſucceſſion of bold leaders 

5 followed by numerous adventurers, allured to their 

8 fan 271 the love of Chang , „ or the 1 of 
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v. whole of thoſe vaſt regions which extend from the 
27 0 Gulf of Mexico to the Straits of Magellan. 


the cortes had not any control, enabled Charles v. 


and to threaten neighbouring ſtates with univerſal 


abilities. The monarch was governed by a Juſt 
of power, and the people were ſeized with a ſpi- 


diverted from domeſtic induſtry, the true ſource 
of national wealth and grandeur, and turned to 
diſtant enterpriſes of colonization and of war. 


The monarchy became faint through the loſs: 'of -* 

its blood and treaſure; and the power, on which 
5 its vaſt ambition had been originally founded, Was 
„„ ſubverted. But ideas of uncontrolable deen | 


* 


were by this time deeply impreſſed on the Auſ. 
trian race; and Philip III. with exhauſted reſour: 


by his predeceſſors on the Spaniſh throne , not 
more formidable for their extenſive revenues, than 


* the vigilance, e , 85 e of their 


- * every; nerve to reclaim the obedience of revolted 


Netherlands till the late truce, ought not, indeed, 


8 > 


FA 4 


'B 0 0 K plunder, . to 1 Spaniſh. empire. 8 | 


h The collected treaſures of America, over which 
to trample on the liberties. of. his own ſubjects, 
dominion. The ambition of the emperor deſcended, 


„ together with his immenſe reſources, to his ſon, 5 
* Philip II. and engaged him in projects beyond his 


rit of emigration. The energy of the nation Was 


ces, and a feeble mind, faintly purſued the ſame 
" ambitious plan that had been formed, or adopted. 


It is. ſo wah i FTE princes. to ; exert. 


ſubjects, that the (continuance of the war in the 


RR Es 


* 
1 r 
* 


100 be Lebende any gbd of nn am- 


bition ; and the expulſion of the Moreſcoes, a 


people odtuftrious 3 in an indolent climate; Wende 
an act by which the Spaniſh crown voluntarily 
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ſought its own degradation. The ambitions .- 


ſchemes., however; of the court of Madrid, though 


better concealed, and apparenyy' ſuſpended, were 
not wholly. Abandoned Tbe aggrandizement of 


the houſe of Auſtria was ſtill the firſt object in 


the counſels of Spain. But her power correſponded 


not with her inclination'; and her purſuit of great- 


neſs was ſullied by thoſe. "machinations. which are 5 8 
the, uſual reſovrces of e ambition , and 


which mark a declining empire. 
The peace of Vervins reſtored hs ape. 
but did not eſtabliſh the confidence of friendſhip 


between two great and rival kingdoms. "The 


court of Spain continued to encourage and ſup- 
port the enemies of the crown of France; and 
the French monarch „in return, encouraged and 


ſupported the enemies of Spain. Thus the an- 


cient antipathies of theſe neighbouring kingdoms | 
were ſtill kept alive by reciprocal injuries. -But, 


while the intrigues. of Philip: were dark and trea- 


cherous, the hoſtilities of Henry were -egnobled 


by the occaſions on which they were exerciſed, 
and the part which ſound policy required him to 
act, was conſonant, to the natural generoſity of 


„„ 


Jealouſies 


continue 


between the 


courts of 


France and 


Spain. 4 


his temper. This magnanimous prince, enraged | 
at the repeated injuries he had ſuffered ſrom the 
ambition of the Spaniards , apprized of their in- 
trigues NOS influence with the diſcontented nobles . 
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Great plan 
of Henry 
5 IV. | 


x of Fence, and alarmed at the dangers which threat 
ened both his liſe and his crown , conceiveda pro. 
yet of uniting different powers in a league againſt 
the encroachments of a nation which ſeemed ſtill 
to aim at univerſal monarchy. His ultimate deſign, 


in the formation of ſuch. a confederacy., was to 


eſtabliſh amang'the nations of Europe a pew ſyſtem, 
and. to fix a durable balance of power, by the 
exaltation of other Do on org ruins os the cho 


| of Auſtria ', . Ve 


" Foe Sully” 80 N — The ſhame, which asl 
1 5 Henry, of uniting all Chriſtendom in one great repub- 
Ic, for the promotion of general happineſs, and the eſtab- 
liſnment of general tranquilliey, has afforded matter of great 
Speculation and donjecture. Although it is impoſſible to pe- 
:netrate into the receſſes of the minds of princes, and that 
_ is more ſocgelsfully employed in tracing the conſg. 
quences than in exploring the fprings, of events and actions ; ; 
Fet, in every deſign of ſo great a man as Henry IV. we are 


deeply intereſted, and it is with diffoulty that we can refrain 


from indulging conjectures concerning een ape my 
terious or .dopbtful 1 in his conduct. 

The project of uniting the Chriſtian powers into. one ge- 
eral republic, as it was not unwarthy , ſo neither was it too 
'great for the mind of Henry: It was the perfection and juſt 
completion of his plan. Nor is it improbable, that at certain 


times, be amuſed his fancy with the contemplation of ſo 


grand an object. But, on the other hand, it is almoſt cer- 
tain that it was not the cantemplation of this great end that 


firſt ſuggeſted the idea of the confederacy „and firſt rouſed 


him te action. A more natural or probable account of his 


original motives, in his intended enterpriſe, there cannot 


be given than what we have in Sully's Memoirs. Henry 
IV. recollecting the intrigues of Spain, faid, I ſee theſe people 


will never let ms alone while it is in their power to diſturb 


ir , , ES I ns 


rm m. reo or SPAIN. | E | 


a this line. religion was the moſt ond 10 0 * 
* 
1609. 


3 of union among men; and 25 conſequently ; 
religious ſympathies ancl antipathies were the great 


engines that governed the world. The Auſtrians 
gloried in patronizing the chureh of Rome. Hen- 
ry, from the molt urgent motives of policy; had 


changed the profeſſion of his faith; and embraced 


the catholic religion, but ſtill poſſeſſed and defer- 


ved the confidence of the Proteſtants. - The Frenck 
monarch, of courfe, in a conteſt with the houſe 


3 Auſttia, could depend, on the good wiſhes of 


, As he was affured of aſſiſtance from moſt of 


ritices and ſtates of the reformed: T 5 


England he entered into à league for the 
3 defence of that kingdom and af France- 
The United Provinces' of the Low Countries 
the Proteſtant princes of Germany „the greater. 
Part of the imperial towns, were ready to take 
an active part in his intended enterpriſe. A 
Denmark and Sweden, although from their re- 
mote ſituations they were not ſo nearly hon: 
in his defighs, if they ſhould be involved in the 


flames o a general war, it was ecaly to abs 


me; And that the different 1 of honor. 1 ol reputa- 
tion, and of the intereſts of ftate , render all confidence 
and harmony between France and Spain impoſſible, Other 
foundations of ſecurity muſt be ſought for than words. They 


"wilt conſtrain me to do what I never intended. But I ſwear 


by God; that if T have once put my affairs in order, 


and raiſed money and all neceſſary; ſupplies. L 1 make 
them repent that they have rouſed me to ums. Vol. 9 


5.33. 3 s 9s: . i 
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But the bel W were not in "ho man- 
ner diſpoſed to favor the houſe of Auſtria. For 


neither was the veneration for the ancient equal 
to the zeal which appeared for the new doctrines 


and forms of worſhip, nor were political motives 


wanting, which in certain catholic governments 


. counterbalanced thoſe of religion. The -princes 


and ſtates of Italy „ Who generally looked up to, 
Henry as their protector, favored his views ſe- 
cretly. But the Venetians entered openly. into a 
league offenſive and defenfive, with a monarch | 


= through whoſe | mediation they had been enabled 


to maintain the civil authority of the republic in 
oppoſition to the ſpiritual juriſdiction of the pope, 


and whom they regarded as a bulwark againſt, 
the encroachments of the Spaniſh governors - of 


Milan. The Swiſs cantons too, catholic as well 
as, proteſtant, either actuated by a dread of the 


power of Auſtria, or, as other hiſtorians, affirm, 5 


induced by a promiſe of Franche Compte , Al. 
ſace, ant Tirol, embarked in this confederacy :. 


The duke of Savoy alſo, a catholic prince, but 
WhO ever, profeſſed an inordinate zeal for the 


| Rowiſh. faith,, Henry drew over to his fide, bya 


promiſe. of his' eldeſt. daughter in marriage to the 
prince of Piedmont, and hy holding up to bis 


> ambition the ſovereignty of Milan, That. ſove- 


ty che duke had "ny Vaio ee to receive 


28 
bn 422 24 M0 153 Tg 
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in 1 with Catherine; a 1 of Spain; q 
a mortification. the more. ſevere „ that the joint 
authority ol the archduke Albert and the infanta 


Iſabella, governed the Auſtrian. Netherlands. 
The high eſteem in which Henry held this new 


ally, appears from the terms on which he pur: 


chaſed his alliance. The general voice of admi- 


ration had beſtowed on both, theſe princes; the ti- 


tle of great: and their reſpective talents and vir 
tues, ſo formidable to each other when in a ſtate 


of mutual hoſtility, inſpired them)r now: with Fecie 
procal confidence. Get 4 
While Henry thus prepared to N 9 80 inden 


tions into execution, an event happened which, 
according. to his uſual. good fortune, gave him an 
opportunity of covering his real deſigns, under 
the veil of redreſſing i AnJuries, oy and Supporting, the 
| cauſe ieee, | 


John William, e of 5 a+ 1 


hes died without children, the right of ſuc- 
ceſſion to the ſovereignty of thoſe ſtates Was 
claimed by different princes. The moſt powerſul 


of theſe prepared to maintain their pretenſions by 


arms. But the emperor Rhodolphus II. as well 


to ſupport his ow authority, as to prevent the 


ture of their particular claims. In the mean time, 
he ſequeſtered the fieſs in diſ the adminiſtra- 
tion of which he beſtowed on his brother Leopold, 


Succeſſlon 
of Cleves 
and Juliers. 


calamities of War, ſummoned the ſeveral com- 
petitors to appear before him, to explain the na- 


Wop: of ee and Paſlay. The admigiſtzatar, | 


N 


* 
OY 


- nigrory of ae REIGN or 


0 6x Fs juliers, Tevied troops, and e toextend 


v. 


885 # 
« „ - 
" 


F 4 
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Two of the com petitors 7 thee 


His terfitories reid that city. 


denburgh, and the count Palatine of Neuthorgh: 


proteſtaut princes, alarmed at the conduct of 
the einperor, agreed to make a fair partition of 
that ſovereignty to which they ſeverally made 


Pretenſions, until their differences ſhould be ter. | 


: wihated in an amicable manner by arbitration. 


33 74.6 


-'Tbe count Palatine took the field with an ar- 


my; and aſſembling the ſtates of Cleves and Ju- 
ers at Duſſeldorp, engaged them to acknow- 


ledge himſelf and the electér of Brandenburg 
as the lawful hereditary ſovereigns of Cleves; 
und all the other prineipalities that had, been 
poſſeſſed by John William beyond the Rhine. 


Alarmed at thefe proceedings; the Catholic - prin- 


ces of the empire formed a league for. the de- 


fees of the ancient faith, and ſent deputies to 


demand aſſiſtance from Madrid and from Rome, 


The princes of | Brandenburgh and Neuburgh, 


en the other hand, endeavoured to fortily 
themfelves in the Rates of which they had taken 


poſſeffon, by adding to the ſupport they re- 
Lived from the princes of the evangelical. union, - 
the powerful aid; of the king of France. The 
fates of Cleves and Juliers annexed to the 


Auſtrian Netherlands, on which they border- | 


ed, would have extended the dominions of 


Spain beyond the Rhine, and bridled the pow- 


7 a of the N "Unite" Provinces, It Wa = 


e og. + 
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prevailed oft Henry to eſpoufe their cauſe. To 


the prince of Anhalt, whom they had fent to Pa- 


ris, he readily replied, and in the moſt obliging 


manner, that he would not only affiſt them with 
all his ſtrength, but would bimfelf march for 
their protection at the head of his army. This 


army conſiſted of thirty thouſand foot, and fix 


thouſand horſe, a great proportion of which troops 
were veterans, commanded by officers formed 
| for war under his own ſtandard. ' He had a train 


of artillery. fuperior to any that had ever before 


been brought into the field, and provided with - 


ammunition for ſixty thoufadd round of ſhot. 


And fo great and judicious had been the econo- 
my of Hetity, that he poſſeſfed treaſures ſufficient 
to keep on foot ſo great a military force for ten 


years, without the leaſt oppreſſion or injury to his 
ſubjects Beſides this, there Was an army in 


Dauphin, of twelve thoufind foot and two thou- 
fand horſe, under the command of the marthal 


Leſdiguieres, ready to join the duke of Savoy 


in an, attack upon the Spaniſh dominions in Lom - 


acute that the roba princes 1 0 % 


bardy. Eutope had not ſeen military preparati 15 


ons ſo great, or known a juncture apparently fo 


big with revolution. The wealth of Venice, the 


| valor of the Swiſs, the impetnofiry of the Sa 
voyards , the juvenile ardor of the United Pro- 


vinces, the active zeal of the Proteſtant ptinces 


and ſtates of Germany, the diſciplined bravery of 5 


; i Dale of Rohan's Diſcourſe: on the Death ol Henry the 
Great. Memoires de _ y  Mezeray. ; 


he 
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O OK 8 the 8984 wiſhes of all. 5 ng 5 the. 
Wl . religion: theſe, in the hands of a war- 
2610 like and political prince, formed an engine fitted 

to ſubvert kingdoms, and to change the face of 
the world. The force of the means he poſſeſſed, : 
and EE of the end he had in view, 
were a ſource of delight to the martial and ſan- 

| guine diſpoſition of. Henry. Sometimes he would 
ö 8 pleaſure 1 in reviewing his troops, at others, 
in trying the arms he deſigned to wear in the 
Jay of batile. He ſlept but little, was conſtantly 

in motion, and conveiſed much with the miniſ. 

ters and officers in whom he moſt confided. He 
burned with impatience to exchange the luxury 

of a palace for, the dangers and bardſhips, of the 

field, and was eager to retaliate on the marquis 
Of Spinola, the advantages that had been gained 
over himſelf by the duke of Parma. He had 

5 already ſtrengthened the garriſon in his frontier 
towns, and his troops began to file off in ſeparate 
diviſions towards the general rendezyous in Cham- | 
pagne. He acquainted the frchduke Albert at + 
Bruſſels of his intended march through part of 

his territories, and deſired to be informed whe- 
ther he ſhould be received as an enemy or as a 
friend. Nothing detained him in Paris but a des 
fire to. be preſent . at the, coronation | of Mary de | 
Medicis, bis queen, whom he had APpefgted Us: t 
| ring his abſenee regent of France. 5 
The houſe of Auſtria, againſt which a” 

ke” ſtorm was directed, beheld it with aſto- 
* indifference, The N Rhodolghu 


% ; 5 


0 
% 
* * 


run um. KING OF * SPAIN. . "IF 
e. more intent on obſerving the. motions of the hea- B 0 OK. 
. venly bodies, than on watching the movements of v. 
IH his enemies, indulged a natural love of ſeience, 1610. 
f the only paſſion that is able to extinguiſh the pride 
„ of power in the breaſts of princes. He had 
= given up, with little reluctance, to his brother. 
2 Matthias , the government of Hungary, Mora- 
| via, and Ayſtria, and ſoon aſter he alſo reſigned 
. that of Bohemia. With the title of emperor, he 
: lived a private man. It is matter of greater won. 
; der that the king of Spain, in whom the — ig / 
. of religion did not eradicate all the ſeeds of am- 
: bition, appeared unconcerned at the warlike „ 
7 parations of an inveterate enemy. Whether the :- __ 
miniſters of Spain truſted to the ſucceſs of thoſfſe 
: plots they had. formed againſt Henry in his w n 
] palace; or, * that with Fo ſuperſtitious. credulity Eo 
WH dftheage in which they lived, they confided i in 
h 


the completion of thoſe predictions that about 
this time were fo frequent 1 in the mouths of Ca- 5 1 
: tholics 3 the ſudden death of the king „5 
oe Funes or W ns FRY, ls BY „ 7 


. 5 This. Gall may "apjbar" at "firſt: ſiglt, to certain 8 = 
5 readers, , wholly abſurd and groundleſs. Nevertheleſs it will e 

1 not ſeem altogether extravagant, if we teflect on the power | 
; of univerially ber 8 on ehen 5 e 
h minds. 1 5 

Oo About this time, and even long oe: 115 the nce cience of Jus | "ll 
dicial aſtrology was ſtudied by philoſophers of the che higheſt ä 
reputation „with great gravity , , and, as they firmly believed, RE = 
with great ſucceſs." There is in the univerſity of Peterf. | 1 

: burgh', „ very e eee , "wo 10 making great 


5 
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: Foo or Wonerch had ve other 
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1 
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expulfion of Lease en > (be Per of Tellers; 


or from whatever fecret cauſe, it is certain, that 
1 amidſt a general and anxious fufpenſe, the court 
of Madrid difcoveted not any ſymptotns of alarm. 


The world, firuck with- rhe mighty preparations 


ET France, wondered at the ſerenity of Spain, 


Death of 
Henry IV, 


of France, 


. 
"tas os. nc SL: 


When an event happened which proved how 


much human affairs are governed by cauſes be. 
yond che reach of princes; which fruſtrated the | 


well laid deſigns of the great Henry „and ſupplied 


the want of vigilance and wildom 7 To the counſels 
of. Philip. | 


On the eve of the day fed * the! cotetiinion 


of Mary de Medicis, Henry IV. was going in 


Bis coach to the arfenal, to converſe, according 


to his cuſtom , with the duke of Sully, ſaperin- 


ant. 225 the We and at maſter of the £ 


os RR 5 1 8 at, this x 1 day. 11 155 8 
that the duke of Lerma was a firm believer in the doctrines 


of this ſcietice. See Anecdotes an Miniſters du Conits Due | 


d'Olivare. 


Men of ſenſe, of the preſent 3 deck with that Wir 
ture of genius and extravagarice which es the writ · 


ings of antiquity s are at à loſs how to reconcile ſo much 


reaſon with ſuch. great extravagance z, and ſuſpect that many 
of the opinions delivered in thoſe writings were hot real, but 


popular and affected. Thete is not a doubt but poſterity 


Vill entertain ſimilar doubts concerning. ſome of the doc- 


ttines of the ſeventeenth and even eighteenth century. Men 


ire ever changing their opinions, yet ever. N 11 
Wi) world. did a en 3 us they 0 do now. 55 ; 
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Europe with exultation, and the other with hor- 
ror. The houſe of Auſtria. rejoiced at the def 


PHILIP III. he or SPAIN. | — 


| actin when be receivediwo labs with a Knife, 
one of Which 


zerced through the great canal 
which conveys the blood from. the heart to the | 
other parts of the body, Fhe king fell dead op 


0% 
| . 55 


the duke of Epernon, who was on one fide of 
bim, and in whoſe car he was whiſpering when he 
received the firſt wound. This parricide was 
committed by Francis Ravaillac, à native and 


ſchoolmaſter of Angouleme , on the 14th. day of 


May, 1610. The miniſters of France conceivin 


that this execrable deed might have been the « 
ſect of ſome ſecret conſpiracy, put Ravaillac 5 
the torture, not only as a pujliſhment due to his 
crime, but as a, means of diſcovering. bis abettors 7 
and aecamplices. But that miſerable fanatic bad 
no accomplices; and his only abettors were the 
prieſts of the Catholic ſuperſtition, whoſe writings 
and diſcaurſes had. fully perſuaded bim that by 
murdering the Protector of the Proteſtants, and 


the enemy of the pope, he would fave his own ſoul : 


„„ 
The tragicsl a of 00 filled- one balf of 


_ from perdition, and obtain, a8 a ds eternal 5 


Effects of | 


- the death of 


Henry, 


truction of a formidable enemy; and the vota- 


ries of that religion which they patroniaed, ap- p 


plauded the pious zeal of Ravaillac, which they 
compared to whatever is molt heroic in the lives 


or deaths of ſaints, martyrs, and confeffors. But 


a general conſternation ſeiged not only the Huga- 


nots of France, Hor ee, ſtate N ty 1 
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ann ll. The Able pidte ent Cen 
deplored the untimely fate of tlie patron of religi- 


ous toleration: and nations differing in matters 
of religion, united in bewailing the loſs of the 


illuſtrious guardian of the liberties of Europe. 
They indulged the melancholy recollection of 
his amiable and heroic virtues; his compaſſion; 


to which, on different occaſions, he had "EY 
ficed his ambition; the boldneſs and vigor of 
his genius; which diſdainiog the windings, of 


ſubtilty and refinement, purſued the paths that 


led directly to ſucceſs; his courage, which 


never forſook him in the moſt depreſſing cir- 
cumſtances; his bravery in the field; which 


by a powerful contagion. inſpired cbroughout 


his whole army irreſiſtible intrepidity ; bis pa- 


tience under hardſhips . and affability in every 


. fortune , which ſo won on the hearts of his ſol- 


diers, chat they ſerved him not only with the 
Joyalty of ſubjects, but the affection of friends. 


But the celebrated Benjamin „duke of Rohan, 


not content with mingling his own with the 
groans of nations, ſound a melancholy ſatisfac- 
tion in pouring forth the ſentiments of his heart 


in a pathetic compoſition , and | tranſmitting - to 


poſterity a memorial of his devotion to his be- 
Joved ſovereign. This elegy, written in a ſtrain 
of paſſion which nothing could have inſpired but 
the deepeſt ſorrow, is a lively picture of the grief 
and conſternation which followed the death of 


1 ud mad A conſpicuous 1 of that 


* 
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aſceidant which he had acquired oz over the Sreateſt BOO 2 
minds“ . | 


- . 


v. 


5 16 10. 


11. 3 fas 1 among 1 expreſſions of extreme * 
and vehement grief, I deplore in the loſs of our invincible 
king, that of France, and from tlie bottom of my ſoul ._ 
prieve ar the manner of his death. Our own experience will 


ſoon inform us how fit a ſubject he is for our tears: the peo- 
ple are alarmed and filled with melancholy preſages of future 


calamities; the towns are guarded as if they expected a ſiege; 


the nobility ſeek their ſafety amongſt the moſt eminent of 


their own order, whoſe factions rather threaten them 


with danger , than confole them with any hopes of ſafe- 
ty. Together with the loſs of his perſon, I bewail 
that of his courteſy and affability, his ſweet and obliging 
converſation „ the honor he did me, the admittance he 
deigned to grant me even to his moſt private receſſes, oblige 


me not only to mourn fox him, but even not to love myſelf in 
thoſe places where the ſight of my good prince once afforded. 


me ſuch infinite happineſs. I regret the diſappointment of the 


moſt noble and heroic enterpriſe that was ever yet conceived: * | 
It is not credible that a military force of thirty thouſand foot, 


fix thouſand horſe, a train of artillery of ſixty guns, and am- 
then in Dauphiny, ſhould be deſtined for the ſiege of Juliers, 


thouſand horſe. Have I not good reaſon to lament the loſs of 
ſuch an opportunity of proving my courage, zeal, and fideli- 


ty to my king? One puſh of a pike given in his preſence, ' 


munition for ſixty thonfend: round of ſhot, beſides the army : 


which was ſince undertaken with eight thouſand foot, and one 


5 


I» 


would have been a greater ſatisfaction to me, than I ſhould __ 


have now in obtaining a victory. Much more ſhould I have _ 
valued the leaſt praiſe in that art of which he was the greateſt _ 
maſter of his time, than the approbation and applauſe of all * 
other captains now alive. I grieve at the manner of his 
deplorable death: a prince compoſed of ſweetneſs and clemen. 
75 who never e an innocent perſon to pa whoſe 


5 
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aeened and inflamed by the hope of gratification *. 
The Italian ſtares eſpecially , overawed by the 
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After the death of Henry. his friends and al. 


lies had reaſon to apprehend that the vindictive 
paſſions of the houſe of Auſtria would he height. 


power of Philip in Naples and in Lombardy, 


trembled leſt the Spaniſh arms ſhould over · run all 


Italy. But Charles Emanuel, duke of Savoy, 
whoſe noble mind was inſpired with the pride ra- 


ther than the deſpondency of grief, endea voured 


to rally the broken 0 of the league, and to 


unite them once more into A HOYT and forms 


f ö dable body. 


Character 


pf the 


duke of 
Savoye 


The houſe of | Shue 5 one ak the n+; illuſtri. 
ous in Europe on account of its antiquity „ is more | 


nobly diſtinguiſhed for wiſdom of policy, and ya- 


or of arms.”  Environed by the Anne: 0 


„ e were never Aained with blood; who 8 once re- 


claimed his enemies to their duty, cheriſhed them as friends, 
and loaded them with favors. Who that ever lived under 
this moſt auguſt prince, as I have done, can take pleaſure i in 
theſe preſent times? I will therefore divide my life into two 
parts, and call that part of it I have already paſſed, bappy, 
— Lincs it was employed in the ſervice of Henry the Great; and 
that which is yet. to come, 2nfor#ate , und ſpend it in la- 


mentations, tears, ſighs, and complaints: and out of the ho- 
nor which IT owe to his memory, 1 will devote the remainder 


of my days (the kingdom of God being preſerved entire) 
to the ſervice of France, becaufe it was his kingdom; to the 
king, becauſe he is his ſon; and to the _— becauſe ſhe 
are once his dear companion and vice 


* Spes adi 85 iras. nt 5 Vino. 


2 
he. . 


* 
- 
- 
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al the cp France, Steph princes, of Sa- 5 O 0 * : 
ve voy are under a conſtant neceſſity of watching the v. 

7 balance of power among their ambitious neigh- 164. 

5 bours, and of penetrating early into their deſigns, 

he that, by affording timely ſupport to the weaker _ 

Y againſt the Rronger party, they may be enabled to | 

all preſerve their oN independence. And, if Provi- 

„ dence has placed this family in a ſituation. in 

a. which it is neceſſary to guard againſt the en- 

ed croachments of ſuperior power; the nature of their 

tg country, bold, abrupt, and ſublime, inſpires - | 
that confidence which is neceſſary efecually ro _. _ 
. reliſt them. The. faſtneſſes and narrow defiles of 1 

le the Alps, together with a hardy race of men inha- 

re biting a mountainous. and ſnowy. region, encou- ' 

a. rage the dukes of Savoy boldly to enter on war. 

of whenever the complexion, of the times demon- 1 

| Airates its expedience. Thus natural have conſpired . 

e. with moral. cauſes to form that illuſtrious character 

15 which the race of Savoy). has juſtly obtained in 

-4 | the world. | ER 

£ Charles, Fasel did pot Aifsrace, bot, nge. ger, . 
, ä the. contrary, added luſtre to the dignity. of GY 


id | birth. Nature, Which had formed this prince of 
a | a weakly conſtitution of body, adorned his. ſoul . 
. with a ſplendid variety of talents and virtues; and . 
x theſe the parental care of Philibert, renowned WM 
8 his victory over the French at St. Quentin, exalted 

10 and matured by a learned and li zeral education, 
The,writings of antiquity, ſo full of heroic actions 3 
and rapid conqueſts,, nouriſhed, the natural oe AD 
of bis mind 81 inſpired an emulation. of, Wm 9 


* nn +: . 3 : . F 
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K eden keroes of Italy. Together with chat intre. 
95 of ſpirit which delights in purſuing great 
deſigns, he poſſeſſed in an eminent degree thoſe 
qualities which are requiſite in order to carry 
them into execution; political conduct, and mill. 
tary proweſs. His courage was not of that calm 


and equal kind Which is connected with firmneſs 
of nerves, and which characterizes the warriors 


of the North. But, being derived from that vi. 


Sor of imagination, and ſenſibility, of frame pe- 


cular to ſouthern climates, it Was ardent and im- 


petuous. His genius alſo like! that of the warmer 
climates, was fertile even to exceſs, 'and prone to 


N ſubtilty and refinement. From à temper fo fan. 
guine, and an imagination ſo luxuriant, he deri. 


ved an elaſticity of ſpirit that roſe under misfortu- 
nes; whence, though ſometimes defeated, and 
often difappointed, be was never diſcouraged. His 
reſources were . endleſs: for there could not be 


2 conjuncture in Which the ſuperiority of his 


enius could not find ſõme favorable opportunity 


ee f practiſing on the palfions, and managing the 
hopes, and fears, and follies of men. So various 
were his Aratagems f policy and of war, that the 


moſt penetrating of his cotemporaries profeſſed 


themſelves unable to form any ' probable conjec- 
ture concerning his deſigns. Something, how: 


ever, of the vaſt and unbounded characterized his 
conduct, the ardor of his inventive genius, en- 
gaging him not Unfrequentiy in Projecdr beyond 
his utmoſt power to accompliſh m Nor were 


7 'Vaſtus animus immoderata, bende, , nimis alta 
ſemper e n. 1 Oy 
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the 8 e of his capacious mind wholly abſorbec 
in ſchemes of ambition. Whatever was elegant 
or great touched his ſoul, and he was prone to the 


pleaſures of ſociety and love. He was a friend to 


. 


Book. 


men of letters, a patron of all the arts; an enthu- 5 


fiaſtic admirer and bountiful rewarder of merit of 
every kind. And the \ greatneſs of his mind was 


ſo happily tempered with benignity and grace, 


that the engaging! affability of his noble deport- 


ment alleviated- in the breaſts of his ſubjects the 
hardſhips which they ſuffered through his reſtlefs 


ambition. On the whole, it is difficult to con- 


ewe that qualities o oppoſite ſhould co - exiſt in 
the ſame perſon: ſo great boldneſs with ſuch deep 


deſign; ſuch loftineſs of ſpirit; with ſach' ſweet- E 


neſs of demeanour ; ſuch ardor of mind with ſo. 


much ſabtilty , and ſuch profound diſſimulation 


This prince, who had opened his mind to he: | 


greateſt deſigns, and whoſe natural ambition had 5 | 


been encouraged and fortified by confidence in 
Henry, did not abandon them after he was deprived” 


by death of ſo great an ally. His penetrating eye 


had diſcovered the languid ſtate of the Spaniſh 


| an AE: he cptertuined: A e ek _ the” 1 . 


415 40 8 claraGer has: I” not a 'crait- FER 
ported by the teſtimony. of cotemporary hiſtorians, Who, all of 
them, mention this prince with an admiration which could 
not have been excited but by the moſt amazing talents. See 
Bellum Sabaudicum, &c. Alfonſo Loſchi; Battiſta Nani, Siri 


Memorie recondite; Le Mercure 1 Hiſtoire de la Re- 8 


gence de * de e #6; . 


. 
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gueen re- 


Auſtria. 


% 


Character 
. of Mary de 
Medicis, 


gent of 
France. 


} 
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3 O Ok counſels by x which it was now governed He 
v. did not, therefore, yet deſpair of being 3 = EX 

1610. tend 1 dominion over that fair territory which 
Charles K. had awakened his ambition. Should he be able to 
manuel en- 
dearonfs 0 - Teunite the ſcattered. forces of the league, ſucceſs 
yo 25 would be certain: even if France ſhould remain 
aint ns neutral, he hoped to maintain a conteſt with the 
hbuouſe of Catholic king, both with glory and with advan.. 


tage. He, therefore, endeavoured to revive. a 
powerful combination againſt the houſe. of Auſ. 
tria, whoſe power he repreſented as exceſſive and 
dangerous. He attempted to eſtabliſh; an alliance 
with France, by obtaining from the new regency 


a confirmation of the promiſe that had been made 


by Henry of giving his eldeſt daughter i in marri- 
age to ne prince of Piedmont... But, after the 
death of the French monarch, all the maxims of 
his policy were ſubverted, and the ſchemes he 
bad projected abandoned. The parliament oh. 
Paris, intimidated by the menaces of the duke of 
Epernon, who commanded the regiment of guards, 
committed an involuntary act of uſurpation, 
by declaring Mary de Medicis ſole regent of 

France during. the minority of her ſon, an infant 

only in the ninth year of his age. This queen, 
uniting in her character the refinement of an Ita- 


| Han, with the feebleneſs of a woman, and the 


NE AA: of a good Catholic, was governed * . 


0 Ratt. Wan „ Ub. i. Sin, Memorie recondite, „ tom. i 
paw 7.” . 
The right of lean a'regent had hitherto palnged 0 
the Oe eſtates of the MIN | 


* 


a double marriage between the dauphin of France 
and the eldeſt infanta, and of the prince of Spain 
with Elizabeth, the eldeſt daughter of FrancdeQ. 

This project was firſt ſuggeſted to the court of 
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maxims directly contrary to thoſe which had been BOOK © 
adopted by the manly and liberal genius of Henry. 1 
dhe ſought to eſtabliſh her authority, by exciting | 2610, - 
jealouſies among thoſe who wiſhed to ſubvert it; 


and armed her enemies againſt herſelf by conceſ# 


ſions intended to conciliate their favor. She had 


obtained the regency without oppoſition, but not 


without envy. The princes of the blood, highly 


offended at the advancement of a ſtranger, though 


a queen of France, to a dignity to which they - 
themſelves made pretenſions, "retired from court, 
and were followed by their numerous adherents. 
It was the policy of Mary to raiſe up in oppo- 


ſition to her domeſtic: enemies a faction among 


te reſt of the nobility, and to acquire friends by 
a profuſion of penſions, offices, and governments. 
The treaſures which the late king had amaſſed in or- 
der to overawe his enemies, ſhe employed in foo-.. _ 
thing reſentment, and allaying diſcontent. All bw” 
aſſiduities, and entreaties, and remonſtrances of G i, 
les Emanuel to a princeſs, whoſe conduct was di- 
rected by theſe principles, were fruitleſs, Far 
from joining a confederacy againſt the houſe of 
Auſtria, ſhe hearkened with pleaſure to a propo- 


ſal, that had been rejected by the late king, of 


Madrid by the Pope, who believed that by 


means of theſe. intermarriages the houſe of Au- 
ſtria would * ſuch an influence in the 
EN ; : C 383 
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W 0 OK 3 of France, as would in the end exr 


| V. 


terminate that hereſy which had fo. obſtinstely 
reſiſted all other efforts. | 
* Immediately after the death of Henry, the court 


of Madrid, having firſt diſcharged the duties of 


decorum by going into mourning, and by the 


- ſtrongeſt profeſſions of condolence, renewed to 


the regent queen, the propoſition of that double 
alliance, which had met with her fondeſt approba- · 


tion 2 that tragical event which led to the 


power with which ſhe was now inveſted. That 
event did not produce. any -change in the inclina- 


tions of Mary towards an, union with Spain; on 


the contrary, if that union appeared formerly de- 
ſirable, it now ſeem̃ed neceſlary , in order to ſup- 


port her authority, in ſo much danger of being 


| overturned by the turbulence of faction. 


1617. 


1 Projet of 


inter maria. 
ges between 
the royal fa- 
milies of 
France and 
Spain. 


In the month of April, 1611, the king of Spain 
and the queen regent of France formally expreſſed 
their conſent to the intermarriage of their ſons 
and daughters by their reſpective ambaſſadors. 
On this occaſion they allo entered into a defenſive. 
league, engaging to give each other mutual aid i in 
caſe of either inteſtine commotions or foreign in- 
vaſion. The Spaniards endeavoured to improve 
and conſolidate this union, by engaging the French 


in a league, offenſive as well as defenſive; but to 


this the queen, whoſe utmoſt ambition was. to 


maintain, not to extend ber Kae refuſed, n 


| poſitive terms, to conſent. * 


Siri, Mem. recond. tom. ii. 35 ; 24. Memoires de 5 
"Regence de Marie de Medicis, ones. d tes derniers T Troubles 
en France. INTE: — Es 
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Thus not. only was the 1 of Auſtria deliver- B 0 0 OK 


be from the attacks of that confederacy which 


had been formed againſt her, but ſhe acquired an 
acceſſion of ſtrength by an aſcendant in the counſels ; 
of that kingdom which ſo lately appeared her moſt 
| formidable enemy. In vain did Charles Emanuel, 
ſeconded. by! the importunities of the Pope 

ſolicit the Venetians to join in an offenſive and lor 


fenſive league againſt the ambizious Spaniards. 


The conduct of France determined that of Venice. 
The ſenate, having learned the deſigns of Mary 


V. 


de Medicis, replied te. the duke of Savoy. that | 


it was indeed the intereſt of all the ſovereign pow- 
ers of Italy to maintain a good correſpondence 
among themſelves, and to provide for the com- 


mon fafety; but it was to be feared, they added, 


that ſuch a league as had been propoſed by. his 


higbneſs would ſerve only to excite the jealouſy of 
Spain, a nation which, of all others, had the 
ſtrongeſt motives to cultivate peace with all her 
f neighbours, To his holineſs, whom they ſuſpected 
of a verſatility of character, which might ſoon 
lead him to relapſe into the views of that court, 


againſt, which he now declaimed, they anſwered, 


that they: could not. be perſuaded that his appre: 
henſions concerning the views of Spain were well 
founded. But Charles Emanuel, not diſcouraged 
yo the defeQion of both France and Venice, | put- 


ſued a thouſand ſchemes, . and extended his intri⸗ 


gues all over Europe. He held. a cloſe correſpond- 1 55 
ence with the diſcontented en in France. * 5 


b * Winwool's * ms? FHESO BUOY ITO 
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BOOK inflamed the jealouſy and the reſentment of the | 
v. Proteſtant princes of Germany. He propoſed 
x61 to king James a marriage of the prince of Wa- 
| les with the princeſs of Savoy, and of the prince 
of Piedmont with a daughter of England. he 
myſterious. character of Charles, in the opinion 
of ſome writers, renders it doubtful whether he 
believed he ſhould, or deſired he might, ſucceed MI 
in this project; and whether it was not his only 4 | 
_- object, by exciting a jealouſy among the great 0 
Catholic powers, of his connexion with a Pro. 
teſtant prince, to diſſolve the treaty of the double 
alliance between France and Spain, and to ob- 
tain the eldeſt daughter of one of theſe crowns in 
| arrange] 8 the . of . *. Whatever 
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„ The conjectures « of theſe writers, which! EY fo 
ſtrongly the general opinion that was entertained of the 
duke of Savoy, appear rather refined. I find in Cham- 

berlayne's Letters, among. Dr. Birch's Collection in the 
Btritiſh Muſeum, that the duke, on this occaſion, ſhowed 
every mark of ſincerity and earneſtneſs. | To the Engliſh 
ambaſſador at Turin, he was highly munificent. He 
conſulted the temper of the Engliſh monarch, by ſending, 
dals his ambaſſador to the court of London, a perſon who 
_ Concealed the moſt profound penetration under the maſk_ 
blk diſſipation, mirth, and pleaſantry. Fabritio, | ſays 
Chamberlayne, in his Letters, anno 1612, ſpends his 
time merrily with the king, and is never fiom him. — 
The Savoyard ambaſſador, ſays he again, gives himſelf * 
buono tempo, notwithſtanding that the macch grows cold, 
and frequents good company.” — King James; as is well 
 known', Rad a paſſion for hunting, and delighted ina collec- 
tion of wild beaſts, The duke of Savoy, who knew this, as 


; 1 
8 


— 


—— 


f 


were bis views, den were fruſtrated By: the mean 3 0 0 K 
vanity of the Engliſh monarch, who concealed not 


from the worldhis opinton that any alliance, below 


that of a great king, was entirely unworthy of the 


heir apparent to the crown of England. 


In the mean time, the Spaniſh troops that were 


on foot in the Milaneſe, thoſe 'of Savoy in Pied- 


mont, and the French army, under Lesdiguieres, 


in Dauphiny, were ſubjects of various jealouſies 
and apprehenſtons. The Spabiards ſeemed ready 
to pour into Piedmont; and the Savoyards threat- 


ened an incurſion into Milan; while an army, 
commanded by a Proteſtant -weneral, excited an 
uneaſineſs in the queen regent herfelf, as Well as 


other Catholic princes, © - | 
Ia this ſituation of affairs, the REY beende 
with Mary de Medicis to diſpand the troops in 


Dauphiny, and importuned the king of Spain and 


V. 


1611. 


the duke of Savoy to diſmiſs thoſe troops which 5 
were a ſource of ſo much anxiety and dread to a 


France as well as to Italy. The influence of his 


holineſs eaſily 1 8 non on the e to | diſband 


z 


a ak of attention to it majeſty, Slag him a beten of an | 


ounce and a leopard. The animals were fetched from London 


to Theobald's, where the king reſided. The leopard had 
Almoſt committed an unpardonable fault, for he fixed on a 


red deer's calf, nurſed up at Theobald's by a woman enter- 
| tained for that purpoſe, and much ado there was to fave the 
poor ſuckling. Theſe circumſtances , however trifling, are 


_— and ans ROO. to: gain his 8 


proofs that the duke of Savoy had ſtudied the OSS 9 


* 
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Boo K an army, commanded by a general in ahold fide- 


" 


I617, 


The duke 
of Savoy 


obliged to 
make ſub. 


miſſions to 
the king of 
Spain. 5 


lity ſhe did not repoſe, entire confidence, but did 
not operate ſo quickly on the minds of Philip and 


Charles Emanuel. The former inſiſted that the 


duke of Savoy ſhould lay down his arms firſt, 
and make ſatis faction for his engagement with 
the late king of France. The latter alledged, on 
the contrary, that the weaker party ought to Rand 
upon his guard when he ſeemed to be threatened 
by a more powerful neighbour '*. _ 

The ſatisfaction which Philip demanded 0 the 
oe of Savoy was, that be ſhould alk pardon for 
bis ſecret treaty with France to the prejudice of 
the crown of Spain; and that he. ſhould ſend one 
of his ſons to Madrid, to remain there as a Pledge 
of his father I fidelity. | „ 

Charles Emanuel, deſerted by all the. — 

was under a neceſſity of complying with theſe 
mortifying conditions. Prince Philibert, of Sa- 
voy, ſet out from Turin to Madrid on horſe- 
back; and, while he purſued this long and tedi- 

ous journey, he had a foretaſte of thoſe ſevere 
mortifications which he was to experience after it 
ſhould be accompliſhed ; for he received not, in 
any of the Spaniſh towns through which he paſſed, 
the leaſt mark of attention or reſpect from the 
king his uncle. Philip, however, received his 


| | nephew, at the firſt 1 interview , with a decent civi- 


ty: not a word, indeed, was ſaid of the duke, 
but the kindeſt inquiries were made concerning 
the princes and princeſſes of Savoy. But the ſecond 


ah Siri, Memorie recomlite , tom, i, p. 33 5. 
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audience was not ſo agreeable to this iranger: he 


was now to make ſatisfaction to the king of Spain 


in name of the duke of Savoy. The prince, accor= 1 


dingly, had framed an addreſs to his: Catholic 


BOOK 


majeſty , ſufficient, as he imagined, to ſatisfy the 5 


pride of Spain on the one hand, but, on the other, 
ſuch as was not unworthy the indegendent dignity 

of the duke his father. This addreſs he delivered 
with a noble grace, and with all thoſe demonſtra- 
tions of reſpe& which can have place in an inten- 
courſe between ſovereign princes. With this appear- 


ance of his nephew, the mild temper of the king 


was inclined, to be contented; but in the air and 
manner of Philibert, as well: as in the ſentiments = 
he expreſſed, there appeared to the Spaniſh mi- 


niſters ſomething not ſufficiently humble and ſub- 


miſſive; -wherefore they drew up a new form of 
ſubmiſſion, breathing the ſupplications of a ſubject | 
proſtrate before his offended ſovereign, - The prince, 
yielding to neceſſity, rehearſed theſe haughty 
dictates with indignant reluctanctde. 5 
Philip now ordered his troops to withdraw 


from the Milaneſe; but Charles Emanuel, pro- 


voked even to madneſs at the indignities with 
which the court of Madrid had inſulted him in 
the perſon of his ſon, refuſed to diſband his army. - 
in Piedmont. , He threatened to diſavow the ſub- 
| miſſion that had been made in his name to the 
- king of Spain, againſt whom he declaimed with 
indignation and rage; and, by various move- 


ments, Luce an intention of eee * 
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e either on that monarch; or his new ally, the 
queen regent of France. Theſe confederates he 
attempted by various arts to divide; but all his 


efforts were fruitleſs; and the united authority of 


the Pope, Philip HI. and Mary de Medicis, com- 


1612. 
Contract of 


5 marriage 
between 


Elizabeth of 
France and 
the prince 


of Spain. 


— 


pelled him at laſt to lay down his arms 


The ſtorm that threatened the houſe ol Auſtria 
being thus finally diſpelled by its authority rather 
than power, Spain, purſuing the fame pacific 
ſyſtem, ſtudied to maintain her dignity by the arts 
of policy, not the terrors of war. In the month 
of Auguſt, 1612, the duke of Paſtrana was ſent to 
Paris to bonclode and confirm a matrimonial con. 


; tract between Elizabeth of France and the prince 


of Spain; and, about the ſame time, the duke of 
Mayenne arrived in Madrid, in order to ſettle 
and ratify a treaty of marriage between young 


Lewis and the infanta Anne: The two princel. - 


ſes renounced every right of ſucceſſion - 'to any 


of the ſtates of their native kingdoms; and 
their dowries were equal, being each five hundred 


thouſand crowns. But theſe contracts were not 


perſormed till aig he td had a nes of more chan 


three years 


Commioriny: writers relate with a minute cir. - 
nmRagi ley , the feſtivity and magnificence that 
was diſplayed by the courts of France and Spain 


5 on occaſion of theſe antermarriages, and „ 


us Hiſtory of the Reign of Lewis Xx. by lenor, vol. i £ \ 


anno 1611. 


* Hiſtoire de Louis XIII. durant la Regence de la Rene 


; Maite de Medicis. e | 
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the parties were mutually. betrothed, was juſtly 


naturally do men ſympathize with the great, and ſo 


ſincere is their joy at their proſperity! This diſpo · 25 


ſition ſufficiently. accounts for thoſe copious details 
of anecdotes, circumſtances, and facts, which we 


to be wholly omitted. - 
| When the duke of Mayeans. took leave. '& the 


7 court. of Madrid, before his return to Paris, he 


entreated the infanta to honor him with ſome 
commiſſion to the king his maſter, © Tell him, 


ſaid the infanta, that I am very impatient to ſee 
him. This auſwer of the princeſs overwhelmed 
her governeſs, the counteſs of Altamira, with _ 
; ſhame and confuſion. 8 Ah, ene, cried this 2 


5 7 Hi. du 8 fo] Louis XIII. e et als depend 5 
mens arrives pendant ce Regne dans tous les Pays du Monde. 
Hiſtoria de Don Felippe IV. por Don Goncalo de Celpedes; 
libro. i. capitulo 2. Memoires de la 1 © 4 r 1 
Medicis. Mercure Francois, er t S51 Oaet 


ſtyled the year of magnificence. For this year, 
alſo, Matthias II. being raiſed to the imperial throns 
in the ſtead of his deceaſed brother, Rhodolphus, 
all. Germany, as well as France and Spain, reſounded 
with the voice of gladneſs and exùltation 1 80 5 


find in the journaliſts of thoſe times; but would | 
not apologize for a recital of them in a narrative 
addreſſec to another age. Such particulars, how= - 
ever, as ſerve to paint characters and manners are 
intereſting at all times, and J cherefore, ought, not 3 8 


— 


1 equal exactueſb, 8 3 0.0 8 
ted and accompanied them. They obſerve, with a 
ſort of ſatisfaction, that the year 1612, in Wbich 
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lady, what wii the king of uber think wh 


the duke ſhall report to him that you have fo great 
= 4 paſſion for marriage? © You habe taught me, 
- replied the infanta, w 
muſt always ſpeak the truth. After this frank 
declaration on the part of Anne, Lewis could do 


great livelineſs, that one 


no leſs in return than expreſs, in. like manner, 


ö an impatience to ſee and to receive his bride. Accor- 
dingly, as ſoon as he was informed that che infants 


had arrived in France, he ſent a letter to her, 

7 his favorite Luynes, Haughe with expreſſions 
of reſpect and of love.” "The queenzregent alſo wrote 
an affe ctionatè letter to her daughter. in. law. Anne 


Kegel to the voting monarch's addreſs,” in a man- 


ner that could not offend the delicacy” bf even the 
countefs of Altamira. Having firſt expreſſed great 
ſatisfaction in the accounts ſſie had received of his 
majeſty's health, ſhe profeſſed ' a defire of artiving 

at a place where ſhe might have an opportunity 
of wm yy the OT ber mother, and 1 ſhe 
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85 Mucho me he e con 1 con os Cn e 
que me ha dado de la ſalud de V. M. yo vengo con. ella, 7 


5 muy deſeoſa de llegar donde pueda ſervir a mi madre. Y af 


me doy mucha prieſſa a caminar por la folicjtud que me haze 


2 bezar à V. M. la mano a quien Tow: 1 como Mn 
: Bezo las manos a V. M. Anna. e aioiob 
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be W * Spain bad introdu · 


od into that kingdom an hoſpitality, generoſity, 


and refinement,” unknown before in the Weſt **: 
The court' of Cordovi was the moſt elegant and 
polite in the world; and thither generous ſpirits 

reſorted from all parts of Europe. Together 
with the mechanical, the Saracens cultivated the 
liberal arts; and While an external magnificerice 


appeared in their buildings , furniture, and dreſs, 
their poetry and muſic, conſecrated to herojſm 
and love, diſplayed: an inward generoſity and 


elegance of mind ſtill more noble and affecting, 


Hence the Spaniſh nation poſſeſſed a taſte for 
grandeur, à generoſity of diſpoſition, and a de- 
licaty of ſentiment, which in the period under 


iew were unequalled, and which have not yet 


been exceeded in any other nation. - Accordingly 


in that competition of courteſy* and gallantry, 


Which atoſe on occaſton of the intermarriages, 
the Spaniards far outſhone the French. Not only 
did they exhibit greater ſplendor in their equipa- 
ges, proceſſions, and ſhows, but a more delicate HE 
taſte, and''a' higher ſtyle appeared in their man- 
ners. The munificence of the grandees to the 


princeſs of Spain and the ladies of her court, to 


the young queen of France and her attendants, 
and alſo to the queen-regent, Was unbounded. : 
| The French ambaſſador, in bis way to Madrid, 


2. A very amuſing as well as philoſophical account of the : 


| cauſes that formed this national character, is given by Mr. 


Richardfon in his Diſſertation. on the e ; Literature, Is 


and Manners vt Baſtern e 
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The galantry 
and honor 
of the Spa. 
nish nation 
accounted 
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32 


BOOK "received a ſumptuous entertainment at theanatifion 


V. 


of the prime miniſter of Spain. This entertainment 


| e. was ſo contrived that it appeared to have been 


( (Bivess, not by the duke, but at the expenſe; of 
the inhabitants of the town of Lerma, tranſported 
with joy at the preſence of a ſtranger ſo. honorably 
_ diſtinguiſtied., In Burgos, Segovia, Madrid, and 
other towns of Spain, in which the prince had 
occaſion: to appear; the citizens celebrated his 
nuptials with fire works, illuminations, triumphal 
arches, balls, maſquerades, muſical and eme el 
performances, and other ingenious diverſions **, 
At this time, there did not appear in the Spa: : 
niſh dominions any ſymptoms: of, declining. trade, 
or exhauſted wealth. The face of the TR 
empire was gay and magnificent. But ſo e | 
ſive a diſplay ofi loyalty; was not approved = 
_ the duke of Oſſuna, viceroy of Naples, a man 
of wit, whim, and fancy, and in every reſpe& 
e the moſt extravagant perſon ſubject to 
the crown of Spain: The men of rank in Sicily, 
With a ſtrange mixture of. obſequiouſneſs and 
Vanity, preſented a petition to Oſſuna, bumbly 
Praying: that they might be permitted, to ſolemnize 
the publication of the double marriage as well as 


dhe other ſubjects of the empire. They propoſed, 
at the ſame time, to levy a tax upon ; themſelves 


. this purpols. "The am aber tas Appleuged 


gy} pa {Take 35 48633 2. "Hiſtoria 15 588 Felipe Iv. | 
rab Goncalo de Celſpedes, libro i. capitulo 2. 1 S3y 
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this deſign, which he encouraged, » by contribut 
ing himſelf to its execution with equal frankneſs — * 
and liberality; but, after the money of the Sick 2919 
lians was all put into one bank, the viceroy, in the 8 


* 2 * . 1 
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5 5 * * : « 
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8 


plenitude of his tranſcendant power, gave orders 


that not one maravedi ſhould | be waſted, in idle 


pomp and how; but that it ſhould. be diſtributec 
among certain poor virgins of honorable deſcent; 
adding withal, that, in his opinion, the monex 
would be better employed in the multiplication, 
than in the ſolemnization of marriages. The ſub- 
ſequent conduct of this ſingular perſon will recal 
this anecdote to the mind. of the reader, and ia - 
cline him, perhaps, to conjecture. that this qudi: 
cious diſpoſal; of the Sicilian treaſure; did not ri, 


ginate either in à diſapprobation of walter in 


mere regard: to the Sicilian damſels. 
The Spaniards had now lei 


the toils of war; and the authority of the Spaniſh, Themes of 


name being in ſome meaſure reſtored: by the ſub- orierea by- 


miſſion. of the duke of Savoy, and an advantage Wt 'of 


\\ 


ure to breache: after The political 


sus connexion. with France, they endeavoured ; the. duke of 
ſor the preſent. *',, to maintain it by policy, ra- 87. 


ther than to extend it by a hazardous appeal 6. > rien 


e 5 I > 
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arms, But the - ambitious; ſpiric. of Charles Ema- 
nuel, incapable of reſt, and impatient of diſgrate,. 
ſoon obliged them to quit chat ſhade of ancient 


5 There are . writers 8 6 no. that. at this time the Spe- 


niſh miniſters were ſo elated at the alliance with France, that 


they conſidered it as the ſure ora of the redu6tion of 
the revolted de x13 fe 20 #5254 WS 9272 
ons II. VVV 


, preſs od renown, under which: wehe attempted „ 
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reiguty of 


Montferrat, 


of Savoy 
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to conceal the real ſtate of Spain, and to prove 
its firength or its weakneſs in the field of battle. 
The duke of Savoy, being deſcended from the 

imperial houſe of the Paleologi, poſſeſſed ancient 
pPretenſions to the ſovereignty of Montferrat, 


Which was alſo claimed and enjoyed by the fa. 
milly of Gonzaga. In order to compoſe the dif- 
ferences which frequently aroſe from this con- 


teſted elaim, a marriage was concluded between 
Francis, duke of Mantua, and Margaret of Sa- 
voy; Charles Emanuel, in favor of this alli- 
ande, having reſigned to his daughter and her 


childzen Bis right of ſucceſſion to the marquiſate 


in queſtion. Francis died in the month of De. 


cember, 1612, leaving behind him an only child, 
4 daughter, 5 in the fourth year of her age. Fen 


dinand, cardinal of Gonzaga, brother to the late 
duke, was, beyond all doubt, heir to the dutchy 
of Mantua; 3 but the ſovereignty of Montferrat, 
Which was not a fief- male, deſcended upon his 
niece; the young princeſs Maria. In theſe circum- 
alnees the duke of Savoy conceived the deſign of 
reviving his pretenſions to that ſtate. His right to 
the marquiſate he did not conſider as diminiſhed, 


but rather ſtrengthened by that of his grand- 
child; and the guardianſhip of this infant would 


give him an entire power over that inheritance, 


Which he claimed in her name, as well as his 
own. And, that the cardival 8 0 not derive 
any advantage over him, in the conteſt that was 

_ Kkely.to:cnſue,, by immediate ſucceſſion, he had 


recourſe. to one of thoſe DIAL gas: of which his 


Co 


PHILIP NIL KING" OF SPAIN: 


Nats he widow: of the deceaſed duke of 


the fondneſs of his parental affections With a ten- 
derneſs and filial reverence that knew no bounds. 
This lady he eafily perſuaded to declare that ſhe 


was pregnant; and ſoon after; he ſent the _ 


Victor Amadeus to Mantua, on pretence of con- 


ſoling his ſiſter; but, in reality, in order to con- 
duct her to Turin, 4 that could be accompliſhed, 
or to Milan; or b e It is not fit, 


ſaid the prince of Piedmont to the court of Man- 
tua, that a mournful widow ſtould paſs her days 


in a place where every thing around her renews 


her grief, by recalling to her imagination the ob- 


ject of her ſorrow ; nor is it decent that ſhe ſhould - 
remain longer under the eye of a perſon jealous 


of the ſucceſſion to Mantua. And whitherſvever 


my ſiſter goes, continued the prince , thither it is 
_ reaſonable that the young princeſs ſhouſd accom-. 


pany her. Nature herſelf ann children 


to the care of their parents: and, what nature 
unites by the deareſt ties of oh it Would be 


impiety to ſeparate. But the cardinab;, well 


knowing the end of de diſcourſe; replied; that 


it would be improper to remove the dutcheſs from 


Mantua, While ſhe carried in her womb! the im- 
portant pledge of the happineſs" of the Mantuan 


Nate. If the fight, ſaid he, of my+ deceaſed 


| brother's palace be afflicting to his widow:others | 
are not wanting, whither ſhe: may retire with ale | 
ty and, and 1 where the > live, with comfort. 


D231. 


A 7 
Mantua, as well as all his other children, returned 1613. 
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BOOK In the mean time Charles Emanuel, the better 


IP 
243. cauſe the influence and authority of the crown of 


to effect his deſigns, endeavoured to engage in his 


Spain. The Spaniſh governor of Milan at this 
time was John Mendoza, marquis of Inoioſa, 


ho had formerly ſignalized his valor in the mi- 


litary ſervice of the duke of Savoy, and who had 
been rewarded with the marquiſate of St. German. 


By chis ſubſtantial mark of favor, and perhaps 


not leſs by thoſe honors and aſſiduities with 
Which he cultivated the friendſhip: of Mendoza, 
Charles Emanuel had acquired an aſcendant over 
his minil that ſeemed almoſt the effect of ſupe- 


rior and inviſible power. This man he perſuaded 


to ſend the prince of Aſcoli, accompanied by a 


numerous retinue, to Mantua, to demand the 
perſons of the dutcheſs and her daughter in the 
name of the king of Spain; not doubting that, 
if they ſhould once be brought to Milan, he 


would afterwards be able to find means of con- 


ducting them to Turin! But the cardinal. refuſed 
to let the princeſſes go; a reſolution in which he 
Was confirmed and ſupported by the emperor, 


the auden-bagotit. of France, and the republic of 
Venice, At length, aſter an interval of three 


months, the dutcheſs Margaret, Wie declare 
that ſhe was not pregnant, was allowed to return 


to her father's houſe; but all her tears could not 


obtain permiſſion to take along with her her infant 
daughter.) Ferdinand, having aſſumed the title 
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un power of duke of Mantua; ſent the biſhop of B 0 oK 
Dioceſarea to Milan to apologize for his diſobe - 


dience to the orders of Spain, from a regard to 


the decree of the emperor, who had adjudged to 
him the tutelage of his niece; ſarther enjoining the 


prelate to paſs on to Vercelli, to conſole Margaret 
who lived there, and at the ſame time to inſinuate 
a propoſal of a marriage between that princeſs and 


the cardinal duke, as the only means of quenching _ 
the flames of diſcord „ and uniting. the houſes f 


Savoy and Gonzaga both by blood and affection. 


The biſhop, + diſcharging his truſt with fidelity | 
i and zeal, preſſed the duke of Savoy to conſent 


to an eee e Aber of differences. The duko 
diſcovered a readineſs to converſe on that ſubject, 


Which inclined the Mantuan envoy. at firſt to 


conclude that his embaſſy would not be fruitleſs. 


But Charles, till riſing in his demands, in pro- 
portion to the importunity of the biſhop, had 


nothing elſe in view than, by amuſing this eccle · 
ſiaſtic with frequent conferences; to gain time for 


ripening a project as bold as any that had ever 


been conceived by any politician or hero. Before 


his eyes there lay the ſtate of Montſerrat ,. to 
which he had ancient pretenſions, and which in- 


terſected and broke the ſtrength of Piedmont, on 
one ſide extending itſelf even to the Alps, and on 


anotber e nigh to Turin. This ſtate, 
y the lamentations and com- 


defended only 
plaints of its preſent poſſeſſor., lay naked and 


expoſed to the ſudden attack of any hoſtile 
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BOOK invader.” The princes of Italy, ; enervated by "7M ” 


V; 


oy, would not eaſily be awaked from that pro- 


. 281% found fleep into which they had been lulled by 


| Tony habits of indolence, ſubordination , and 
peace. The emperor, on that fide of the Alps, 
5 ſcarcely poſſeſſed the ſhadow of power. The 
| kingdom of France was torn in pieces by intef- 
tine diſcord; and the power of Spain, though 


formidable, was diſtant. The Milaneſe, lately 


diſarmed, was deſtitute of military ſtores and 
proviſions; and, what was a great encouragement 


to Charles Emanuel, it was governed by his con- 
fident Mendoza, whoſe mind, he might regulate 


With his uſual addrefs; or, if he ſhould prove 
unmanageable, Which polleſſed not thoſe maſter 


ly powers which are requiſite to act a ſucceſsful 
part in new and difficult ſituations. The delibe- 
rative genius of Spain would not act with an un- 
uſal celerity on aft becaſion, When a fear of 


drawing the French Inte Italy, Would naturally 


mend cautious circumſpection: or, if the 
rFonal batred of the duke of Lerma ſhould pre: 
I ia the breaſt of that favorite, - over reaſons 


of ſtate, before the hands of Inoiofa could be 


Atengtbened by a reivf6rcement from Spain „the 
— of Savoy might be eſtabliſhed in Montfer- 
Of all cenſigerations, that which gave the 


| bk of Savoy moſt uneafinefs, was the vigilance 


Sf abe Venetian ſenate, to horn no revolution in 
their "neighbourhood ever appeared an object of 
Sndifferegce. But he hoped that however they 
might interpoſe their counſels, they would not 
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lamities of war. On the whole, while diſtant 


ſtates were ignorant of his ſchemes, and beſore 


the princes of Italy, involved in clouds of mu- 
tual jealouſy, diffidence, and doubt, would unite 
either in power or defigns to oppble him, he re- 
| ſolved to carry into Montferrat the thunder of his 


arms, and to anticipate reſiſtance oy deciſiverobu 


| 5 and firm poſſeſſion. . 


Having ſecretly aſſembled his Sab ds the 
bilkop of Dioceſarea yet waited for. a definitive 
anſwer to the propoſals he had made for reconci- 
liation and peace, Charles Emanuel iſſued forth 


1 0 


The duke 
of Savoy 
invades 


Montferrat; 


from Vercelli in the filence of the night that 


followed the 22d day of April; - diſtributing 
his army in three diviſions, poured: into Mont- 


ferrat the terror and devaſtation of war. here 


was not any thing in that marquiſate capable of 
ſaſtaining his impetuous force; Caſal, the capi- 


tal, in which the duke Vincenzo had planted a 


ſtrong fortreſs, only excepted. And this alſo 
would have quickly fallen into his hands, if Gon- 


zaga, duke of Nevers, Who happened at that 


time to be in Italy, had not ſuddenly. thrown 
himſelf into it, with a ſmall force which he haſt - 


iy raiſed on the coaſt of Genoa. By garxiſoning 


and fortifying ſuch of the towns he had taken, 


as were moſt important for their ſituation and 
ſtrength, he formed a chain of poſts which; open- 
ed a communication between thoſe rich and fer- 


of the T anarus and. the Po: "I N theſe. he 
: | 4 


tile countries that are extended along the courſes 
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The duke 
of Savoy 
endeavours. ' 
to ſecure his 
conqueſts, 


1 
. 
. 


manded the troops on the confines of Savoy, 


the progreſs of that prince in Montferrat, and to 
| -chaſtiſe- his - preſum tion. But Charles Emanuel 


: 255 TNT a ſkies of his: deference to how teal 
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hoped to maintain his oy by « cont 
plunder e . | bs 


It was now the duke 5h Sunn: object 20 oy al | 
cure his conqueſts, and, for this purpoſe , he en- 


"deavoured either to appeaſe” thoſe powers whom 


he well knew. the violence of his conduct had of- 
fended, by ſubmiffive profeſſions of reſpect, and 

15 Allet coneeſſions; or, to divert their attacks 
from himſelf, by making them objects of jealouſy 
t one another. The queen regent of France, 
bdeing informed of the irruption of the Savoyards 


into Montferrat, was not untouched by the ſitu- 
ation of her nephew the duke of Mantua. In 
the firſt fervor of paſſion ſhe declared her reſo- 


lution to ſupport the houſe of Gonzaga, both with 
her influence and arms. Accordingly, ſhe. imme- 
- diately ſent the dutcheſs of Nevers to Grenoble, 


to engage the mareſchal Leſdiguieres, who com- 


ſpeedih to march with a powerſul army to check 


wrote à letter full of reſpect to the Queen, and, 


in order to ſooth the firſt tranſports of her re- 


ſentment, offered to ſubmit his pretenſions ta her 
bieten of and to e into ber We in the 


. and her juſtice. At the ſame time he inſtructed 


his partiſans at the court of Papa. „Where he had 
aq Mercure aleo „ 1613. Batt. Nan. Hint. lib. ont 
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found: means: of. cn the 8 avill of che BOOK 


favorites , the mareſchal and marchioneſs D'An- 


cre, to repreſent to the queen the impolicy of truſt- 
ing a great army in the hands of a Proteſtant gene- 
ral; and the deſperate imprudence of rouſing the 
| jealouſy; and' inviting the reſiſtance of the king 


of Spain. The nuncio too, and the Spaniſh am- 


baſſador having, from obvious motives, urged © 


the ſame arguments, the queen determined to 
countermand the orders ſhe, had ſent, or rather 
the application ſhe had made to Leſdiguieres, and 
to employ in behalf of her nephew vuly her ; cov 
offices at the court of Madrid 

In order to divert the reſentment. of "BAIN or to 
ſalpcnd its effects, Charles Emanuel employed 
greater art than that! which | had managed the 
court of France, but with lefs ſucceſs. 'He diſ- 
patched his confeſſor to the governor of: Milan, 
humbly to apologize for his invaſion of Montfer- 
rat, without the knowledge and conſent of the 


king of Spain. This meſſenger was, ſoon after, 
followed by the prince of Piedmont, and the 


prince of Piedmont by multitudes of other am- 
baſſadors in rapid ſucceſſion. Theſe were all of 


them charged with offers ſo various and incompas 
tible, that the mind of Inoioſa, diſtracted and 


confounded amidſt ſo great a variety of views, 
knew not which to purſue; and remained in 4 


ſtate of inactivity and b Thus the 
| "5008 Batt. Nani, Hiſt, lib, 5 1613. | Hiſtoire du Connttable 


de Lefdiguieres; lib. viii. ch. wt 5 5 Ep erer recon- 
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friend Mendoza in arms, by ſtorming as it were 
the ſeat of his affections and paſſions, whence 
alone flow all the operations of war and of peace; 


and by making, in the language of the celebrated 
Niani, a war of wit upon his mind. But the inge - 
nious ſubtilty of Charles Emanuel, not ſatisfied 


with preventing Inoioſa from acting at all, attempt 


ed to make him act in ſuch a manner, as to ad- 


vance the intereſts of Savoy in Italy, and wholly 
to ruin thoſe of Spain. The ftratagem by which 


he hoped to effect this bold deſign was ſpecious. 


He propoſed that the governor, in the name of 
the king of Spain, ſhould, with his aſſiſtance take 
poſſeſſion of the metropolis, the only place of con- 
ſiderable ſtrength in Montferrat, but that every 
other part of that marquiſate ſhould be annexed 
to his own dominions. At the ſame time, that 
the authority of the Spaniſh monarch might be 
paramount over the whole province, he propoſed 
farther, that the towns which he had taken, being 
garriſoned by Savoyards, ſhould have the arms of 
Spain affixed to all their gates. But Mendoza, 


_* who wanted deciſion rather than penetration, was 
not enſnared by this infidious propoſal. 


For he 
was aware, that ſhould the Spaniards ſeize a part 


of Montferrat, while the pageantry of their name 


blazed over the whole, a jealouſy would be exci- 


ed among all the neighbouring powers, which 
the policy of Charles Emanuel, at a time when 
the Milaneſe were almoſt wholly diſarmed, would 
uſe asan engine to ſubvert HP 88 in OO 
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voured at firſt to ſubdue | the turbulence of that 
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1 he deep alarm which the jnvaſicn of Mont- BOOK 
ferrat ſpread throughout all the Italian ſtates , was v. 
a a ſevere mortification to the lofty ſpirit of Spain, 1613. 


as it implied a ſuſpicion, that the power of that T** due 


kingdom might not be ſufficient to control the 5 


_ ambitious deſigns of the duke of Savoy. The fubject of 


mortification 
Catholic king, reluctant to enter on war, endea- to Spain. 


prince with menaces and frowns; and, by the 


mere authority of Spain, to quiet the fears and 
reſtore the peace of Italy. T he fecretary' Vargas 


was diſpatched from Madrid to Milan, with or- 


ders to the governor to announce to Charles Ema- : 


nuel, that it was the will of Philip that he ſhould 
withdraw all his troops from Montterrat , hops to 
rn ag force in caſe of diſobedience. 27: 21 


The Spaniſh miniſters in Italy, in like nity, z We 


bored to maintain the authority of their na- 


tion by raiſing their language to the moſt majeſtic 


tone. The marquis of Inoioſa encouraged the _- 


Italian princes to truſt in the protection of the 
king of Spain, rejected with diſdain the idea of 


admitting any aſſociate with that monarch in com- 
poſing the differences of Italy, and attempted by 
various artifices to prevent Coſmo, duke of Tuſ. 
cany, from ſending aſſiſtance to his relation the 
duke of Mantua. Don Alphonſo de la Queva, 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador at Venice, aſſured the 
ſenate, that, without any noiſe or trouble, | 


Charles Emanuel ſhould be puniſhed, and Ferdi- 
Hand "reſtored to his rigthful inheritance; . 
there was no 8 to be fearſul of any event, or 


. 


vor b dent tts uunbetem m. bition bf any e, 
' while the undiminiſhed goodneſs and power of - 
a. the great potentate whom he ſerved, would not 
© ſuffer any innovation in Italy, nor any diſturbance. 
ol that peace org was you NEE FE under 
5 535 authority *7,” | 
Artifices of | But, although TIE was then threntened by Spain, 
rr ca although the emperor denounced the imperial ban, 
and his adverſary was directed and ſupported by 
the counſels and wealth of Florence and of Venice; 
yet the duke of Savoy remained undaunted, and 
ſteadily purſued his object by policy and arms, 
In order to alarm the jealouſy of Spain, he threat- 
ened to call to his aid the troops of France. When 
the Pope exhorted him to peace, he proteſted 
that he would overwhelm Italy with an inunda- 
tion of heretics. He diſmiſſed the Venetian am- 
baſſador with orders to inform the ſenate, that if 
they ſhould perſiſt in affording ſuccour to the duke 
of Mantua, he would cover the Adriatic with 
Turkiſh pirates. But while he thus ſtudied to 
work on the fears of his adverſaries, he neglected 
not to uſe any means by which he might conci- 
liate their favor. He offered to depoſite in the 
hands of the Spaniards. bis rights to Montferrat 8 
and the places he poſſeſſed in that province, on con- 
dition that the  princeſsMary ſhould be brought toMi. 
lan, and remain there along with her mother, a propo- 
ſition by which he intended at once to ſhow his own 
deference to the king of Spain, and to 0s the ſeeds of 
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tua. Nor was his deſign diſappointed; for to the | 
meaſure which he had propoſed the governor of Mi. * 
lan cordially agreed. But Ferdinand utter 1 
ed it, with bitter complaints againſt LS 
who preſumed, without his knowledge, t difp« 
of the blood of. Gonzaga. OP 3 
Charles Emanuel, having thus thrown Ro. . | 
of diſobedience to the will of Spain on Ferdinand - 
endeavoured to improve the advantage he had 
gained by ſending Victor Amadeus to repreſent to 
the court of Madrid 8 how much the duke, his 
father, inclined to do what ſhould be agrecable : 
to their defire. Of this, be ſaid, he had given 
a ſignal proof, by committing into their hands the 
heir of his dominions as a Heftes of the ROPE 
of his whole houſe. | We 
On the ſtrength, of all this merit _ the ow | 55 
of Spain, the duke, having baſtily thrown a gar. 
riſon of four hundred men into Ponteſtura, under 
the colors of Spain, marched onward with his 
army to Nizza de la Paglia, and began to batter 
it from three different places. This town, which 
was but weakly fortified, was, however, effectully 
defended by the fidelity and. valor of its governor, 
Manfrino Caſtiglione, Who, by rigorous diſci 
pline, ang, by Went Gallics, gained time for its 
relief. | > 
The governor of Milan, 5 1 had by this time The covers 
reinforced his army, rouſed by a general clamor, 2 
and conſtrained by the orders of Spain, reſolved Nane of 
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So 8 K his Gland; the duke of Savoy. He ſent the prince 
v. of Aſcoli with five thouſand men to join the prince 
1613. Vincenzo , „ Who waited their arrival with three 
thouſand more in the ſervice of the duke of Man- 

tua. The flowneſs of Aſcoli's march ſeemed to 

indicate an intention to hearken to a propoſition 

that had been made for a ſuſpenſion of arms; but 

| the Mantuans urging him to advance n dot 
delay, the united army at laſt approached to Nice. 

The Savoyards, no longer doubting the intention 

of Inoioſa to raiſe the ſiege, on pretence of reſpect 

to the enſigns of Spain, retreated in good order 
Without being purſued. The duke of Savoy now. 

offered to ſurrender all that he poſſeſſed in Mont- 
Ferrat, and peace was made on this condition. 

But this pacification did not remove the appre- 
henſions of the princes of Italy; ſor the duke of 
Savoy had uniformly contended for an act of 
oblivion in favor of count St. George, and other 
— of Mantua, who had taken up arms to 
whe his claim to Montferrat; and the duke of 

ntua , on the bther hand, had as conſtantly 

inſiſted on their puniſhment , i and alſo « on e 

Dion of damages. 

Theſe roms rf pretenſions ae ted 6 to Uebe fa 

racity of the Italian ſtates the embers of a war, 

1 | | Ba to flame out with increaſed fury. There 
= Wuas evidently a colluſion, they thought, between 
= 1 1 Charles Emanuel and the marquis of Inoioſa, 
"4 FO - fome ſecret deſign which would ſoon tranſpire + 
= :: » for though the duke evacuated! the towns he had 
NF 85 dea, 1 ke did not diſmiſs, but, on the contrary, 
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| deiided part in favor of Savoy, and in the moſt 


| lets his troops; and the inn uch Book 
| he ſeemed to have accompliſhed” the deſign of his VJ. 


military preparations , remained ſtill in arms. 161% 


Their conjectures were not. without foundation; 


for Ferdinand would not pardon the partiſans 'of = 
a commpetitor for the ſovereignty''of any part of 
his dominions; and ſtill inſiſted on reparation of 
damages. And Charles publiſhed to the whole 
world, in writing as well as diſcourſe, that the 
governor promiſed him that no farther mention 
ſhould: be made of damages, and that the exiles 


of Montferrat ſhould be reſtored to their eſtates, 
and all the privileges of other ſubjects; à con- 


dition from which. be was  deceratiued: never 0 
depart. „ . 
In this e th 1 0 1508868 SPY 2 


haughty ſtrain threatened Ferdinand with all the 
rage of war, if he ſhould refuſe to agree to the 
terms which he had preſcribed. He inſtantly dif- 
patched Antonio Pimentelli, general of the Mi- 
laneſe light - horſe, to bring the young princeſs 


from Mantua to Milan. This, Pimentelli would 


have done, even by force, if, having been con _ 


not been convinced, that, from illneſs, ſhe was 
not in a condition in which ſhe could be removed. 
Upon this the duke of Mantua ſent an envoy to The award... 


of Spain res 


Madrid with his excuſe for not giving up the pecting the 


| Princeſs, and another to France to ſolicit the good diſpue 


concerning 


offices of the queen · regent, with the Spaniſh-mo- Montferrac. 


| OE OO ſhe n granted... The miniſters | 


. 


. 


613. 


aL 


: other. tendency than to reduce himſelf, as well as 
that prince, under the dominion of Spain: un- 


| BoOK 01 PEEL at laſt Schrell che ES of tie, to ba, 
fo That the differences between the dukes of Sa- 
voy and Mantua concerning reparation of dama- 


ges, and the pardon of the rebels, ſhould be re- 
Eck to the arbitration of the pope,” the emperor, 
and. himſelf; that the princeſs Mary ſhould. be 


| bronght: to Milan; that the dutcheſs Margaret 


ſhould marry Ferdinand; and that both dukes 
ſhould diſarm their forces, thoſe of the king being 


ſufficient to execute whatever. ſhould: be neceſſary 
for relieving the e And e io ob- 
ſtinate. 3 . | 
The marquis ok. e at =. ee tide that 
"a ſent: Pimentelli.to Mantua, in order to preſerve 
the appearance of impartiality , diſpatched San. 


cho de Luna, governor of the caſtle of Milan, 
to Turin, to; ſignify. to the duke of Savoy that 
| he, muſt lay down his arms. Charles was now 
Fuße that his conteſt with Ferdinand had no 


willing, therefore, to diſband his army, the only 
pledge of his ſovereign independency, he imme- 
diately ſet about framing excuſes, and i inventing 
ſtratagems. He repreſented to the Spaniſh mi- 
niſters at Milan; that in the province of Dauphi- 


ny there was an army, commanded by the mare - 


 fchab Leſdiguieres, which waited only the queen- 


8 regent's orders to pour into Piedmont; it was, 


- therefore, neceſſary for him to ſtand on his guard. 
| Inſtead, of diſbanding, he inſiſted on leave to re- 


wales his ax, n as a e of; As fidelity 
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1 he deſired that ſome Spaniſh regiments might be v. 
„ quartered in Piedmont. This, he ſaid, would be 16506 4 

doing him an eſſential ſervice; becauſe, his country 505 5 

5 being defended by the arms of Spain, he would be 2 

- at liberty to march whitherſoever: the neceſſity; of = 

t his affairs ſhould call him. But the Spaniards were 0 

5 by this. time too well acquainted. with the artifices are at 

E of Charles to fall eaſily into his ſnares. They per: 

55 ceived that it was his aim to excite the jealouſy of e 

— France, and to produce a rupture between r 5 


kingdom and Spain. He doubted not, that if he 


t could draw the Spaniſh troops into Piedmont he 

= would eaſily prevail on the mareſchal Leſdiguieres : 

* to croſs, the Alps in order to expel them. Hoſtili- f 

5 ties, once begun, would not ceaſe with the retreat 

t of the Spaniards into their own dominions; and. 
5 G&,ͤzmidſt the contentions, of. his enemies, he might 

0 find ſome. means of his own aggrandizement. Such „„ 
$ was the refined project of the duke of SH, ee 
— About this time, the ſecretary Vargas, in his „ 
7 return to Spain, paſſing by Turin, demanded of ahr 
the duke a categorical anſwer to the queſtions pres 

y whether he would diſband his troops or no? W 

- Charles heſitated not a moment to ſnow his reſpec — 

5 to the Catholic king by anſwering in the-afficma;.. 

-. tive. He immediately made a ſhow! of diſbanding | 

. his army in the preſence of the: Spaniſh miniſte x 

, but he took care to keep on foot his foreign oops. 
having diſmiſſed only his e = WY 

= en i e , v0 2 ber: 92115 
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3 o ο The determination of'i the Catholic king, and 
. 105 pere mptory tone reſpecting Montferrat, filled 
CON Ferdinand with reſentment, and Charles with in- 
dignation. Nevertheleſs, Ferdinand declared that 

Spain on rhe he Was Willing to accept all the other terms pre- 
mines „ feribed by the court of Madrid, provided they 
Savoy and Would net inſiſt that the young pnaeeſs ſhould be 
Mantua. carried to Mantua; à condition to which they 
| green without difficulty. But Charles Emanuel, 

to all the foreign miniſters reſiding at his court, 

poeured forth the bittereſt invectives agaioſt the 

pride ef Spain, Which he repreſented as a juſt 
Sround ef general apprehenſion. If the Spaniſn 
wWonareh, faid he, ſhall be ſuffered to impoſe his 

— __Imnpetious conitnantls on me; the princes of Italy; 

| | _ delutied dy treaties, /-or ſubdued by arms; will 
thenceforth lie at his feet, fearing puniſhment and 
aſking pardon. If the preſent juncture ſhall prove 
the fervilicy of our diſpoſitions, we ſhall. quickly 
de ſtripped of the ſhadow of that power mk Which 
| de wanted wiſdom to preſerve the reality,” 
| Reception of | The indignation f the duke was ſtill more in- 
riscwont at flamed when the prince of Piedmont gave bim an 


Piedmont at 


the court 15 account of bis treatment at Madrid. He had no 
Madrid. fooner arrived in Catalonia than he received 'an 
order to femain in chat province, until it ſhould 
be known whether his father would yield obe. 
Aience to the orders of the king; and, if he Was 
nat laſt received at court, it Was 0 coldnefs 
_ And with ſcorn: The prime miniſter ſpoke of the 
duke of Savoy with diſdain and-with hatred, and 
JJ + Oe SR, „ „„ e 5 


PI 01. KING OF SPAIN. I 
Hina the fevereſt chaltifement if he thould 


not ſubmit, without reſerve. to the authority of 


his Catholic majeſty: _ 


This narrative of his ſon fixed the reſolutien 61 
Chafles. He inſtantly declared his firm purpoſe 
to maititain his independence” with bis word, or 
to periſli in the attempt. Ateordingly be levied 
freſh troops, and exerted every nerve again to 
form a eonfedetacy againſt that imperivus fate, 


whoſe incurable ambition ſtill Aithed at tlie fove. | 


teighty of Europe. He fill} kept tp a doſe 


500k 


WP. 
1614, 


Courageous 
re ſolution 
of Charles 
Emanuel 
duke of 
Savey. 


correfpondence with the prince of Conde and the 


diſcontented lords in France, hoping to find em- 
ployment for the arths of Philip in fopporting the 


the poſitive orders of the queen-regent, Leſdigui- 
tres found means to 
French ſoldiers from B 
Who greatly reinforced the Sayoyard army 


paſs feveral thoufands of 
uphiry ift6 Piedrniont, . 


authority of Mary de Medic And iti ſpite of 


Oharles alſo infinuated himfeif, ot this" bees. 


Orange; and engaged in his fetvice- oth troops 


b of, into the confidence of Maurice, prince f 


undef cbünt John of Naſſau. But, What ehcod- 


raged him moſt, was the hope of affiflatice from 


the republic of Vene Which, he doabred not, 


Would readily unite theit ams with bis for the | 
pürpoſe of removing froth their confines, 6r at 


Teaſt of bumbling the power of as indpetious 1 


* Mercure Francois, 1614. Siri, Memor. recon. tom. 
tit, p. 222. Memoires de la Regente de Marie de Medici 
Batt. Nan. lib. i, 1614. 
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B 00 K veigbbour. He therefore: het to _—_ : 
V. : John James Piſcina, a man of diſtinguiſhed abilities 


. 1614. and powerful eloquence, to propoſe to the ſenate 
a alcague, defenſive and offenſive, for the preſerva- 
=; 0 bon. or rather, the recovery of the liberties of 
„„ Piſcina painted, in glowing colors, the 
dauependent condition of the Italian princes, and 
che inordinate ambition of the court of Spain. He 
offered to refer to their arbitration the difference 
between the houſes of Savoy and Gonzaga; im 
Plored cheir aid and their advice; declaring, at the 

Jame time, that whatever counſels other Rates 
ſhould follow, the duke of Savoy was determined 

to die with his ſword. in his hand, rather than to 

live in ſubjection to the tyranny of any power 

on cart. Y 

The ee — 5 oo noble wpirit of the 
bo 8 and found the higheſt ſatisfaQion 1 in reflect 
ing, that the natural guardian of Italy poſſeſſed 
all that courage and foreſight which, that important 
character required. Nevertheleſs, being unwilling 
to involve themſelves in war, while there was A 
ray of hope that the liberty of Italy might be united 
With its peace, they declined to interfere; 1 in the | 
diſpute. concerning Montferrat, as that matter, 

5 they ſaid, had already been referred to the arbitra- 
tion of- he emperor and the king of Spain. They | 
adviſed Charles to accommodate. all differences 
with the duke of Mantua, and to 8 to the 


5 * Al cui Senno, al cui Petto, allac cui i Deftra 
Commiſe il Ciel la Cura 155 


5 1 Dells Leiche e 2. 


5 By a Mb 


8 ſaperior power 8 Spain Hines ſatisfaction BOOR : : 
might not be unbecoming the dignity of à ſo- v. | 


| ee their influence in all the courts of Europe of Savoy 


The - Spaniards provoked, not pacified ; by the! | 


| with a capitulstion. 


| wholly towards peace, in obedience” to the poſi· N 


TI. * * - 
* 5 


the duke, at the ſame time, that the king of Spain 8 
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vercign prince. At the fame time they aſſured 161 
him of their affection and good offices, and that _ 
they would not remain idle ſpectators of FUN 
and oppreſſion. 

Faithful to their promiſe, the eln natd The duke 


. 


in favor of the duke of Savoy. To, the Spaniſh: ee 


miniſters, particularly ; both at Madrid and Milan, RW | 
they repreſented the calamities and the dangers of 

war, and expatiated on the advantages of concord © 
and peace. But the deep wound which the bold. 
neſs of the duke of Savoy- had given to the pride 
of Spain was fomented by lenitives, and to be 
cured only by the ſharp remedies of fire and ſword: 


interceſſion of the Venetians in behalf of Charles 
Emanuel, proudly rejected every condition that _ 
might wear the complexion of treating that prince Ek 

on a footing of equality , or even of N him „ 


8 
— 


Inoioſa, although his own ielssetie sz were 


tive and reiterated commands of the court of Ma- 
drid, ſent an ambaſſador to Turin with orders to 
Charles to lay down his arms; to require a pro- | 
miſe, in writing, that he would not moleſt the 
territories of the duke of Mantua; and to inform _ 


would not be bound by wi conditions but Tuck 
4 15 | 5 3 „ : 
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BOOK. as ſhould be dictated by his own moderation. The 
v. duke of Savoy liſtened to this meſſage with 2 
2614. ſerene countenance ,' and without making any | 
= reply: but he ordered the ambaſſador inſtantly 

to leave his dominions; and, tearing from his neck 

"the enſign of the Golden Fleece, he returned it 

inte the hands of that miniſter , defiring him to 
deliver it to the king , ; and to tell him that be - 

.. fromey to wear a badge of honor conferred by a 

prince who threatened him with Chains. | The 

duke haſtened to Aſti to collect his forces 5 

The governor Ineioſa, whoſe army „lately 3 with 
== OO be from Spain, canſiſted of thirty thouſand. 
geld againft foot and three thouſand horſe, croſſed the Seſia, 

. 5 * and took up his quarters at Careſana, not far 
Ps from Vercelli, in the hope that Charles would 
humble himſelf before ſo great a military force, | 

and yield to the renown of the Spaniſh arms. 

But the duke, with an army in numbers greatly 

inferior ta that of Inoiaſa , paſſing over to the other 

| fide of the Sefia, let Jaaſe on the Milaneſe all the 

rage of war; and, having ſurpriſed and burned 

* ſeveral towns and villages, returned within bis 
daun confines: with priſoners , plunder, and troops 

5 inſpirited by ſucceſs. The Spaniards ſeeing the 

Milaneſe thus invaded, and knowing that it was 

naked and expoſed ta the frequent attacks of 

their vigilant and enterpriſing enemy, having 

. W to Coraſans and Ta Maa. Ma 
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| their poſts i in Piedmont, and retired thin their 


own territories. i 1 
The governor of Milan, in W ah W om; 


in ſome meaſure,” the loſs. and diſadvantage he 
had ſuffered in this conteſt with the duke of Savoy; 
encamped near Vercelli to cover the building of a 
fortreſs within the Spanifh-bounds, bur fo advan- 
tageouſly ſituated as to (protect: the Milaneſe by 
ſhutting up a paſſage through which it was open 
to hoſtile invaſion, and at the ſame time: to curb 


the power of the Savoyards in the adjacent quarter 


of Piedmont. This fortreſs was a mile in circuit, 

and, in honor of the duke of Lerma, called Fort 
5 Sandoval. The Spaniards had long meditated this 
deſign, but hitherto deferred its execution, being 


unwilling to excite any jealouſies in the princes 
and ſtates of Italy. In this undertaking ſeveral 


weeks were ſpent; mean white, Rs aloe; . 
Yang was fitteſt for action. 


When the news of the 1 ae by 


the duke of Savoy in the Milaneſe reached Ma- 


drid, the Spanifh miniſters were aſtoniſhed at his 


| boldneſs, , and being unaceuſtomed to refiſtance in 
Italy, were inflamed with the higheſt degree f 
: reſentment. | They vawed his deſtruction, execcrar 
ted his name, and reproaching the governor af 
Milan with(ignorance , or want of ſpirit, excited 
him to revenge the diſhonor that had been done 
to the territories of Spain, and to the royal ſtand- 


ard. The reſentment of Spain was farther vented 


in a manifeſto, devolving to king Philip all the 
[eſtates of Charles Os which were fiefs of 


E4 


200K 


V. 
16147 


The rage of 
the Spaniards 
againſt the 
duke of 
Save. 
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BO ok Milan: and the imperial mini 92 3 


v. againſt Charles the ban of the N ah 5 he W 
261% not inſtantly diſband his army. 


Againſt thoſe attacks of the pen, Charles Dinas 


vuel defended himſelf with the ſame weapon. 


That none of his eſtates were fieſs of Milan, he 
proved from the records of hiſtory. To his imperial 


majeſty he wrote a reſpectſul letter, giving an 


elaborate and circumſtantial detail of the reaſons 
he had to be diſſatisfied with the conduct of Spain, 
of the ravages of the Spaniſh troops, and the ne. 


ceſſty he was under of keeping up a force to op- 


poſe them. In concluſion, he entreated the em- 
peror to revoke the interdict he had iſſued againſt 
him; and ſarther, that he would employ his in- 


fluence with the king of += "8 in order to engage 


him to diſband his troops The other Spaniſh 
miniſters in Italy, perceiving that the lofty ſpirit | 
of Charles Emanuel was ſtill unbroken, complained 
of the remiſſneſs of Inoioſa, and expreſſed. to that 


commander a ſuſpicion that the Spaniſh arms had 


| loſt their character of invincible **. In order to 


retrieve their reputation, they ſent a powerful 
naval force, part of a fleet which had been fitted 


out to watch the motions of the l to make 


" weefornt: on the orga of 5 „„ apes 
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The marquis de Orcirl he de this! BOOK 
armament, finding that he had not a force ſuffici- v. 
ent to take Nice, turned his arms againſt Oneglia, 16. 
a maritime town of Savoy, environed by the lr 8 5 : 
fines of Genoa,” except where it is ſeparated from Spaniards. 
Piedmont by the Appennine mountains. Diſem- 
barking his troops on the territories of the Geno- 
eſe, he placed within their bounds his battering 
cannon, which played upon Oneglia with ſucceſs. 
To this place Charles Emanuel could not ſend any 
ſuccours, without the conſent of Genoa, which 
Was rebiſed; This act of hoſtility he revenged by» _. 
reducing Zuccarello, a fief of the empire, under 
the protection of that republic. Oneglia was de- 
ſended five days, by the valor of the marquis of 
Dogliani. Having ſurrendered this town on 
Honorable terms, this commander brought a 
part of the garriſon” into Marro, a caſtle ſituated 
on a rock, a little more inland, and which com- 
mands ſome vallies full of villages. This fortreſs 
vas alſo ſoon after reduced by the Spaniſh forces, 
increaſed to the number of five thouſand, 8 the 
arrival of ſeveral gallies from Sicily. 

The governor of Milan, urged by the reproach- 
es and importunities of his countrymen, in order 
to ſupport this naval expedition, put his army in 
motion, though weakened by ſickneſs, 'and a 
flicted in their march, by thoſe exceſſive rains ' | 
which at that ſeaſon overflowed all the country. 1 
Having croſſed the river Tanarus, not without a 

gallant oppoſition from the duke of Savoy, he 

found himſelf in a ſituation fulb of embarraſſment 
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Treaty of 


peace be- 
tween the 


Spaniards 
and duke 
of Savoy. 


of Aſti, and to canton his troops in the open 
country, would expoſe them a prey to the vigi- 
| lance and rapid movements of Charles Emanuel. 
He, therefore, judged it prudent to retire to che 


country about Alexandria. 


Ia the ſpring following, the 1 armies din 
reinforced, and on both ſides great preparations 
made for war. But in the city of Aſti, and pre- 


ſence of Charles Emanuel, a treaty was framed by 


Julius Savelli, nuncio at Milan, and the marquis 


of Rambouillet, ambaſſador extraordinary in lta« 


ly from France, the chief articles of which were, 


that the duke of Savoy ſhould diſband his troops, 


keeping on foot only his uſual garriſons; that with- 


in fifteen or twenty days aſter, Inoioſa ſhould alſo 


diſbang his army, and give his word to the pope 
and the king of France, that he would not com- 


mit any act of hoſtility againſt the duke of Savoy; 


that the priſoners and places taken on either ſide 
ſhould be mutually reſtored; that the jewels and 
dowry of Margaret ſhould be returned; and that 


an act of indemnity and oblivion ſhould he paſſed. 


In Wear a fark ſubjects of Montferrat, as had 


taken up arms in eppoſition to the duke of Man- 


tua. | Theſe conditions were not | altogether ſa · 


tisfactory to Charles Emanuel: nevertheſeſs, hav. 


5 ing in vain endeavoured to reuſe other powers to 


arms againſt Spain, and being deſirous of capcili- 
ating the favor of the pope and France, who offer - 
ec to guarantee the treaty they propeled, he de- 
clared his readineſs to accept them. Tt is alledged 


% 5 
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z by ſome writers, that this eines would not Li BOOK 
p. agreed to this treaty, while he had no other enemy v. 
7 to contend with than Inoioſa, if he had not ima 64g. 

5 gined that it would be rejected by the Spaniſh mi- _ 


ö niſters. If this was his conjecture, he was nat 

- deceived; for when Rambouillet and Savelli pre- 
ſented it to the governor of Milan, in full eonfl-. 
dence that he would ſign it, he told them that he 
was deprived of all power of making peace with 
the duke of Savoy, by a late order from Madrid. 

The reſolution of the Spaniards to maintain the war in 
 predominancy of their power over the princess 
of Italy was heightened and confirmed by the foce 
gels « of their arms in Germany. 

Prince Maurice, aſſiſted by troops . 
France and England, on the firſt of September | 
1619, made himſelf maſter of Juliers, which, with 
all its dependencies, immediately ſubmitted te the 

marquis of Brandeoburgh, and the count Palatine 
of Neuburgh, known at that time by the title of 
the princes in poſſeſſion. Theſe princes lived up- 
wards of two years in the ſame caſtle, and go- 
verned the ſtates of Cleves and Juliers by their 
joint authority. But having quarelled at laſt, as 
might have been expected, they broke through 
the agreement that every thing ſhould be done in 
concert , and iſſued edicts, not conjointly, but ſe- 
Parately. Their mutual friends, in order to heal 

this rupture, 3 them to cement a ſriend- 55 
ſhip by Marriage But this advice, ee 
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the prince of Neuburgh, having, in conſequence of 
this counſel; gone to demand the daughter of 
\ Brandenburgh in marriage, at a feaſt, when his 
blood was warm, and his ſpirits high with wine, 
let fall ſome expreſſions, which ſo exaſperated the 
elector that he gave him a box on the ear. This 
effeQually cured the young ſuitor's paſſion for his 
daughter. Henceforth 'the princes in poſſeſſion 
became avowed enemies, and thought of nothing 
but fortifying theinſelves againſt each other by 
rng holds troops, and allies. The count Pa- 
latine; by various acts of obedience, courted the 
favor of che emperor; and; in Ser 8 concili- 
ate that of the Catholic league; the prince of 
Neuburgh married the ſiſter of the duke of Bavaria, 
and the elector of Cologne. The marquis of 
Brandenburgh, on the other hand; called to his 
aid the military power of the Rates general of the 
United Provinces: It is probable; that when this 
infant republic conſented to employ its arms in de- 
Fence of Brandenburgh, 1t apprehended not any 
" oppoſition: from thoſe of Spain. That monarchy, 
about five years before, had betrayed its inability 
to proſecute war, by its eagerneſs for peace. 


Since that time, it had exhibited a ſtriking token 


of improvidence and languor, when it beheld 
without concern, at leaſt without any exertion, 
the mighty preparations of Henry the Great; 


and the duke of Savoy had inſulted it in Italy, as 


yet with impunity. Prince Maurice, therefore, 
without 8 N 1 . from the 


o 
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1 „on 8 of carrying relief to the © 
marquis of Brandenburgh, prepared to. extend the 


boundaries of the United Provinces by new con- 


queſts in the dutchies of Cleves and Juliers. Hay- 
ing gained the governor of the caſtle of Juliers, he 


poured into that fortreſs a ſtrong Dutch garriſon, 
without oppoſition. | He afterwards came to fort 


Schenck with an army of eighteen thouſand men gt 
and penetrating into Germany, took , 
on the Rhine, where he placed a garriſon, an 
many other places in the utchy, of Cleves, and 
the county of La Marck. _ 

| The acceſſion of the ates of 1 and Ja. 
ers, to thoſe of the United Provinces, : would, in 
the fue, have. extended the dominion. of t at. re: 
public over all the Auſtrian Netherlands, had not 
the rapidity of prince Maurice's conqueſts receiy- 
ed a check from the judicious and rapid move- 


: ments of the marquis of Spinola. This penetrat- 
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ted States. 


e 
Maurice 


oppßoſen by 


ing genius, who bad ſtrenuouſly ſupported the the Mar- 


pacific counſels of. Prince Albert at the court of 
Madrid, now perceived the neceſſity of having 
recourſe to arms. He convinced the archduke 
Albert, and alſo the miniſters of Spain, that the 


preſent Was the proper time to oppoſe the views 


of that youthful ſtate, whoſe ſucceſsful ſtruggle 


with the power of Spain had inſpired. ideas of. 


ambition and new conqueſts. . It was better, he 
ſaid, at this juncture , , to commit their. cauſe to 


the 1 of war, and to contend. for what re- 


quis of 
Spinola; 


mained of their ſovereiguty in arms, than to re- 
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Provinces, in the Low Countries, ſhould be irre. 


ſiſtible. On pretence of reſtoring the. ſupremacy 
of the IP and the pope over the Proteſtants 


of Aix la Chapelle, who had depoſed the Catholic 


” magiſtrate of that city, and baniſhed the Jeſuits 
an 


Romitfh priefts, Spin ola , aſſembled an army 
of thirty thouſand men, and provided a great 


_ pfifed Aix la Chapelle, where he re-eſtabliſhed the 
Papal juriſdiction and imperial power. Thence 


he bent his courſe to the north. eaſt, and by this 
movement ſeemed to indicate an intention of laying 


Rege to Juliers. But, wheeling ſuddenly aboat, 


de croſſed the Rhine two leagues below Cologne, 
aud, joining the troops of ,Neuburgh; entered 
MMolſheim, fell down the Rhine, reduced Offoy, 


Liege of + 
MI 


and proceeded onward to Weſel, which he inveſted 
With part of his forces. The inhabitants of this 
plate, by à conſtant and heayy fire, repulſed the 
Allailants with great flaughter. But Spigola, having 


brought up his whole army, formed his Intrench- 
ments with fo much judgment, that his troops, 


Approaches with celerity and with fafety. And, 


Having planted three batteries of eight cannons, 


He kept up fo Hot a fire, that within Jefs than twe 


Hours, one of the city - gates, and all that could 


"oppoſe an enttance by that way , was reduced th 
aſhes. Thie beſieged, underſtafding that prince, 


Maurice and the marquis of Brandeoburgh weit 


Conting to their relief, determitied to make a vi. 
Yorous reſiſtance. But the women mounting the 


walls with their children in their arms, with: tears 
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and cries entreated them to firtender. | Thie 3 x 


men, melted by the ſuppliant voices of their wives 
and ſcreaming infants, ſent deputies to Spinola 


to alk a favorable capitulation. This was readi- 


ly granted: it was ſtipulated oa the one fide, that 


no change ſhould be introduced in the religion or 


government of the city; that the military officers 
of Brandenburgh . ſhould. march out of the city 
with their baggage, arms, and warlike ſtores; anl. 
that the citizens, ſhould have liberty to retire and 


| ſettle wherever they pleaſed. On the other hand, 


Spinola only demanded that he ſhould be allowed 
to introduce into Weſel a: garriſon. of a. thouſand 
men, there to remain until the Dutch 
ſhould be withdrawn from Juliers. As ſoon as he 


entered this place he began to ſtrengthen Its for- 


tifications, and by all means to ſecure its gelten, 
He built three hundred barracks near the Walls, 
and obliged the inhabitants to furniſh beds and 
other neceſſary furniture. He | alfo increaſed the 
garrifon of Weſel with two thouſand fodt, anti 
three hundred horſe, under the command of Ve- 


laſco. The inhabitants in a ſtrong remonſtrance 


tepreſented to Spinola, that, according to the 
terms of capitulation, he was to introduce a gaf- 


riſon of one thoufand men. Spidola ſteroly IV- WY 
plied, that it was indeed agreed that he ſhould 


bring into Weſel one thouſand; men; but that 
he had never promiſed. think: he would at nb 


time increaſe their number. Having obliged: thee 
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3 of Duyſburgh, a; pie . Weſel 


and Duſſeldorp, to admit a ſtrong garriſon, he 
paſſed the Rhine, and approached ſo near the camp 
of Maurice that the centinels of the oppoſite armies 
frequently converſed, and ſometimes drank toge · 


ther. The prince of Orange ſent a meſſenger to 
Spinola, to know in what prince's name he en- 


tered the States of Cleves and Juliers. Spinola an. 
ſwered. by putting a ſimilar queſtion to the prince. 


Theſe illuſtrious antagoniſts lay near to one 


43 ee for a conſiderable time; but neither found 
an opportunity of attacking the other with advan- 


] tage. And, without breaking the truce, or in- 


Convenient 
method of 
making 
conqueſts, 


curring the uſual: calamities of war, they bad fal- 
len on a very convenient method of making con- 
queſts, by a kind of tacit compact, to divide be- 
tween them the ſtates they pretended to protect. 
The. United Provinces, alarmed at the ſucceſs, and 


apprehenſive of the future enterpriſes of Spino- 


la, at laſt engaged France, England, and certain, 
Proteſtant princes in Germany to mediate a recon- 


ciliation between the princes in poſſeſſion. A 


conference was held for this purpoſe at Santhen, 


Pd 


* a'town which in this quarrel had remained neutral, 


but without effect. The articles of agreement 


propoſed by the Mediators of peace, though they 


would in all probability have been accepted by 


Brandenburgh and Neuburgh, were only a ſub- 


ject of cavil to both Maurice and Spinola, hö 


| Fought. not to compoſe the differences of theſe 


. but to fix themſelves. in the places they 
had ta en. Thus entied; the ſingular campaign, 
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wth is not diſtinguiſhed by bloody battles and 
ſplendid victories ; but whoſe. origin and iſſue 
convey important political inſtruction. For thence 
it appears that conceſſions to a hoſtile people nas 


 turally invite them to repeat their attacks ; that 
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the only proper time for a nation to make peace, 5 


is when the enemy deſires it; and that no ſtate 
can admit within its bounds the arms of a ſu· 


perior power, without endangering it its own inde- 75 


pendence. 
A little good . is Wine to revive hs 
projects of mortified ambition. The court of 


Madrid elated by the ſucceſsful career of Spinola 


in Germany, felt their reſentment more and more 
inflamed againſt that daring prince who firſt ex- 
poſed the Spaniſh weakneſs in Italy ; and not 
leſs againſt his feeble opponent the marquis of 
Inoioſa. A letter was intercepted from the king 
of Spain to the governor of Milan, in which he 
vpbraided bim with the bemiſſneſs of his former 
conduct and gave orders from that inſtant to 
make an irruption into Piedmont, before the duke 
of Savoy, or any others of the enemies of the 
monarchy ,. could collect their forces, diſperſed in 


winter - quarters, to oppoſe him. T he governor, 


who had received repeated orders to the fame 


» 
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niards in 
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inflames thei? 
reſentment 
and am bi. 
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DA of Sa; 


Voy takes the 
purpoſe, as ſoon as the ſeaſon of action arrived, field again 


took the field at the head of an army of thirty ® yp 
' thouſand men. To this formidable body of ve. 


Milan. 


teran Spaniards the duke of Savoy oppoſed an 


and Sayoyards, and thoſe noble efforts of couthge 
Vor II. ” 


army of ſeventeen thouſand men, French, Swiſs, 


3 1 
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af Conduct wich which he was wont to encoun- 
ter danger, and to raiſe himſelf above misfortune, 
The conteſt which enſued proved how much the 


fſuccels of an army depends on the genius of one 


man; and how vain are the greateſt military pre. 
parations , If they are committed to the conduct 
of an unſkilful commander. 

The firſt movements of the pants, in the 
preſent campaign, indicated an intention of ſur. 
priſing Cortemiglia, the poſſeſſion of which would 
lay open to their incurſions the ſtates of Pied - 


wont on the ſide of Aſti, Seve, and Canelli, 


Into this place, therefore, Charles Emanuel im- 


= mediately threw three regiments of French, and 


eight hundred Swiſs , under the command of the 
count of St: George. The duke himſelf, haſten- 


85 ing from Turin 57 80 ſeven thouſand men, came 


kf Bn 


155 to > ale of f Min. The thick add 
Tolid. walls of Biſtagno , and the frequent and 
bold fallies of the garriſon , rendered all the ef. 
forts of the duke of Savoy. to reduce it under his 
power fruides. I n the hurry of his march he 
had not been able to bring up to this place more 
than two ſmall cannons. He attempted therefore 
to ſcale the walls, and attack the garriſon ſword 
in hand. He Was perſevering i in this deſperate 
and mad attempt „ When he was informed that 
woe was on his march for the relief of 1 


J 


* 
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a the hea of: a powerſul army. He 1 10 U 
immediately raiſed the ſiege, retreated in good 
order to Canelli!”*, and thence to Aſti, having 


perceived that thither the Spaniards bent their 


courſe. This place, before the arrival of the duke, 
was garriſoned with four thouſand foot, and a 
conſiderable number of cavalry, under che com- 
mand of prince Thomas. Here the whole forces 


of Charles Emanuel were now collected; and the 
iſſue of the ſiege of Aſti, was likely to decide the 


fate of the houſe of Savoy. But the city being 
of large extent, and the walls in many places in- 


firm, the duke determined: to meet the enemy at 
the river Verſa, on the banks of which Inoioſa 


appeared with an army of twenty - four thouſand | | 
; men. The reſt of his forces he had thrown into 7 


St. Damiano and Ulpiano, | towns of Montfer- 


rat, the firſt not far from Aſti , and the ſecond on 
the verge of Turin. The duke of Savoy, with 


fifteen. thouſand foot, and fifteen hundred horſe, 


oppoſed the. paſſage of the Spaniards over the Ver- 
ſa in vain. And Inoioſa, having croſſed this ri- 
ver with his Whole army, endeavoured to gain” the 


heights. of a hilly tract which ſtretched in # 
winding courſe to Aſti. This ſtation be haſtened 


to occupy., chat he migbt thence be enabled nat | 
only to cut off the duke's retreat to that city, 
but to drive him out of the adjacent plain. Bur 
Charles, having penetrated his deſign, immedi- 
hp fell back-to two poſts —— Tong OE 


** Hiſt. du Regne de Louis XII. 
2 9 Nan, Hiſt, dll Republic Vane Hb. 1 wha | 
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Book TER he had already lightly fenced by. ſmall 
v. trenches. Theſe poſts he committed to his French 
1616. and Swiſs -troops, forming together about two- 
| ; : thirds of his army, with ſome pieces of cannon. 
Engagement TI be Savoyard infantry he reſerved to act as ne- 
5 ceſſity might require . and with the cavalry he 
voy and the flanked his two poſts in a plain immediately be- 
Spaniards low them. The firm order, and deliberate va- 
Sacre lor of the Spaniſh troops ſuſtaining - the furious 
Spinola, affaults of the Savoyard cavalry ,'and preſſing up 
the hill which was occupied by the French, gain- 
ed at laſt an eminence, the poſſeſſion of ch 
decided the conteſt. For two pieces of cannon 
played from thence on the enemy with ſuch ef. 
fect, that they retreated; with · ſuch conſuſion and 
trepidation- to the ſecond poſt, as ſtruck a panic 
into the Swiſs, and threw them alſo into a diſor- 

der that was ſoon. after followed by æ precipitate 
ficht The duke of Savoy, on this important 

day, which ſeemed pregnant with the fortune of 
his houſe, appeared reſolute to maintain his ſove- 
reign power, or at leaſt to prove that he deſerved 
it. Performing the duty both of an able com- 
mander and gallant ſoldier, he directed the fight, 
- brought relief-to'! the oppreſſed, animated the 
weary, rallied the faint- hearted ; mad poured on 
thoſe that · fled the bittereſt reproaches. « But-the 
terror that had ſeized: multitudes being more con- 

tagious than the courage of an individual, though 
a general and ſovereign: prince, every effort of 


Charles to- withſtand the + ſteady valor of the 


e Was ineffectual. At laſt, e to 
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of the Spaniſh army; or the. Spaniſh army under 


tory. He ſuffered the enemy to march unmo- 
leſted to Aſti. e inſtead of laying; ſiege to 

that city, fortified himſelf againſt the attacks of 
his antagoniſt, by the moſt extenſive lines of cir- 


fende. The diſtant and jineffectual bombard- 
ments of Inoioſa, the ſkirmiſhes. Which followed 
between the Savoyards and Spaniards, and the 
deſperate but unſucceſsful aſſault that Was made 
by the former on the camp of the latter, might f 
demand a particular deſeription, were it ne- 
ceſſary farther to illuſtrate the courage which 
was exhibited] this campaign by the duke of Sa- 
voy, or that incapacity which diſgraced: the con- 


troops lay for ſix weeks. in the open air, on the 

hills near Aſti; and the exceſſive. beat, the un- 
ripe fruits, and the impurities of the camp, pro 

ducing diſeaſes, there enſued a great mortality 


been reinforced with che troops at Sandoval, 1 


PHILIP I. KING « or SPAIN.” 4 . 


adverſe. Lorne; but not detpairing of better, by q 0 5 vr 
the moſt extraordinary exertions off courage and 
of art, he carried off from the ſcene of action 208 ; 


five field · pieces, and part of that baggage e 


had been left by the Swiss. 
Nothing was now. wanting to make Italy. t. trem- 
ble, but either the duke of Savoy at the head 


5 5 


the colors of the duke of Savoy. The gover- 
nor of Milan knew indeed how to fight; „ but net 
how to direct a campaign, or to improve a vi-. 


cumvallation, and every poſſible method of de- 


duct of che governor of Milan. The Spaniſh 


both of men and cattle. + Although. the army had 
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BOOK others chat arrived by ſea, it was not half fo 


V. 


Ii. 


{ 


Arong as when it fat down before Aſti. Charles, 

on the other hand, though he enjoyed more com- 
wmodioss quarters, experienced ſuch frequent mu- 
tinies among his foreign troops, that it Was diff 


cult for bim to determine Whether they were of 


greater "ſervice or diſadyantage. Thus both par- 
ties were in fituations Which inchned them to 
hearken te terms of peace. A capitulation was 
drawn up by che marquis of Rambouiller, and ef. 
fectunliy recommended to the acceptance of the go- 
Verner and che duke, by the Venetian and Engliſh 
_ ambaſſadors.” This Was not materially different 
From the treaty which had been framed by the 
Pope's nuncio and the French ambaſſador, in the 
name of cheir refpeQive courts, towards the end 
of the preceding year, in the city of Aſti. On⸗ 
iy it gave greater ſecurity to the duke againſt 
the attacks of Spain. For it Was guaranteed by 
e republic: of Venice ; and , in caſe of its be- 
Ing violated by the Spaniards, a power was con- 
' £gaed to the duke of Savoy, of ſummoning to 
ts uſſiſtande, in che name of the king of France, 
_ «the'mare{chal Leſdiguieres, and all the governors 
of provinoes 5 on his dominions. The 
French ambaſſador, thinking he had now ac 
wompliſhed che object of bis etmbally, returned to 
Paris. Bat mo ſooner! had he left Piedmont than 
Perdinand” ,- whoſe 4hipft vof vengeance was in 
proportion to the narrownels of his capacity, be⸗ 
Agen do let looſe all the fury ef his refentment on 
| His xdvolied- Oe” "And Charles, on a the ne 
£ 2 


8 


choice * | A 11 to 4 Wires 
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band, | only Ree Oh a ſhow of diſhanding. his 


troops , being, juſtly apprehenſive, that the late 
agreement between him and the governor of Mi 


lan would be diſavowed by the court of Ms- 


drid. The ene of Aſti Was equally viol ted on 
both ſides: 5 5 
When the court 31 Madrid. Was inſorwed "that | 


| Inoiofa had concluded A diſgraceful . War by A. 
| diſhonorable peace, they were moyed A it 
indignation, But the man whoſe wrath 755 7 lis 


occaſion: blazed forth with, the Benet: 19 Was 


Don Pedro de Toledo, warquis of Vill a ir Villa Fon 


diſtinguiſhed even in Spain by a Hpught 25 
neſs, and a zeal for the glory. of. th = monarchy. 
is temper was. vehement, yet his underſtanding 
was at once ſubtle and ſolid, and his courage both 
exalted” and e 1 75 a Character 1 a 


v 


1616. 
Inoioſa fu 
perſeded in 


the governs | 
ment of Mie 


lan by the 
marquis of 


1 5 


0 
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houſe of Mantua. This mau, therefore was 
"choſen by Philip to ſucceed the marquis of Ino- 


_lofa in 59 fr EO of Milan“ and the con · 


. 


7 
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: DE they ſhould be all of them incorporated into his $a. 


voyard companies. As to the Swiſs they could not be diſ- 


A Famous Italian hiſtorian! ( Hat. Nani), RY others in 
| ference to his authority, HEY 12 ung would 


charged without payment, concerning 1 8780 88900 aroſe in · 
: 1 delays and difficulties. | {37 I 5 
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* 0 0 K The ae ef Savoy, diſlembliog Ks! i en 
„ the hoſtile deſigus of Spain, ſent a gentleman © 
1616. of his bed- chamher with two letters to Toledo, 
Th -# in one of which be congratulated. him,” according | 

to the cuſtom of Italian princes, on his ſafe ar- 

8 rival at Milan, and i in the other he deſcribed, in 

eee pleaſing manner, the mutual advantages of 

faithfully fulfilling the treaty of Aſti. Lo the firſt 

5 of theſe letters the governor, + with, becoming po- 

Iltteneſs, replied, by returning his moſt humble 
5 a 5 _ thanks t to 1557 duke for. THE! honor he bad done 


Be, 
mY 


2 


Bi 2 35 55 


3 e 218 had not the Juke or — 5 been afraid, 
by too great military Tucceſſes i in Italy. to defeat the project 
f the double marriages , which were not conſummated (as 
- has already been obſerved") till the end of the year 1615. 
But when we reflect on the great military forte committed 
to Inoioſa, which was nearly double that of Charles; on 
. the repeated. orders. he received from his court to act with 
expedition and with vigor; z and on the attempts he made 
2 ð ͤ»Ü conſequence of theſe orders; that conjecture appears 
| rather refined than ſolid. The regency ef France wiſhed 
for the final accompliſhment of the double marriages as ar- 
dently as the court of Spain: and if they had been averſe 
to that meaſure, an unſucteſiful ſtruggle on the part of 

Spain with the duke of Savoy would not have been the 4 

means of reconciling them to it. The appointment of the 5 

marquis of Villa Franca, at this time, to tlie government 

ol Milan, ſeems to have been the natural reſult of the 0 

| Luce of the 0 Ae on an occaſion. that wounded | "1 
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lic 1 T the other be n ad the 


true way to regain” the favor of Philip „and to 


preſerve laſting concord, was, not to think any 
longer on what was to be done; when both parties 


had their ſwords in their hands 972 This an- 
ſwer, had it needed any comment; ' would have 
been ſufficiently explained by the governors 


common diſcourſe, and ſtill more by his actions. 


It was his common talk that the peace of Aſti 


was a mere colluſion between his predeceſſor and 


tlie duke of Savoy, and that a powerful king 


could not be tied down to the obſervance: of a 
"treaty with an inferior prince, by any other bands 


than thoſe of his own moderation. In the mean 
time he did not leave Charles in any uncertainty 


concerning what he had to expect from his Ca- 
tholic majeſty's moderation ; for he every day 


made new levies; and reinforced his army 
with a Bene number of: e, Germans, and 


5 
7 


1 | 


The menaces of Don Pedro. did not clthile 
"How that wary politician through any intempe- 


rance of diſcoutſe. They were intended to bend 


the lofty ſpirit of Charles to a humble ſubmiſſion 


to the crown of Spain, and to prepare his mind 


to catch at the bait by Which he hoped to govern 


his ambition. He inſinuated to his envoy at Mi- 


lan, that if the duke his maſter would aſk par- 


don of Philip, and ſubmit his pretenſions wholly 


to his arbitration, " that monarch would add o 
s, Mem: recon. ome. 409, 41s. os 217 
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1 0 OK the dominions of Savoy the city. of Geneva. But 


V. 


1616, 


5 that they had attempted to incite the prince of 


Charles Emanuel was net unacquainted with the 
artifices of the Spaniſh. court. It was but lately 


Piedmont to riſe in rebellion againſt his father, 
aud that Toledo himſelf had entered into a treaty 
awith. the governor of Zuccarello to deliver that 
place into the bands of the Spaniards. The duke, 
provoked equally at the pride and inſidious policy 
of Spain, rejected with indignation the offer of 
Toledo, and prepared to maintain his indepen- 
deney and honor by force of arms. He Tepre- 
lented to the guarantees of the treaty | of Aſti the 
conduct and the defigns of Toledo, and imme di- 
ately ſummaned to his aid the mareſchal de Leſdi - 
guieres, in virtue of that authority with which for 
his purpoſe he had been inveſted by the king of 


"The king of France. Toledo, on the other band, inveighed 


France re- 


ſolves to 


c maintain 


the treaty 


"of Ali. 


!againſt the obſtinacy of the duke, and ſolicited 
Lewis to compel him to diſband his troops, and 
to deliver the places and priſoners he had taken, 
into the hands, of the king of Spain, _ promiſing 
that this monarch. "ſhould afterwards take every 
Hep.,. not inconſiſteut with the dignity of his 


crown, to remove all jealouſy of his arms. Lewis 


had already ſent the count de Bethune, 4 man 
f. capacity and fingular addreſs, Into Italy, 
order. to accommodate thoſe differences which. Alc 


2 turbed the rep ve of that country. He now ſent 


e: mareſchal {djguieres to join his influence to 


Veld 


that of Bethune, hoping, that Toledo would 


. to ce peel Dy 0 en ne Pour | 
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of the mareſchal, what be might ot 1 i find 1 


means to ende Leſdiguieres without forth 
went to Turin, here's in conjunction with Be- 
thune, he framed a treaty of accommodation, 


Which being propoſed to the conſideration of the 
governor and the duke, both parties agreed to a 
ceſſation of arms. The mareſchal, having aſſured 


the duke of Savoy of his warigeſF ſupport, if it 
ſhould be found neceſſary , departed” I, 5 urin. 
and returned to Dauphiny | 


Mean while the duke of pad the Spa- 


the Spaniards 


nit ambaſſador in France, aſſured the court of 


thoſe of ambition, but of juſtice and peace. And 


1616. 7 


13 of 


at the court 
Paris, that the views of Philip in Italy were not of France | 


this aſſurance being accompanied by arguments 


courtiers, and the ayarice of others, effectuall 


changed thoſe reſolutions which had been taken | | 


in favor of Charles Emanuel. The ſtricteſt or- 


ders were iſſued that no troops "ſhould be levied 
in France, without the expreſs commiſſion of the 


kivg. The deſign of theſe orders, was, eitl. er to 


that ſpoke directly home to the wants of ſomwe 


* * 5 
1 % 0 
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oblige the duke of Savoy to give his conſent o | 


an accommodation, on terms dictated by Spain, 
or to render bim unable to carry on a War 2 
| that vation , ſhould he refuſe 1 it, — © | 


But the duke found firmer ſupport i in the wiſdom 


and fortitude of the Venetian ſenate „than Was to 


be expected from the feeble and fluctuating coun- 
ſels of France. That republic levied ſor his ſer- 
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* 0 O R connibuted beſides, a ſupply of 8 5 ow 


v. fand ducatsa month, for the purpoſe of maintain. 


| 1616. Ang his army in Dae, The orders of the 


Voung king of France were in vain oppoſed to the 


gold of Veniee, the authority of Leſdiguieres, the 
- duke of Mepenne, and other chiefs who encoura- 
ged all ſoldiers of fortune to croſs the mountains, 
and to join the ſtandard of the duke of Savoy. 
But above all Charles was encouraged by the 


proſpect of the duke of Nemours pouring dowu 


into the plains of Milan from the mountains of 
Savoy, at the head of an army of ſix thouſand 

5 5 men. He was ignorant that the military prepara- 
tions of this duke, was that which chiefly nour- 
jſhed the hope of victory in the breaſt of Toledo. 

The duke Henry, duke of Nemours, chief of a. branch of 
ER the houſe of Savoy, eſtabliſhed in France, had 


% PPHUkfkf.!!x.ß.;. dd ĩ T3 


Spaniards been amuſed by Charles Emanuel with the hope 
againſt the 


. of marrying a princeſs of his family, for not a leſs 


Savoy. ſpace of time than fix or ſeven years. The dil. 
appointment made a deep impreſſion on his mind, 


and filled him with reſentment. Don Pedro, ha- 


ving learnt. theſe circumſtances, conceived the 
b of fixing Nemours in the intereſts of Spain, 
V operating at once on his ambition, and that 
ſpirit of revenge which was then his domineering 
paſſion. He inſinuated to his rankling mind, 
through the dukes of Guiſe and Monteleon , that 
on condition of his taking up arms on the ſide 
of Spain againſt his relation Charles Emanuel , the 
Spanish monarch would reward his ſervices with. 
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of Nene did not heſitate to cloſe wth: theſe BOOK 
terms. Counterſeiting an ardent defire to main- v. 


tain the independency of that ſovereign family eic. 
| whence he derived his origin, he raiſed a force of 


ſeven thouſand men **, which he was about to 
lead into the heart of Savoy, while T oledo with 


a powerful army was ready to penetrate into Pied. 


mont. But Charles Emanuel, having diſcovered 
the deſigns of Nemours, inſtantly: ſent orders to 
the governor of Savoy to ſecure thoſe places 


which had been deſtined for the reception of the 


troops of Nemours. And the prince of Piedmont 
haſtening to the northern paſſes of the- Alps, ſei- 
zed the poſts on the route which a body of troops 


was to take, that had been levied by che . 


niards in Franche Comte and Burgundy. . 
In the mean time the duke of Nemours badeaken | . 
the field, and penetrated through lofty mountains, 
by rugged and difficult ways, into the valley of 
Sizeri. This ſmall diſtrict yielded to the ſuperiority . 
of his power, - without much reſiſtance. He was 
preparing to improve the advantage he bad: gained, 
and to preſs forward upon the other territories: of 
Savoy. when part of his troops deſerted: him; 
carrying along with them the greater part of bon 
the proviſions and ammunition. The troops that 


remained, being few in number, and eee 


exceedingl by hunger and thirſt, ſeryed:as pas- 


time to the-ſhtpherds of the mountains, who' bar. 


raſſed and hunted. them from one place to another, 


In this extremity the duke of Nemours APO 
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| debarred him from the liberty of lodging his troops 
in Franche Comté, a province which in thoſe 
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the fuccour of Spain „that he might * l 


to ſave the remains of his army from inevitable 


ruin by croſſing the Rhone; but the Spaniards 
were deaf to his prayers. They. even. refuſed to 
ſend him a ſupply of bread and ammunition, and 


days belonged to the crown of Spain. In this 
deſperate ſituation he found relief in the generoſity 


of Charles Emanuel. That magnanimous prince, 


at the interceſſion of Leſdiguieres, and other chiefs 


Operation 


of the new 


| zovernor of 
Milati. 


of France, patdoned his revolt, and, on. the dif. 


banding of his troops, a him to the poſſe: 
— Gpn of his eſtates in Sayoy *'. - g 


The governor of Milan, in (expedtation . the 
irruption of the duke of Nemours i into the domi- 
nions of Charles would diſtract his mind, and di- 


vert his arms, drew near with thirty thoulket 


men to the frotitiers of Piedmont. And, having 
thrown bridges over the Tanarus and the Seſia, 


aud fortified and garriſoned them at either end, he 


waited for a favorable opportunity of entering 
that country, his head - quarters being fixed at 
Candia and Villata. The duke of Savoy, on the 


other hand, lodged in Careſana and la Motta, 


in the province of Vercelli, with an army not ex- 


ceeding twenty thouſand. Aſter various ſkirmiſhes 
with the troops of Savoy with various ſucceſs, 


Toledo, having ſeparated his army into two divi- 


= hs ordered one of theſe to ran the Seſia at 
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to conduct himſelf, near Creſcentino, a town on 


the Po, on the confines of the principality of 


Vercelli and Montferrat. It was Don Pedro's 


deſign, by this movement, to incloſe his enemy 
by the Seſia with fortified bridges and fort Sans 
doval on the eaſt, by the Po with Creſcentino 
on the ſouth, and by taking and garriſoning St. 


Germano, a fortreſs equidiſtant from both theſe 


rivers. Charles was now poſted in Sigliano, a 


place environed with lakes and moraſſes, and 


acceſſible only by one narrow entrance. This 


ſtation the duke had choſen, as being very con- 
venient for the relief of Vercelli, the reduction 


of which ſeemed the object to which all the ſteps 


of his adverſary ultimately tended. As ſoon as he 


perceived that Toledo directed his courſe to Cref- 


centino, he mounted two thouſand. muſqueteers 
behind an equal number of cavalry, and paſſing 


Gattinara, and to join the other, whiol * was BOOK 
| v. 
1616 


by the Spaniards with great ſpeed, threw ſuc- . 


cours into that town ſufficient for its protection. 


The Spaniſh general in revenge ravaged the vil- 


lages of Piedmont, and Charles, from a like . 


motive, thoſe of Montſerrat. 
The Jutomnal rains now overflowed 0 coun- 


| try on all ſides, and the hoſtile armies lay for 
ſome days inactive, the Savoyards in Oreſcentino, 
- the Spaniards in Livorno and Bianze, towns of 


Montferrat. The waters having ſubſided, Tole- 


do, aided by the treachery or cowardice of the 
governor , made himſelf maſter of St. Germano, 
"Of pics 18 pt was a been er 
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ant; place was ſtill his aim, though, in order to 
obtain it, he made a feint of marching to Creſ. 
centino. The duke conſtantly barrafſed his troops 
in flank, that by interrupting the march of his 
enemy; he might be enabled himſelf to pre- oc- 
cupy the plain of Apertole, where he might make 
| ſuch arrangements as would put it in his power 
either to give battle, or to ſtand: upon the defen- 


five. , The ſabtilty of the Spaniſh. commander, 
on this occaſion, practiſed a ſucceſsful ſtratagem 


againſt the artful Charles Emanuel. Toledo made 
ſuch a diſpoſition. of his troops as ſeemed to in- 


dicate an intention of obſtructing the march of 


the Savoyards, even at the expenſe of a battle. 

Upon. this the duke brought forward the flower 
of his army into the van, expecting every mo- 
ment to be attacked in front by the enemy. But 
_ the Spaniards, with ten thouſand! foot and ſome 
cavalry, ſuddenly made an attack on his rear, 


conſiſting of four thouſand French infantry and 


ſome cavalry, when they were filing through 

a wood. „The Savoyards, ſtruck with ſurpriſe 
and terror, began to retreat in the greateſt con- 

fuſion; but the duke ſaved his diſmayed forces, 


if not from the diſgrace, yet from the ſlaughter 


that commonly purſues a flying army. He dif- 
patched the intrepid count of St. George to 


check the purſuit of the victorious enemy, 
with a ſelect: band of five hundred muſketeers. 


The brave reſiſtances of the count, and the 
8 3 . of . enabled che F rench- 


5 troops 


, 
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to the main body of the amp 
The duke, whoſe ſanguine temper contemplate 
ed the bright ſide: of every object, "comforted 


bimſelf under this misfortune, by reflecting, that 
it would revive the ancient animoſities between 
the Spaniards and the French, and that this laſt 
nation, enraged at their late diſcomfiture, would 


„„ 


troops Aube bewies bf TE to retreat with Galety nook 


. 


retrieve at once his loſs and their own honor. 1 


With cheſe ſentiments he retired to Creſcentino. 
The ſeaſon was now far advanced; and Toledo, 


having in vain attempted to ſurpriſe ——— 3 


and finding that keeping the field ſerved only to 
diminiſh the number and impair the health of his 

troops, abandoned the poſts he poſſeſſed in Pied - 
mont and Montferrat, having left garriſons only 


in Trino, St. Germano, and Gattinara. This 
laſt was a town which commanded a paſſage over 


the Seſia, and which had been reduced under the 
power of the Spaniards by Don Sancho de , 
 gaveryer of. the caſtle of Mila 
The duke of Savoy, through e Anas 


- 


and agitation of mods about this time contracted 8 
an illneſs, hien concurring with the rigor of Savoye | 


the advanced ſeaſe, Fer to promiſe on bis 
part a reſpite from all hoſtilities. He could not take 


the field in perſon, and was even unable to walk 


abroad. In this irkſome conſinement the activity _ 
of his mind amuſed the tedious hours by forming 
| various projects and ſtratagems of War. — 4 


* Batt: Nani, lib. 1 1616. 
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BOOK 8 his 1 infirmities, he felt a ſenſible con- 
v. ſolation in the capacity, beivvey's and filial affec- 
16 tion of four 1Huſtrious ſons, who were ready to 

execute with fidelity and alacrity whatever he 
ſhould command them to perform. The duke of 
Nemours having been conſtrained to lay down 


Movements his arms, the prince of Piedmont repaſſed the 


eee mountains by the valley of Aoſta, and conducted 

" his troops to Ivrea. Here he received orders to 

lead them againſt Gattinara, in which-was a Spa- 

niſn garri ſon of four thoufand men. The prince 

did not heſitate to carry the orders of the duke 

his father into execution. But yielding to che re- 

| monſtrances of his moſt experienced officers, he 

exchanged an enterpriſe which appeared to be 

impracticable, for another which might be accom- 

pliſhed without ning eee and ae Was not _ 
leſs importance. | 


3 


The principality. wh Macrano-! is heeded on 
alan eaſt by the river Seſia, and in every other 


quarter by the territories of the duke of Savoy; a 
cCeircumſtance Which naturally placed it under the 
protection of Spain. Toledo, with a view to 
ſtrenghten that chain by which he deſigned to in- 
veſt and ſtraiten Vercelli, had made an offer to 
tthe prince of Maſſerano to garriſon his capital, 
and alſo the ſortreſs of Crevalcor with Spaniſh 
forces. The prince, aware of the danger of ſuch 
a meaſure, choſe rather to undergo the hazard 
of an irruption from Piedmont than to reſign the 


He | returned the governor thanks for his 1 


— 4 


s of his power into the hands of Toledo. 


3 nat” nt 1 
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i 44. but expreſſed a hope that it wohld not be ne- B; O OK 8 


the caſtle. 
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ceſſary. Toledo had in the mean time marched 


his troops to the banks of the Seſia, and ſeemed 
ready to pour into the territories of Maſſerano. In 


this ſituation of affairs the prince of Piedmont, by 
a concealed and forced march, ſurpriſed and in- 
veſted the capital of that ſmall ſtate, which open- 
ed its gates without reſiſtance. He now marched 
againſt Crevalcor, with eight thouſand foot and 
four hundred horſe. He appeared before the 
walls of that place on the ayth of January, and 


baving ſeized all the avenues by which it might 
receiye relief, he ſoon made a breach in the walls, 1 
and took the town by aſſault. The terrified inha- 
bitants fled before the ſlaughtering ſword, direct. 
ing their trembling ſteps towards the caſtle.” Mul- 


titudes were trodden to death in this Teene of con- 
fuſion and horror, and eager in the conteſt to 
enter through that narrow gate which was the only 
avenue of life. A very few made their way into 
The reſt were e we 5 ee or 

ſlain by the ſword. 
The prince of ame, as Krokiny he Sant 
the hoſtile deſigns of Victor Amadeus, had implo- 


red that aid which he had formerly rejected. And 


the governor of Milan bad immediately diſpatched 
to his relief Don Sancho de Luna, with two 


thouſand: foot and three hundred horſe; but in the 
mean time the caſtle eapitulated- And, in too 
late an attempt to relieve it, Don Sancho, with” 


many officers and private men, loſt his life * 
*” Batt. Nani, lib. ii. 1616. Mero. K 1617. 
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' BOOK Thus the duke of Savoy contended with the power 
v. and the art of the warquis of Villa Franca not 5 
1617. without advantage. It is however probable that 


1 all the efforts of Charles Emanuel would have 


been repelled i in the end, by. the valor, diſcipline, 


and ancient. renown of the Spaniſh arms, directed 
by the genius of Toledo, if they bad not been 


and the glory of France, in ſpite of all the allure. 


whom it was at that time governed. 

| Charager of Although fortune ſometimes raiſes the dd 

. e mare ſcha 
EE os Prong leſs and the weak to the higheſt offices, yet it 
ducuve of great characters, could exalt a private 
gentleman of a very narrow fortune, to the firſt 
dignity of a great kingdom that can be enjoyed by 
a ſubject. Francis de Bonne, with a patrimony of 
fifty crowns. a year, roſe to the ſtation of conſtable 


of France, in oppoſition to many rivals of noble 


birth and great power. He was of an agreeable 
aſpect, a mild temper, and eaſy manners; quali- 


| ſelves, but which contributed not a little to raiſe 
the ee e Leſdiguieres to Gtnations. in which 
he had opportunities of diſplaying the greateſt ta · 


lents and virtues . His underſtanding was manly. 


. 5 7 and ſolid; he. poſſeſſed in an eminent degree the 


virtues 5 political and martial courage; and 
though he was ſuſceptible. both os rh wad. 


3 Amelot de la en, 


ſupported by the magnanimous reſolution of the 
mareſchal Leſdiguieres equally to conſult his own 


ments aud the threats of the miſled ae N: by 


muſt have been Ces merit that, in times pro. 


ties which were not indeed very ſhining in them-. | 
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love, his ruling: p: 
of Savoy cultivated the friendſhip of this man with 
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on was ambition. 


uncommon attention, and practiſed with -unwea- 


guieres he ſnowed all the reſpect due to a crowned 


head. If he received him at Turin it was with 
the utmoſt pomp and magnificence. If he addreſſed 
him in writing, he beſtowed on him the endearing 
and flattering appellations of © good neighbour, 
and faithful friend. He conſuked him on every 


_ occaſion: and the he returned his confidence 


and aſſiduities with the ſincereſt fidelity and affeo- 


tion. The attachment of Leſdiguieres to Charles 
Emanuel was well known to the court of Spain, 


and they endeavoured to counteract its effects by 
operating on his natural ambition. The king and 
queen of France, at the inſtigation of the Spaniſh 


part of Europe. Theſe allurements' failing of ſuc · 
oeſs, a ſupply of money was offered ſufficient ta 
raiſe and maintain for a year, an army of fort: 
thouſand men, with a ſuitable train of artillery, 
to be employed in making himſelf maſter of Savoy: 


ambaſſador, attenipted- to ſeduce him from the 


intereſts of Savey, by calling him to court in order 


to be inveſted with the privileges and rank of a 


duke and peer. And, that he might be enabled to 
ſupport the maghiſicence" of that character, the 


king of Spain offered him any ſum of money he 
ſhould be pleaſed to demand, to be paid in any 
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ried diligence all bis addreſs in order to gain ſo | 
important an acquiſition. - To the mareſchal Leſdi- 
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of the 85 niſh- Sits offered W the in reſti. 
ture, on condition of din alſiſting the Spaniards to 
conquer Piedmont. This temptation baving been 


alfo reſiſted, Monteleon engaged Louis to tranſmit 
to the mareſchal the moſt peremptory orders to 


abſtain ſrom levying troops, and on no pretext 


whatever to move to the aſſiſtance of the duke of 
Savoy. Theſe orders were in vain reiterated and 
enforced, at the deſire of the feeble court of Paris, 
by the authority of the parliament of Grenoble. 


Leſdiguieres, in a letter to the king, repreſented 


Magnani. 
wous reſas 
lution of 


Leſüiguieres. 


to his majeſty ,-in a firm though reſpectſul tone, 


that his duty called him to reſtore the dignity of 


France in Italy, by fulfilling the engagements of 
that kingdom to the duke of Savoy, and chaſtiſing 


the perfidy and inſolence of Spain. And he added, 


that, however treacherous counſels mig ht beguile 
the good intentions of his majeſty for a time, he 


_ did not deſpair of his preſent conduct ere "raja 


a with the approbation'of his ſovereigag 
On the nineteenth day of ——— Githe 
mareſchal Leſdiguieres, exhibiting a ſignal proof 


of ee of his oun mind, and the weak 


neſs of the crown of Faamcar- ſet out from -Gre- 


noble, at the head of an 


y of ſeven thouſand 


1 ——— —-— 
by his oben authority, and at the expenſe of the 
republic of Venice. Having croſſed the Alps in 


5 eee PEE e ee reer, oni 
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the midſt of winter, he arrived at Turin on the 


_ 


Bo 


i body of gallant. troops, W 7 100 
preſence, reputation, and aid of a great command . 
er, whoſe natural abilities were matured by . 3 EE 
experience in the military art, the duke of Savoy x 
was elated with the hope of vindicating his On 1 
independence, and inflicting ſevere vengeance on 
that haughty court which threatened him With 
ſubjection. The united ſorces of Leſdiguixres and 
the duke were irreſiſtible. St. Damianois Alba and 
Montiglio, with other places of -inferjor:dbipests 
ance, reduced under the power af Charles, With 
a rapidity correſponding to the ardox of h mind 
nouriſhed his hopes of making other conqueſts filt- 
more important. I he reduction of Montigligo, is Reaadien or 
eminently diſtinguiſhed, not by any noble diſplay , 
of generoſity. or courage, but by an inident ek. rable. lei. 
tremely/ humiliating to man, as it reminds him ho nnn 
much he partakes of, the nature of, thoſe — — 
and noxious animals whichlare the conſtant a Oey 
of his hoſtility and abhortence. A conteſt ons 
ariſen concerning the garriſoning oß that — 1 
between the French and the; Savoyards, then fist. 
diſputants, enflamed by their engagement with: the 
common enemy, directed their unſettud fury and 
reeking {ſwords againſt each other. isUptards; of a i 
hundred had fallen on either fide) before the autho- 
rity of the general, the count of St. George. was: 
able to prevent a mutual and complete) maſſacre;.. 
The ſavage thirſt of blood being no wt ed, ank 
incapable of being ſuddenly. quenched ,. Joudly - 
demanded an. 1 gratification, and-faund at 
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meſs of au. A i which threatened the crown with all the 


: bition. 


violence of civil war. Theſe diſcontents Charles 


Emanuel, as above related, had aſſiduouſiy nour- 
jiſhed with his uſual dente rity and addreſs, But the 


_ moſtenlightened genius ſees not far into futurity, 


and oſten the moſt ſagacious ambition blindly la- 


borg#tfor:4ts:'0wn deſtruction + The inteſtine dif. 
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the deſenſi ve“; renewed his attacks on the duke of 


5 PR, 151 
May. . — 


| Siege ok 


en | 
os nt adveryogreat train "of artiltery. When Charles 
- was" ihfermed that the g »vernor' of Milan had 


; | begun to put his treops 


43 


bs 


cords. and commotions of Frauce obliged" the king 


to recal” Leſdiguieres; and joſtantly the marquis 


Villa Franca, who! yielding to a torrent Which 


could not be reſiſted had reſolved to confine his 


+ OHIO, 


ops'within narrow Hisits, and to act wholly on 


Savoy, Lobseneheing bis operations with the ſiege 
of Vercelli. He ſat den before this important 
ee to Wards the end of May. with a ſtrong army 


u motion, he was not 


at 4 lf 169 <tiſcover bi ibtentien; and, with a 


view to diſappoint it, having ſpeedily increaſed 


the garriſon of Vercelli to the number of ſour 


ce the! Gtteshinbth te anarch his :atthyifrom 


5 5 Gabbiata, and, by reducing the fortreſs of Pon 


| poſe, with advantage, the progreſs. 
of the Spaniſi army. But, while be meditated this 
ſcheme, he diſcovered that other danger —_— 
enad hien than the ſiege of Vercelli 
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ces ene M . — tos were 


ſaborued to cut off the duke by aſſaſſination or 
by poiſon; and a conſpifacy was formed by der- 


tain French officers of the garriſon of St. Ja to 


ſeize the prince of Piedmont, - who commanded 
that fortreſs; and to deliver him into the hands 
of the Spabiards. - The diſcovery of theſe igno- 


Mes pets PA diverted the deſign of the” duke 


1 


: ITY the. hn : W e never was a peo- 


* Wa. diſtinguiſhed than the Spanjards for honor and fide- 
hey , jet chere is nar any peric r In the hiitory of any na; 
tion more diſgraged by plots and conſpiracies. than that 
which forms the ſubject of this narrative, When reſen nt- 


ment, ambition, or other paſſions, cannot find gratification 
openly ,. and in the direct road of ſpperior force, they 


have recourſe. to ſtratagem „ à8 fully appears from the 
biſtory, of nations as well as individuals. Perhaps, too, 
ideas of ſuperior dignity have a tendency. to blunt the ſenſe 


of injuſtice committed againſt. inferiors. The different pri- 
ces or compenſations for wounds, and even for murders, 
that took place about eight hundred years ago in ſo many 


nations of Europe, is a ſtriking proof how much this jni- 
quitgus ſentiment naturally prevails in the human mind. / 
There i is as great injuſtice in wantonly maiming, or other. 
wiſe tortucing, or putting to death a dog, a horſe, or 
other animal, as there wohid be in 3 1 or deſtroying | 


a man; yet there gre but few. whoſe 'conſciences would 


be ſtung wich remorſe at the commiſfion of ſach times; 
a matter which js to be acgounted for only from that im- 
2 diſtance which our fangy „ till more than 


v. 
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agaiuſt Ponteſtura, by ſummoning his attention 
cares, more immediate and-nrgent. - The convic- 
tion and puniſhment of conſpirators and aſſaſſins 


employed that critical time which would other. 


v iſe have been occupied in preventing the ſiege of 


Vercelli, or, by plentiſul ſtores of proviſions and 
ammunition, to b it for a e eee reſilt 


an ce. Aer 11156 
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teen. days, when the Savoyards were reduced to 


© the neceſſity of ſupplying the pie of iron balls 


axdJead,; wich. tin n 5 Abe, b e of 


nature eren betet "OY Ht Fl inferior uwe 1 
and which precludes all ſymparhy. A nation accuſtomed 
to think itſelf yaſtly ſuperior in dignity to all others , and 


too arrogate to itſelf an excluſive privilege of dominion, fan- 


cies it has a right of aſſerting that privilege by all means, how. 
ever inconſiſtent with juſtice. The inhabitants of Calais 


were ſaved from the furious reſentment of Edward III. of 
England by the tranſcending virtue of ſix of their fellow. 


citizens, who devoted themſelves to certain deſtruction 
for the ſake of their relations , friends. and. companions: 


the condition required by that haughty and cruel con- | 


queror. Theſe fix heroic burgeſſes were ſaved from death, 


not by the generoſity of Edward, but by the importunity : 


miekilm und reſolution. 


aud tears of his queen, Let this prince was profuſe 


enough in his civilities to the French officers, who, about 
the ſame time; had fallen into his hands, although their 
brayery was not to be compared with that of the burgel- 


| ſes. Had fix knights appeared before him in the guiſe of 
_ malefactors, inſtead of ſix citizens, he would have been 


ſhocked at the idea of ordering them to be led to execu- 
tion, and have been bo. al in his Ea of their fignal = 


— 
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Anh 5 allo was inſufficient; nor a all 


the efforts of Charles encourage bes gallantry of 
the beſieged by a freſh: ſupply. TWO hundred 


and fifty cavalry, with ſacks of powder of twenty 
five pounds each, were waylaid in their concealed 
march to Vercelli, through the vigilance of Tole- 


do; and the fire of the Spaniards having been com: 
municated to ſuch inflammable materials, only 
thirty of that number made their way into the 


place of their deſtination. Two hundred and 


9D 


twenty horſes, with their riders, miſerably periſh» 


ed in one ſudden conflagration; yet the beſieged 
made a gallant defence, and repulſed the Spani- 


ards, in different ſallies, with great laughter, 


The aſſailants made a furious effort to carry the 


place by a general aſſault; but, {if the valor of 


the Spaniards was animated by the love of glory 


and the hope of plunder, the Savoyards, anticipa- 


rors that awaited themſelves, and objecls ſtill 


dearer to them than life, in caſe of defeat. Were 


ting in their imaginations the calamities and hor- 


rouſed with the fury of deſpair. The ſteady bra- 


very of the beſiegers gave way on this occaſion 


to the rage which impelled the beſieged; and, in 


the firſt moment of their retreat, a hundred 


hundred men periſhed on the ſide of Spain; on 


of his faithful garriſon, was filled with all thoſe 


2 e the 281 3 OY! and 


7 


cuiraſſiers, falling with their ſwords in their hands 5 
into the ditch, made a dreadful carnage. Fifteen 55 


that of Savoy not a hundred. The duke of Sa- | 
voy, being informed of the deſperate intrepidity 


* 


Boo * of men ſoffering i in his cauſe, were naturally fitted | 
to produce in his generous mind. He attempted, 
a fecond time, ſecretly to convey ammunition and 


V. 
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proviſion into Vercelli; but loſt by that fruitleſs 


5 effort four hundred men. At laſt. exaſperated by 
repeated diſappointment, he drew near to the 


Spaniſh camp by night, by ſtorping, or even 


making a faint of ſtorming which, he hoped to 
be able to ſuccour Vercelli. Having ranged his 
troops along the banks of the Seſia, he ſent a 
ſtrong detachment over that river, in ſeparate 


parties, under the marquis d' Urfe, who was re- 


poulſed by a body of Spaniſh horſe with the loſs of 
ix hundred men. This bold meaſure of the duke 
was not wholly: without ſucceſs; for while the 

Spaniards haſtened to oppoſe the. Savoyards in 


that quarter where d'Urfe directed his attack, a 
thoufand men, loaded with ammunition, kde 
their way into Vercelli by another. But this 
ſcanty ſupply was far from being ſufficient; and, 
befides this circumſtance, the garrifon was now 


; _ -greatly;diminiſhed'by'the accidents of war andthe 


ſieged, when 
being the feſtival of St. James, was deemed ſor- 
tunate for Spain, made a general aſſault, and ef. 


fatigues of duty. In this ſituation were the be- 
Toledo, on the-gth of July, which, 


fected a lodgment in a baſtion, againſt which, 


from the commencement of the ſiege, be had 


-principally directed the ſury of his artillery. The 
garriſon, at that inſtant, demanded and obtained 
33 [terms of capitvlation ; their baggage, 
and arms, and all the honors 'of war. Toledo, 
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ps et Verealli, , and levied. very high. BOO K 


contributions on the inhabitants, marching his ar- 
my along the courſe of the Tanarus, reduced, un- 
der the power of Spain, Soleri, 8 and 


Anona, with other places, the poſſeſſion of which 


he hoped would pave the way to the execution 
of an enterpriſe be meditated e u tat 
ant city of AſtL**,  - +«.- 25 

An unexpected and tragical event in 1 ene in- 
cerrupted the career- of Toledo in Italy. Con- 
cino Concini and Eleanor Galigai, afterwards the 
mareſchal and the lady. mareſchal d Ancre, made 


heir firſt appearance at the court of Paris in the 


train of Mary, de. Medicis, on her firſt arrival 
in that city from Florence. Their abilities and 
addreſs, aided by that ſympathy which men feel 
for their compatriots, however humble their rank 
of life, when in the courſe of Providence they 
accompany. or meet each other in foreign lands, 


ſo gained on the ſavor of the indulgent queen, 


that ſhe raiſed them to a degree of power intole- 
rable to the nobles, and odieus to the people. 
Depending on the queen - regent, they depended 


alſo on Spain, the great prop of her power, and 


were naturally devoted to the intereſts of a crown, 


which, by ſupporting Mary's, ſupported alſo 
their authority. In order to prolong: the period of 


their borrowed power, they diverted the thoughts 


of Lewis, now of age, from matters of ſtate, by 
ä auc him in the b of thoſe TR 


A * Nin, libs 1. un un exp de Lou XU, 
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fate of the 
mareshal 
ani lady 
maresha! - 
d'Anere. 
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_— and engroſſed all his attention. The more 

ly to fix his mind in an indifference to- 
ins political objects, they provided him with 
companions of his own age, whoſe ſociety, they 


* imagined, would amuſe his leiſure, and heighten, 


Luines de. 
comes the 


favorite of _ 


the king of i 


France. 


? 


by ſympathy, his reliſh for thoſe ' pleaſures to 
which he was addicted. Among theſe, Charles 


Albert de Luines, a young gentleman of Avignon, 
was diſtinguiſhed for the handſomeneſs of his per. 


fon, the graceſulneſs of his air, and the obliging 
_ of his Behaviour. Hie gained by de- 


grees the affection and confidence of his young 


ſovereign, and was indulged, at all times, with 


familiar acceſs to his perſon. Concini perceived 


the aſcendant this young favorite had acquired 


over the king; andy in order to attach him to 


himſelf; preferred him to the government of 


Amboiſe. But Luines, prompted by his own am- 


bition, and ener by the murmurs and dif- 


contents that pervaded the kingdom, gave ſuch 
an account of the conduct and deſigns of his 
benefactor, as filled the inexperienced mind of 


his prince with horror, and perſuaded him that 
the preſervation of his own life, as well as his 
power, depended on the death of the mareſchal 


d&'Ancre.' Vitri, captain of the guards, under- 
took and accompliſhed the bloody purpoſe of ſa- 
crificing the life of the mareſchal to the fuſpi- 
cions of the king. On the 2oth of April the un- 
fortunate Florentine ag entered within the 
8 Rs: of the Sas: es —— Louvre 5 Which 
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was inftantly ſhut behind him, and was walkiog B00 x 


towards the apartments of the queen-regent, read- v. 
. iog a letter as he went, when the captain of the 1617. 
L guard arreſted him, in the name of the king, 
7 and beckoned to his accomplices, who ſtood by 

5 him in anxious expectation of that ſignal: Three 


aſſaſſius, at that inſtant, poured the contents of 

their fipe-acms 3 into his body, which, after he had 
fallen dead on the ground, they ſpurned; and 

cut in different parts with their ſwords; but the - 
| populace, greedy-of every opportunity of giving, 

went to the animal ferocity of their nature, and 

zealous of all occaſions to avenge on the power- 

ful and great the unequal diſtributions of fortune, 

dug up the mangled corpſe of Concini, which N 
had been ignominiouſly buried, and dragged it in 

horrid triumph along the ſtreets of Paris. They 1 

afterwards, having cut it in ſmall pieces, roaſtel 

and inhumanly devoured it; and happy was the _— 

man who could obtain _ OG rape: 15 be. 5 

lavage ſacrifice ee 

The wretched Galigai wa was. conic geath, 5 
on pretence of ſorcery: She exerted on her tri- 
al, and in her laſt moments, a conſtancy and 
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is irengeh of mind, which the melting ſpectators 
al compared with the fortitude of Socrates, and con- | 
r: WM traſted with (thoſe tears which, not many years 8 | 
a: before 3 _ qr of hs pee _ of : | 
_— Wy Yard Hiſtoire de Lab XIII. iti, age recon. | 
he tom, IV. Relation de la mort du marechal Ane Jour- | 


ch nal de 3 — d Amelot de la Houſſaje. 
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The . oh the queen - regent. was anni- 
| hilated by the ſtroke which cut. off the mareſchal 


d' Ancre; and Luines, who ſucceeded: to all the 
power of that ſtranger, agreeably to the com- 


mon conduct of new miniſters in all nations; de- 


parted at firſt from the maxims, and vehemently 
arraigned the conduct of his predeceſſor. ' He 


particularly - exclaimed againſt that uniform deſe. 


rence which had been ſhown by the former ad. 


1 miniſtration to the counſels of Rome and Ma. 


drid **, In this temper was the court of France 
when. news arrived. of the ſurrender of Vercelli. 
Immediately it was reſolved to ſuccour the duke 


of Savoy. Leſdiguieres once more eroſſed the 


mountains with twelve thouſand foot, and two 


Lefaigvi- 


teres march. 


es to the aſ- 


ſiſtance of 


the duke of 
Sa vo. 


thouſand horſe. In this train were many lords 
and | gentlemen: of France, volunteers, among 
whom was the great duke of Rohan, at the head 


of three ſquadrons of cavalry. The orders of 
the mareſchal were ſtrenuouſiy to aid che duke of 
Savoy in his efforts to recover his own dominions, 
but not to involve the court of France in a War 
With Spain, by inſulting either the territories. of 
Milan or Mantua. But Leſdiguieres had grander 
objects in view than to expel Don Pedro from the 
coaſts of Savoy. The military reputation of the 
Spaniſh - commander, inſtead: of repreſſing the 
courage of the mareſchal, filled him with an ar- 
dent deſire to take the field againſt an antagoniſt 


whoſe genius and vigor would give full exerciſe 


Siri, Mem. recond. tom. iv. p. 68. Relation: de la 
mort au * d Ancre. Nee de * m 
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quarters lay the village of Feliziano, w 
ſlightly barricadoed, and defended by two thou- 


unexpected march, it would not be difficult; but, 


to all his abllcles and; aan , "and over we 
a victory would be truly glorious. ee 
making a ſhow. of reſpect to his majeſtys coms 
mand, he ordered his ttoops to lay aſide, for a 
while, the colors of France, e ache . 
of Savoy. „ 

Don Pedro hs e hee! 1 redatiion of 
Vercelli, had diſtributed his army, for the pur- 
poſe of refreſhment „in different towns and vil - 


kges of Montferrät, but chiefly in thoſe of the 


province of Alexasdrid, In che midſt of all his 
ich was 


ſand men. The experience eye of: Leſdiguieres . 
quickly perceived, that by ſurpriſing this centri- 
cal ſtation, he would deprive the Spaniatds of 


the moſt proper place of rendez vous in their pof -: 


ſeſſion, and prevent a junction of their divided 5 
forces. He communicated theſe ideas to- Charles 
Emanuel: The duke was at firſt ſtruck witlr the 


danger of attempting an enterpriſe againſt a place 
ſurrounded by the poſts of the enemy; but Leſ- 


diguieres inſiſted that by a nocturnal, rapid and 


* 


on the cantrary, a very eaſy matter to make; the 
duke maſter of Feliziano; from Which dentre be 


might turn his fucceſsful arms againſt the other 
quarters of the Spaniards with great glory and ad- 
vantage. Charles acquieſcing in the reaſoning, 


or yielding to the authority of the mareſchial, an 


expedition was concerted againſt Feliziano. Thi- 


ther the combined e N to pech, as 
Vor. IE: IT 
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| Book ſoon as the darkneſs of the PO favored the 


V. 
l 


enterpriſe, in three diviſions. The van was led 

by the mareſchal Leſdiguieres, the main body by 
the duke of Savoy, and Shomberg, mareſchal of 
the camp, brought up the rear with the artillery, 


But Charles Emanuel, taught by the reduction 


of Vercelli to reſpect the valor of the Spaniards, 
and the abilities of the marquis of Villa Franca, 


bethought himſelf, after the troops under Lefdi- 


; guieres, had a! that the. fituation and mo- 


tions of the Spaniards rendexed the expedition on 
which he had entered extremely dangerous; he 


| therefore-fent a courier to the mareſchal , adviſing 
him to return on his ſteps. The mareſchal, who, 
in an advanced age, poſſeſſed all the fire of youth, 
replied to the meſſenger with much emotion, 


NI have followed the profeſſion of arms above 


fifty years without hauing ever turned my back 


en the enemy: an honor of which I am deter 


mined my conduct on this day ſhall not deprive 
me. There is irs ſhame in retreating than 
danger in going on.” Having ſaid this, he jum- 
ped out of the F in which he had hitherto 


been borne; and, notwithſtanding ſome | feveriſh 


ſymptoms that were about him, mounted on horſe» 
back, placed himſeif at the head of his troops, 


and continued his march. He arrived at Feli. 
Bano about the dawaing ef the day; and the duke 


of Savoy having joined him ſoon after with the 
main body of che army, which he conducted 
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arms of Charles Emanuel and Leſdiguieres, the 
rapidity of whoſe conqueſts, in the ſpace of a 
week, weakened the Spaniſh army by a loſs of 
more than five thouſand men. Don Pedro now 
abandoned his deſign of beſieging Aſti, and re- 
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by a private way with abtouibing 3 the BOOK 


lace was immediately inveſted, and taken by 


aſſault. All the common ſoldiers, and many of 
the inhabitants, were put to the ſword} The 


officers were made priſoners. Not a man 6f Feli- 


ziano eſcaped with his liberty and his life. 
Quatordeci, Renfracora, Anona, Rocca; and 


Nice, were alſo quickly ſubdued by the u ited 


treated from Soleri into the Milaneſe; all his 


force, vigilance, and art, being neceſſary to put 
that country in a poſture of defence againſt the 
threatened irruptions of the duke of Savoy. But 
the duke of Monteleon baving aſſured the king 
of France that Vercelli ſhould: be reſtored, and 
the treaty of Aſti executed with nene and promp- 
titude on the part of Spain, Leſdiguieres was 
recalled in the full career of victory. The mare. 
ſchal , having in vain remonſtrated that the pre- 
ſent juncture preſented a glorious opportunity for 


recovering the Milaneſe to the crowa of France, 


1elded obedience to the reiterated commands of 


ſovereign. - Toledo agreed to a ceſſation: of 


arms „and promiſed to uſe his utmoſt endeavours 
to effectuate an entire accommodation, and, par- 


ticularly, came under an engagement to Bethune, 


at Lovis, the geh of October, that, on condition 5 
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Bo OK the places he had taken in the entre of the: cur- 


V. 
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rent month, he on his part would give up Ver- 


_ celli with the other: places he had ſeized, and dif- 


arm his troops, in November. This agreement 
being made , the mareſchal marched back to Gre- 


noble he miniſters of Spain, not ſatisfied 
- with the*return of the French troops into Dau- 


phiny, remonſtrated to the court of France, that 


the keeping on foot ſo great a force; ſo near the 
confines of Savoy, would be an infraction of the 


treaty. of Aſti. They declared that Vercelli would 
not be delivered up to Charles Emanuel, while 
the Swifs troops hovered in the county of Vaux; 
and his friend, Leſdiguieres, was ready, on the 
ſhorteft notice. to march to his aid at the head 
of an army. Lewis, who was willing to main- 


tain the indepecid/vny of Savoy, but averſe to 
any violent rupture with the Catholic king, not 


only diſbanded his own troops in Dauphiny, 


but alſo urged Charles to preclude Toledo from 


every pretext of war, by laying down in good 
earneſt his arms; aſſuring him of his warmeſt 
ſupport and protection, in caſe the Spaniards 


| ſhould attempt, either by open force or ſecret 
artifice, to elude the execution of the treaties of 
Pavia and Aſti. The promiſe of the king having 


been warranted, at his majeſty's deſire, by the 


© ſuperior authority and credit of the mareſchal 
Leſdiguierer, Charles Emanuel diſbanded his: army. 
Upon this the French ambaſſadors, Modene and 


1 Bethune, went ſrom Turin to the e of 
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of the duke's diſbandiog his army, and reſtoring. BOOK 


Milan to aſſure bim. of this fact, and to engage 


him to imitate the duke's pacific example. They 
ſoon perceived, from his affected difficulties and 


evaſions, not only that he had no mind to reſtore 
Vercelli, but that it was his intention to wt 


freſh attacks on the duke of Savoy. 


Lewis, who, in the ſolitude of rural ſcenes PT The gover- 
amuſements, bad: hitherto concealed an elevated 


V. 


TIES; 


nor of Mi. 
lan averſe. 


courage, was moved with equal indignation- and to to peace. 


| ſurpriſe at the treacherous conduct of Toledo. 
«I am not at a loſs, ſaid he to the Spaniſh am- 


baſſador, to. conjecture the cauſe to which I ought 


to aſcribe the delays of Spain to give ſatisfaction _ 


to the duke of Savoy. The king, your maſter, 


thinks I dare not go out of my kingdom with 
out leaving it full of diſtractions; but I wiſh him 
to know, that it is not altogether in ſo bad a 
condition as he imagines it to be; and, if my 
kingdom ſhould be ruined, and my ſojereiunty 
annihilated by my abſence, I am determined to 
croſs the mountains, and, at the hazard of my 
life and of my crown, to folfil my promiſe to the 
duke of Savoy, and to: oblige the king. of Spain 
to make good his word to me.” The voice, the + 
looks, and geſtures of the young king, made 
an impreſſion. on the mind of Monteleon, which 
he communicated. to the court of Madrid. Ord- 


ers were forthwith diſpatched from thence to. the 


government of Milan, to execute with promptitude 5 


and good W all the articles of the treaties, of 


| 
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Kk Aſti and Pavia. But the court of Spain found 
that it was as hard a talk to incline the marquis 
of Villa Franca to peace, as it had been to rouſe 

Inoioſa to arms. His firſt excuſe for not diſband. 


ding his troops was, that the Swiſs regiments, 
lately in Piedmont, had not returned to their 


own country, but halted i in the country of Vaux, 


| ready to obey the nod of the duke of Savoy, 


from whom they fill drew their uſual pay. Be- 
thune proteſted, in writing, that the troops of the 
duke were diſbanded, and charged Toledo with 


all the calamities that might arife from his diſbe- 


lief of a matter of fact, of which he might eaſily 


obtain the moſt undoubted evidence. The go- 


_ vernor, driven from this ground, privately offer- 


ed the duke of Savoy the greateſt advantages, 


if he would abandon his connexions with Venice 
and France, and unite his intereſts with thoſe of 
Spain. Provided that Vercelli ſhould remain if 


the hands of the Spaniards, and that Caſal ſhould 


Alſo be added to the ſtate of Milan, he promiſed 
to extend the dominion of Charles over all the 
reſt of Montferrat. This artifice having failed of 


Tucceſs, he endeavoured to perſuade the duke of 


Mantua to inſiſt on a compenſation for damages, 


and on, what he had always fo much at heart, 
the liberty of puniſhing ſuch of the ſubjeQs of 
Montferrat as had eſpouſed the cauſe of his ad- 


2 verſary. But neither did this ſtratagem ſucceed. 
He next had recourſe to a contrivance which be 
| HYeemed infallible. He attempted to excite the 


5 Diſcours de ce qui s eſt paſſe dans le Piedmont et J Etat | 
de Milan, &c. apud Hiſt. du Regne de Louis XIII. 


at 
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jealouſy of the duke of Savoy by client 
whiſpers, that, when Ferdinand ſhould be reſtored 


to the ſovereignty. of Montferrat, the houſe of 
Gonzaga would give it up to Spain, in exchange 


for other poſſeſſions. But Charles having diſre-- 


garded theſe falſe reports, Don Pedro deviſed yet 


another expedient, which might ſubdue the wary 
but ſpirited duke, by provoking his indignation. 


His ſecretary, . who was then at Milan 


along with the French ambaſſadors, Toledo 
havghtily ordered inſtantly to leave the territories 
of Spain, and to go about his buſineſs. By this 


artifice he ſurpriſed the mind of Charles, and 


gained an advantage over his underſtanding through 


the agency of his paſſions. The high · ſpirited duke, 
not adverting that Toledo was now practiſing 
ſuch ingenious ſtratagems on his own mind, as : 


he himſelf had employed when he carried on a 


war of wit on that of Inoioſa, inſtantly ſuſpended 


the evacuation | of the places he had taken, and 


ſent advice to Modene and Bethune to return _- 
from Milan. The ſubtilty of the Spaniard (ſuch _. 


is the advantage of making an attack!) would 


have triumphed over that of the Savoyard, which 


was equal, if not ſuperior, had not the French 


_ ambaſſadors conjured the latter not to make ſport 
to the former, who ſought for nothing elſe than a 
pretext for reviving hoſtilities. The duke, ad- 
moniſhed by the prudence of theſe miniſters, re- 
ſtored, on the 6th of April, all the places he 


poſſeſſed in Montferrat: he alſo evacuated ”Zu- 


carello, Anona 266  Malſerano, ; and every other 


Haq 


we 


and earth will have it ſo 
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| fief he had .ſeized of as empire. His 1 
he delivered into the bands of the French ambaſ. 
; ſadors. News having arrived of all theſe things 
at Milan, the governor ,. equally. ſurpriſed and 
chagrined, ,exclaimed, lt appears that the treaty 
of Aſti muſt at laſt - be executed, ſince heaven 


me ” 


He releaſed his pri- 
foners, and evacuated St. Germans, but. Rill held 
faſt poſſeſſion „ > 1 

The court of Madrid, in the mean 1 tad 


Tent repeated and poſitive orders to fulfil all the 
conditions; without exception, of the treaty of 


Aſti; and, in order to give the world a ſtriking 
proof how much they diſapproved. the conduct 
of Don Pedro, they determined to recal bim, 


and to appoint the duke of Feria his ſucceſſor in 


the government of Milan. This intention was 


not kept a ſecret, from Don. Pedro, yet he perſe- 


vered in the invention of new evaſions. It is 
not conſiſtent? ſaic he, with the honor of the 


monarchy to reſtore. Vercelli, while. the French 


| ambaſſadors remain at Milan. The reſtitution of 


that place muſt not ſeem to be extorted by the 
threatenings of France, but to be, as it in reality 
is, a voluntary deed on the part of Spain.“ This 
pretext was removed by the immediate departure 
of Modene and Bethune. Before I give up Ver. 
celli, ſaid Don Pedro, once more, I inſiſt that 
Gareſio; (a town of Mogeferrat.. belonging to the 


Count de St. George, but now garriſoned by the 


a of Savoy) wal be reſtored. to its a 
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proud reluctance and by flow degrees, to carry 1618. 


required a new promiſe from Charles Emanuel, ö 


to the duke of Mantua; but the miniſters of Fer- 


great vexation of Toledo, that they required 


duke of Oſſuna. 


timent, but which foſtered that natural ſablimity 
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owner.“ Gareſio! was reſtored , and T . all Boon 
his artifices being now e CE began, wih v. 


away from Vercelli the ammunition and the arms. 
But, after this operation ,was begun, he bethought 
him of yet another pretext for gaining time. He 


that he would not give any occaſion of offence 


dinand, impatient. of theſe multiplied delays, and 
more ſuſpicious of Toledo himſelf than of any of 
the princes of Italy, declared in writing, to the 


not any other aſſurances. of the pacific intentions 

of the duke of Savoy, chan thoſe they BY al- 

ready obtained. h 
Men's aſtoniſhment at the public 1 of | 

the marquis of Villa Franca was heightened when | | 

they remarked its coincidence wich that of the 


Don Pedro Giron, nia of the Golden erer, 
Fleece, and a grandee of the firſt claſs of Spain, 1 cg 
inherited from à long line of anceſtors the pride 
of noble birth, and the command of a princely 
fortune: cirnunitances which are ſometimes in- 


deed found in conjunction with meanneſs of ſen- 


of imagination that carried Offuna to purſue grand 


defigns by. extraordinary means. His temper Bs 
| was uncommonly fervent, and his fancy lively 


even to extravagance. Hence, though his un- 


Lerſtanding Was quick and e his con- 
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duc WAS Pente regulated by the common max 
ims of policy and prudence, nor his demeanour, 


in the intercourſes of life, by the rules of pro. 
priety and decem. In the preſence of his ſo- 


vereign, he would talk with a gaiety and bold. 


neſs unknown in the courts of kings, and which 


appeared to the ſage gravity of his compatriots to 
border 1 upon madneſs. But his converſation in 


all companies, and on all occaſions, was adorned 
with a brilliancy of wit, which, in the eyes of 


woſt men, Would tors than cowpenlate many le. 
vities and indifcretons. This duke is juſtly Cen» 


fured by grave hiſtorians for his gallantries, which 


were not veiled or palliated by” 1 ages of ſenti. 


ment; but, on the contrary, ſenſual, open, and 


licentious. N that groſſer ſpecies bf ove/ was 
attended with this advantage, that it left his mind 
free and diſengaged, and did not interfere in any 
reſpect with his projects of ambition. He 


had ſerved in the army in the war with the 


United Provinces, 'h a high rank, atid with great 
glory; and his merit, as a foldier ; was either the 
cauſe, or; as oftener bappens in courts, the pre- 


text for bis preferment to the important ſtation 
of viceroy of Naples. In this ftation he amazed 


the world with the G6 ngularity of his character, 


and diſturbed. its repoſe by the boldneſs of his 


ambition 
* What was ſaid of Sylta is applicable t6 Omans. Volug. 


tatum cupidus , gloriæ cupidior , otio luxurioſo 8 1 


a negotils nunquam voluptas remorata. ' 
Batt. Nan. Hiſt, della Republica Veneta, lib. iv, — — 
Hiſtoria de Don Felippe IV. Rey de las Eſpannas por Don 


Gong. de e edes. . ſegundo, capitulo * | 
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When the race: of Ottoman e their con- 
queſts from the Black Sea to the gulf of Venice, 


a number of the ancient inhabitants fled from the 
terror of their irreſiſtible arms, to the foreſts 
and mountains on the "antics of the coun- 
tries now known by the name of Turkey i in Eu- 
rope. And, haviog acquired, from their wanderin 
and unfettled wanner of life, a ferocity of character, 
they gradually became careleſs of their herds and = 
Hocks, and ſubſiſted chiefly by hunting and by ra- 


pine. The Uſcocchi, for that is the name by 


which thoſe fugitives were diſtinguiſhed, were no 
longer that effeminate race which Sade without : 


reſiſtance their fertile poſſeſſions to the invaſions 


of their enemies. Impelled by the hardſhips and 
the courage of barbarians, they made frequent 
inroads into the. ſettlements of their conquerors, 


and ſatisfied their wants by plunder, while they 


Sratified their revenge by devaſtation. In this 


vagabond ſtate they lived for many years, Wan- 


dering from place to place, till directing their 
courſe to thoſe wild and rugged. abodes which 


proſperous nations avoid, but which the unfortu- 


nate court as the ſeats of freedom. The Auſtrian 
coaſts on the confines of Iſtria, broken by. the 
operations of the elements into a thouſand rocks 
and creeks, and ſmall iſlands of difficult acceſs, 


appeared a fit babitation to the Uſcocchi: and the 


emperor, Ferdinand, defirous by all means, to 


form a barrier againſt the irruptions of the Turks 


into Hungary, beſtowed on this fierce and war- 


like . the OE town of Segna, \ 
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BOOK 1 their capital. In the neighbourhood: of 
v. - theſe fugitives lay the territories of a people ſimi. 
lar in their origin, but more proſperous in their 
8 fortune *, Whoſe wealth both on ſea and land, 
invited the rapacity of men who had no other pro- 
feſſion than that of robbers and pirates. The 
Vſcocchi , inſtead of puniſhment for theſe offen- 

— ces, received protection from Ferdinand, archduke 
of Gratz, within whoſe government Segna was 


| Warbetween ſituated. This produced a war between the Au- 


the Auſtrians ſtrians and the Venetians. The menaces of the 


ans. Turks“, and the proſpect of an expenſive elec 
tion to the crown of Bohemia, ſoon inclined Fer. 
dinand to, hearken to terms of accommodation 

with the republic, whoſe army, powerfully rein- 
forced by ſoldiers of fortune from Holland , had 
inveſted the capital of Goritia , and reduced-it to 

: the greateſt extremity of diſtreſs. The Spaniards 
would have willingly furniſhed the means of car. 

rying on a War againſt a people that on every 
occaſion ſtrenuouſſy oppoſed their domineering 

_ ſchemes in Italy. But their conteſt with Charles 
"Emanuel fully employed all their reſources, and 
prevented a disjunction of their forces. Yet, 
whatever could NE gone in favor of Ferdinand 


© 


. The 1 found. an 3 Haha So ew of At- 
FA , in the infignificancy ſtill more than the natural PE 
of their fens and moraſſes. 


= Winwood's Memoirs, vol. zit. A letter from ſir Dud 


er Carleton , dated Venice, 5 r 1612. . 


\ ; 
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the best of the campaign in Piedmont, , Toledo BO 0 K 
kept up a conſiderable military force near the Ve. y. 
netian borders, and made other Preparations 1618, 
4 which ſeemed to threaten a "Uiverſion 1 in favor of 
the Avftrians. This, the truce with the duke of 
Savoy brought about by the mareſchal Lefdigui- 20 
ers, enabled him afterwards to "accompliſh. While 
- Dp Pedro, by bis menaces, and by his attacks 
on the Venetians by land, endeavouted „ 
05 lieve the Auſtrians ; Oſſuna „by various opera. 
tions at ſea, and with great ſucceſs, labored for 
© the ſame end. By his orders, a CG fleet 
cruiſed 1 in the Meierei, in order to inter- 
cept any ſuccours that might be ſent to the repub- 
m 5 by that channel; While another interrupted | 
the ſources of their wealth and power, by ſeizing” 
4 their merchant ſhips in the Adriatic. Theſe wers 
brought in triumph into the port of Naples, which 
. became the rendezvous of corſairs and pirates. 
Here, fuch of the Uſcocchi as had been driven 
from their ſtrong holds on the Auſtrian coaſt, 
15 found freedon of trade and perſonal pfotection. 
K. The profuſe genius of Oſſuna did not afford ſhel- 


0 ter to the Uſcocchi and other pirates that he 
of might ſhare in. their plunder, but that be might 
in collect a ſufficient number of deſperate men for 
a the execution of any daring enterpriſe. In the 
At- mean time , the Neapolitan merchants. found 
th means of repreſenting to the court of Madrid; 


that the Piratical trade which was now carried on 
at N aples, bad ruined fair commerce, and of 
coutſe dimiciſhed _ royal. revenues. Happily 
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for This: 8 ke their 1 coincided 
both in time and intention, with the remon- 
ſtrances of France. An order was diſpatched to 


all the Spaniſh miniſters in Italy to ſuſpend hoſti. 
lities, as a negociation was now on foot for a ge 
neral. peace between. Savoy and Spain , and the 


Venetians and Ferdinand of Auſtria.” 


The marquis of Bedmar ſoon after paid his 


| ny, to the Venetian ſenate. on its happy 
: concluſion *? "nl e 1 I front 


1 


at the very. name . peace, Tent a {6 into the 
Adriatic . under the command of the famous ad- 
miral Rivera, and denounced immediate death 


2 > ng the wan who ſhould dare to complain to 


e court of Madrid of the jnterruption of com- 
fnerce.” Both this fleet and that which was ſent 


to opp ole it from Venice, aſter a flight encoun- 


ter, were di ſperſed by a ſtorm. The Spaniards took 
Melker i in Brundiſium, che Venetians in St. Croce, 
a port \ which they had occupied for ſome time, 


with a view to. prevent, Oſſuna from fortifying; | 
as be threatened, e e on Che: . 


F 


Huna. 
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of Roms, „2 ſmall republic prgended by the 
Turks. The Raguſans , a, commercial people, 
were naturally diſpoſed to give every encourage- 


ment to a power that diſputed the empire of the 
Adriatic with a nation whom they bad long con- 


fidered as their oppreſſors: accordingly, they 


had received, at different times, Oſſuna's fleets 
into their harheurs „ and both refreſhed them 


with proviſions, and recruited them with ſailors. 


The Venetians now. chaſtiſed this avowed partia- 


lity for their enemies; and the Ragulians com- 


plained of their conduct, and repreſented their 
deſigns as dangerous to the Ottoman port. A 
military force was immediately ſtationed along 
the coaſts of Dalmatia and Albany; and Oſſuna, 


taking advantage of this circumſtance „ endea- 


voured to ſpread, throughout all the Italian 8 
the terror of à Turkiſh invafion. The beſt po 

ſible expedient. on this alarming occaſion , he ſaid, 
would be to ſtrengthen his hands with ſuch a na- 
val force as might be ſufficient to defend the li- 
berties of Europe, and raiſe, among the Infi- 


dels, the name of Chriſtians. But the vigilance 


of the Venetian. ſenate , diſcovered that at this 
very time Offuna was practiſing on all the paſſions 


which uſually determine the public conduct of 


the Porte, in order to draw the ſury of their 
arms upon the iſland of Candia, at that time ſub- 
ject to the dominion of the republic, This fact, 
announced to all the courts of Europe, con- 


founded the ſybtilty of Offuna, and left, him, for 
a wo time, Without the reſource of a aa 


» 8 
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| Haib6ur of St. Croce. I Will perſiſt, 'be would 
*exclaim with vehemence at another, in my Pre- 
ſent conduct fo long as the Venetians ſhall retain 


Niratagem.. The Spanith* fleet I! "the 1 mean time, 


” 290 numbers of privateers oy continued to plunder 
the ſhips, and to ravage the coaſts of Venice. 
'The pope, and the ambaſſadors of France, inter. 
poſed their good offices with Oſſuna, in behalf of 
'the republic, in Vain. Philip Bimfelf, by letters 


Written with his own hand, Thor ated him to 
abRain from all hoſtilities, and to reſtore all that 
be had taken from Venice. His Catholic ma- 


jeſty had nòt better ſucceſs than his holineſs and 
the count de Bethune. Oſfuna offered, indeed, 
in conſequence bf the orders of che king, to re- 
ſtore the e empty veſſels, but declined to give back 
their valuable freie ghts. He continued his pira. 
cies and depred db, : deigning , 6h, 


owever, to 
cover his difobedience to the Sen of the 
king, b Yy thoſe' excuſes which the various courſe 
and accidents of War readily” fuggeft to the ima. 


Sination of an ingenious commander.” 4 It is 


not fit, he would fa , at one time, that 1 ſhould 
fit al, while the 7enctizits are foftiſying the 


in their pay the moſt inveterate enemies of the 


; King my maſter. When he was ordered to de- 
Aver an account of the merchandize be had ſeiz- 
ed, he ſeemed to ſport with the orders of Philip, 
by giving an inventory ſo imperfect as the Vene- 


tian ambaſſador refuſed to accept. „and even com. 


plained of the mockery. The Venetians, thus 
| and inſulted, + equipped a fleet, which 


retaliated 


* 
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l on ah Spaniards. all the, piracies and O on 
depredations of the viceroy of Naples: but, at the v. 
ſame time, the ſenate regretted the neceſſity they i618, 
were under of defending themſelves by making 
/ ſuch repriſals. To the marquis of Bedmar, the. 
Spaniſh ambaſſador, they complained of the never- 
ceaſing hoſtilities: of Oſſuna, and profeſſed them. 
ſelves at a loſs to reconcile the actions of. the vice - 
roy of Naples, with the declarations of the court: of 
Spain. The ambaſſador, in reply, touched wit! 
an impoſing delicacy. on the irregularity, of Oſſunas N 
diſpoſition, and inſinuated that the conduct of 8 
chat duke was neither under the control of the 
king, his maſter, nor of any fixed principles or 
regular ſyſtem of action. In reality, the behaviour 
of Oſſuna ſeemed. to furniſh. matter for ſuch an 
apology, while he directed the Spaniſh arms, in | 
ſpite of repeated orders from his ſovereign, againſt _,_ 
a ſtate with whom he had not declared war; and 


14 conſtantly meditated hoſtile deſigns, of which 8 | 

he talked without reſerve to all around him, although, A : 
1d ſrom their nature, the utmoſt ſecrecy was neceſſary 

0. to their execution. His converſation turned wholly 

in upon ſurpriſing the Venetian ports in Iſtria, plun- 

ne dering their iſlands, and even making a deſcent on 

* Venice. He had himſelf carefully ſtudied the plan 

bo of that city, and he now deſcribed it with infl= 

"I nite accuracy to all who. poſſeſſed his confidence. 
He contrived flat-bottomed boats, with machines  _ f 
72 to facilitate their motion, and 9 daily exper. 5 
& ments Ms the Menn which the Neve oops of : 
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Pater were capable of bearing, according to the 
different conſtructions and dimenſions of veſſels; 


To the Venetians, tranſactions ſo open and avow- 


ed, were a ſubject of laughter, and gave weight 
to the defence. which had been made for 


the viceroy by the marquis of Bedmar. They 


K ow 


Ferquency 

of plots and 
aſſaſſinations. 
accounted 


| for. 
N 


were ignorant that the hoſtilities, of which they 
complained, proceeded from the ſecret machi- 
nations of this miniſter himſelf, which were more 


effectually concealed by the extravagance and 
apparent folly of the duke, than they could 


have been ” the moſt ſtudied ſecrecy and cir- 


| cumſpection- 


The princes and ſtates df kaly, 1 by 
luxury, or employed in commerce, committed 
themſelves to the protection of mercenaries 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Leaders of Bands 
The tranſition was not unnatural from mercenary 
foldiers to private aſſaſſins. The military and ge- 
nerous ſpirit of ancient Rome was ſubdued by 
deſpotiſm and by luxury; and throughout the 


Whole of Italy, broken into innumerable princi- 


palities by the diſſolution of the Roman empire, 
the petty fovereigns had recourſe on all occaſions 


to ſtratagems and plots}, not the valor of arms. 


And, as cuſtoms' and manners always deſcend 
from the higher to the lower ranks of men, plots 
and aſſaſſinations became common among the 


3 Batt. Nan. lib. iii, 161 7.  Conjuration des Eſpagools, | 
etc, par M. L'abbe St. Real. | 


: Nicol. Machiavelli, Storia Fiorentina, kb, 15 
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7 3 2s. well as 3 princes. oy; Gonfoiindians - 


together with other practices and arts, were diffuſed 


from Italy, over other. parts of Europe; and eſpe - 


cially over thoſe countries between which and ealy 


there was a cloſe intercourſe and connexion *?... It 
is the nature of every paſſion to NN as directly 
as poſſible towards its object, 


The love of 
power, and the deſire of revenge, wait not the 
ſlow proceſs . of conſpiracies, nor truſt to their 


uncertain iſſue, When they can gain their end by 


the plain and direct road of ſuperior force. It was 
a proof of the decline of Spain, that ſhe adopted 


A PPE apes in W and Were, on 


—% Tron yz; 


Spanish 


conſpiracy 
againſt Ve. 


nice. 


1 * is confeſſed, ds — wad; "Roh are to 9 W e c 


found in the hiſtory of all nations: yet it will readily. be al- 25 ED 


lowed, that. theſe are more frequent in that of modern Italy 


than in the accounts we have ef any other country, if the 
reign of Philip III. of Spain does not form an exception to 
this polition. As writers commonly chuſe for the ſubjects of 


their productions, things not wholly unknown, but which 


they ſuppoſe to need new proofs and illustrations; ſo the fa- 
mous Machiavel did not interweave into his political ſyſtem, i 

thoſe diſhonorable artifices which ſet all juſtice and fide- 

lity at defiance, from a miſchievous originality in his own _ 


mind. He laid down rules for conſpiracies , becauſe conſpi- 
racies were in every body's mouth, and every where prac- 


tiſed. To plan and accompliſh an ingenious plot, formed, 
in his time = branch. of political education. Archbiſhop - 
| Fpotſwood , in his Hiſtory, relates, that when. he viſited the 


earl of Gowrie, who formed a conſpiracy againſt James VI. 


king of Scotland, he found him reading a Latin book de 


Conjurationibus. ' The earl had been a profeſſor of 8 
phy in Italy, from whence he had juſt returned. | © 
| Unde feritur eo rendit geſtitque coire. Lucret. 
< I 2 5 
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* © ok (6K all the conſpiracies or plots which were formed 


or connived at by the Spaniſh miniſters, in this 


85 any other period, that which was framed againſt 
- the republic of Venice, by Don Alphonſo de la 
Cueva, marquis of Bedmar, was the moſt remark- 


able, and the moſt 1 important, "whether we have 


charaeter of 


the marquis 


; 6d © 


of Bedmar. 


reſpect to its end, or to that complicated machi- 


neiy by which it Was to be accompliſhed. That 


the marquis was a perſon of very extraordinary 


abilities ſufficientiy appears from this circumſtance, 
+ that, at a time when the cabinet of Madrid had 


an option of diſtinguiſhed abilities, he was ap- 


pointed ambaſſador in ordinary at Venice, of all 
the courts of Europe the moſt refined in its politics 


and determined in its counſels.” From 'an Intimate 


acquaintance with ancient as well as modern hiſtory 
which be read with the eyes of a philoſopher bs 


ſtateſman, and much obſervation on the. ſcene of 


human life, in which he was at once an important 


actor and judicious ſpe ctator, he acquired a ſaga- 


city to which the council of Spain looked up with 


an almoſt ſuperſtitious / veneration. To. a deep 
inſight into the nature of political affairs, he added 
thoſe, qualities that are ſo requiſite in a practical 
politician; a facility. of ſpeaking and writing with | 


ine xpreſſible grace; a quick diſcernment of cha- 


racters; an air and manner always frank and unre- 
ſerved; and at the ſame time ſuch force of mind, 
that-under the moſt. trying feelings of the heart, 


and the ſevereſt agitations of the © paſſions, _ he 


| betrayed n not che e ot . of f perturbation, 


25 
** 
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bur on hs . retained. the W « 
appearance of perfect. ſerenity. ”*. ; With, theſe qua- 
lities, which diſtinguiſhed his 9 he poſſeſ· 
in an eminent degree another, which is common to 
all Spaniards; a zeal ſor the glory of the, monarchy; 


and the honor of the Spaniſh name. This, bad of 


V. 
5 1618. 


late undergone an eclipſe, and the; marquis was 
willing to xevive, its luſtre by he total ruin of a 


power that had contributed ſo Steatly to its decay, 


the republic of Venice! He, Was invited to attack, 
this ſtate byo various circumſtances; the War with 


the Auſtrians had drained Venice both of arms and | 
men; the fleet «was. confined to Iſtria, the 5 A 


the war; the land army was equally diſtant; 


exigencies of war had occaſioned the moſt = 


preſſi ve taxes; Which, as the people ſuſpected, 
were not wholly applied! to the public uſe: the 


marquis, therefore; perſuaded himſelf that the re- 


volution he had planned would not only be prac 


ticable; but to the generality of the people, ac- 


ceptable; nay, of the nobility, not a few were 


diſcontented with the government, and rejoiced 


in all the misfortunes of the ſtate, as the effects of 


meaſures which: they had diſapproved. Pbe more 


neceſſitous of that order, the marquis knew by | 


experience, might be prevailed on, if not to act 


a part in the tragedy, yet to give ſuch intelligente 


as might in reality promote the cataſtrophe of Ve- 


nice. Another ground'i of encouragement was, 


that the flower of 1 0 Wanne Wa conſiſted of | 


1 Hey FALLS IS: Nabels 15 a . Tis bie 2 240 1 
'* Conjurton . abe. jo | ® Real. 
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1 3 Wallons, mercen _ 9 of. 


DR, 
TO 


ficers he truſted might be ſeduced by che power- 


ful allurements of gold; to betray the cauſe of Ve. 


nice, asd to eſpouſe that of Spain. The fleet of 
the republic was indeed formidable, but there too 


be hoped to make drendſul bavoc with the ſame. 


weapons he propoſed to employ in weakening 
the Venetian army. It only remained, that be 


Houle attach to his perfon;! and to the terrible 
object he had in view, al ſufficient number of de. 


termined confidents, By means of whom he might 


| eembiae the :efforts:: of thouſands in a ſcheme, 


with ehe natute of which they. were not to be in · 
truſted until the moment of execution. He im. 
parted his project to \cheomarquis: of Villa Franca, 


and the duke of Offuna. . Theſe miniſters were 


delighted with the noakihe agd the boldneſs: of his 


tdeas; and without hefiratiom promiſed to contri- 


but all in their power towards its accompliſh- 
ment!“ le does not appear that be communicated 


kis deftgu to the cobhrt of Madrid; but be was 
fufficienthy acquainted wich the ideas of ambition 

that ſtilł reigned. in the tounciſ of Spain, to know, 
chat if dhe project; ſhould be carried happily into 

execution, ofwhictr he did not entertain any doubt, 
i would meet wirh their Hearty applauſe and 
admiration. Bur white this project was ripening. 


= degrees; the court of Spain was obliged, by 


ke vigor of the young k ing oi France, to make 


| Padadartvances"temiards a genetal peace in Italy. 
This would have ee the Aceh of Spain, 


x . mn. EF © 4 9 
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of Toledo and Oſſuna to prolong the war, and to 
prevent a final accommodation of differences. The 
marquis had by this time entered into the moſt 
intimate correſpondence and confidence with a 


number of men, who, confiding 1 in the tranſcend- 
ent powers of his mind and contemplating the 


mighty rewards that were exhibited to their view, 


vere ready to execute his orders with promptitude 


and alacrity. Theſe men were highly diſtins - 
guiſhed from the multitude, by conſtancy in the 


moſt trying ſituations, by unſhaken fidelity to 
their engagements, and by a bold and daring cou- 


rage. Nothing was wanting to entitle them to the 


higheſt degree of praiſe, but the exertion of theſe 
virtues in a worthy cauſe. _— 


The principal arrangements in OR TT - 


; were theſe: fifteen hundred veteran troops, choſen 
from the Spaniſh army in Milan, by Don Pedro 


himſelf,” were to be introduced into the city of 
Venice, not in a body, but a few at a time, and 


| una They were to receive arms a the 
marquis of Bedmar. But leſt any unforeſeen -acs 
cident ſhould mar the intentions of Toledo, five _ 


thouſand Hollanders, who lay at the Lazarettos 
not above two miles diſtant from the city, were 


ready to be introduced, man by man, at firſt, vl 
afterwards, in the cent and confuſion. that Was 


expected to enſue, in a body. Brigantines and 


barks were to be ſent from Naples: into the 


"No 


| ad! deprived the conſpirators of thoſe Abe BOOK 
. with which they hoped to ſubject to the monarchy 
the ſtates of Venice. Hence the various artifices 1618. 


V. 


4 
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channels and ports of Venice, TENT I on board far 


thouſand men: A number of large ſhips. were 


aſterwards to caſt. anchor on the ſhores of. Friuli. 


Under the countenance of the latter, and amidſt 
the confuſion and borrors to be excited by the 
former, the conſpirators were to act their ſeveral 
parts in the intended tragedy: one Was to ſet fire 


to the arſenal, others to different parts of the city; 


ſome were to take poſſeſſion of the mint; ſome to 


ſeize the principal places of ſtrength; and the 


part allotted to many, was, to annihilate the con- 
ſtitution of Venice by murdering the ſenators, 
| Artillery was to be drawn up to the higheſt emi- 
nences, for the purpoſe of laying the city in ruins, 


zn caſe the inhabitants ſhould attempt reſiſtanoe. 


f Field. pieces were to be diſpoſed i in different quar · 


ters of the city, pointing into the principal ſtreets. 


inland town in the territories of the republic, 
Which might ſerve as a barrier againſt the return 


And as it was neceſſary to be in poſſeſſion of ſome 


of the Venetian land- army, if called to Venice to 


* 


oppoſe: the conſpirators, and as a magazine for 


the Spaniſh army, Don Pedro held a cloſe correſ- 
pondence with certain officers of the garriſon of 
Orte ma who were to betray that town into the 


b A 


hands of the Spaniards- Another plot was yet 
neceffary: to: give full effect to the grand conſpira- 
«open A port was: to be occupied in the Venetian 

Sulf, which might receive the Spaniſh fleet, if, by 


any accident, it ſhould be obliged. to ſeek a re- 


treat; when employed in that ſea. There is a 


: nt 'conſuferable: Arcogtb ,: Called Diane is 


— 82 , — ; i ” 
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| 
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an ng bordering upon EIN with a harbour 
capable of receiving a large fleet. The officer ſe- 


cond in command in the garriſon of Marano en- 1 


gaged to aſſaſſinate the governor; whenever he 
mould receive orders from Toledo, and 4 hold 
the town in the name of the Spaniards ”' „ 


Such was the complicated ſcheme "We? for ; 
the] deſtruction of the renowned city and repub- | 
lic of Venice: a ſcheme which involved in its na · 
ture whatever human ingenuity could plan, or 
the courage of man dare to execute, but which 
failed of ſucceſs from ſome of thoſe unforeſeen ac- 


cidents that ſo often happen to intimidate the 


hearts of 52 871 a to e the: e of 


conſpirators ”* 5 + 
A confpiricy fo important. in Inf 1500 And at 


the ſame time fo various in its means, 138085 not 
occur in hiſtory. That of Catiline againſt the 
Roman republic, pointed to equal borrors, and to 


a ſtill greater revolution; but the means by which 
he hoped to accompliſh it were more ſimple, and 


n leſs abſurd, than thoſe COAL. by 


7" Conjuration- ah Rüpel ; &. St. Real. Contain. 
3  Trabiſon admirable des Eſpagnols, &c. en 1618. Hliſ. 
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toire Gu Connet.: de Leſdiguieres 8 liv, ix. Bat. Nani, Hit. / : 


toria della Republica Veneta, lib. i iii. 1618. 55 | 


The abbe St. Real fays 4 that the e vas 5 dif Z 


covered by one of the conſpirators, who was ſtruck with 
horror and remorſe at the intended ruin and bloodſhed : Bat- 


tiſta Nani, that it was diſcovered by two French gentlemen), 


who had come to the e of it, of mare chu 
Leſdiguieres. OO 


* 
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the bold imagination, rather than the ſolid Salts: 


ment of the marquis of Bedmar. It was probably 
in imitation of that circumſtantial and intereſting - 


narrative which the Roman hiſtorian has given 
of the Catilinarian conſpiracy , that the eloquent 


and profound Saint Real compoſed his beautiful 
account of the Spaniſh conſpiracy againſt Venice. 
This copious narrative, though Beis kd in 
ſome inſtances by the colorings of poetry, and 
the circumſtantiality of fiction, is yet true in the 
moſt material particulars, and ſerves, in the 
words of the author to diſplay the © power of 
prudence over human affairs, and the dominion 
of fortune; the extent of the limits of the human 
mind, its greateſt ſtrength, and its ſecret frailties; 
the numberleſs conſiderations to which the politi- 
cian muſt attend, who aſpires to govern his fellow 


men; and the difference between true and falſe 


refinement.” It is this laſt reflection which perpe- 
tually recurs to the reader, and ſtrikes him with pecu- | 
lr force. Nothing but the extravagance of hope, 
and the blindneſs of paſſion, „could have ſeduced 
the judgment of Don Alphonſo de la Cueva, to 
| believe that he ſhould be able, by any efforts of 
| genius, to combine into one harmonious machine, 
To many and ſuch various ſprings. The various 


ideas and- cofteſponding emotions and paſſions 
which riſe in the mind on different occaſions, and in 


| differentcircumtances, render the views and deſigns 
of men fluctuating and uncertain. The ſmalleſt 


incident in n or Trees: is en to ſhake 


3 
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a ede h big with danger and death. The 


minds of men are ſo delicate, refined, and vari- 


able inſtruments, that a thouſand e diſturb 


their operation. The moſt fortunate adventurers 


1. 


in life, are thoſe who do not pretend to form, 


but who have vigilance and ſagacity to improve 


conjunctures. Political revolutions are not to be 


effected by the ſubtilties and refinements of a ge- 


nius profound and metaphyſical ; but by the bold- 


. neſs and (dexterity of a Cæſar or a Cromwell, 
who know: to ſeize the i eee moment of 155 


cifive execution. 1 


But if ſo vaſt a 8 as the rs acaialt 


the city and republic of Venice, had not been al- 


together. beyond the reach of human abilities, it 


might poſſibly have been accompliſhed by the uni- 


: 


ted efforts of Toledo, Oſſuna, and the marquis 
of Bedmar. Though the revenues of Spain were 
greatly diminiſhed , and a manifeſt languor and 
irreſolution appeared i in ber counſels, her military 
genius was yet entire and unbroken; nor in the 
hiſtory of any people is there to be ſound a great- 
er compaſs of political ability and art than at this 
dime diſtinguiſhed the Spaniſh” nation. While the 
miniſters of Spain in Italy, by the moſt extraor- 
dinaty efforts to ſupport. or retrieve the glory of 
the monarchy, ſignalized at leaſt their own inge - 
nuity and courage, the abilities of her ambaſſa- 
dors generally managed the courts at which they 
reſided with equal dexterity and ſucceſs. The 
ues of OVERT, and LOR Om e the two 


Character of 
the Spanish 
nation. 
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BOOK. 1 of the ak .of 1 1 the 
Y. praiſes that are due to the abilities of the Spaniſh 


— * 


16. miniſters at the courts of Ferdinand and Matthias. | 
But in France, Monteleone knew how to adapt his 
tone to the timidity of Mary, the high ſpirit of 
Lewis, and the different paſſions and views of their 
reſpective favorites. And in England, Gondomar 
gained mightily on the favor of the pedantic, ſo- 
cial, and impolitic king, by talking falſe Latin , 
With other facetious humors, and by amuſing bim 
with the hope of a marriage between the | ng 
of os 85 we e infanta e 
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” Mr. Arthur Wilſon, i in bis Life of King 3 ics: : in- 

& "forms us, among other curious anecdotes of that good natu- 
red monarch, that Gondomar in his merry fits would tell 
the king that his majeſty ſpoke Latin like a Pedant, but that 

he himſelf ſpoke it like a gentleman,” The king, ve may 

| preſume, accepted this as a, high encomium, There was 
nothing in which James exulted ſo much, as in that ſupe- 
riority which he undovubredly poſſefſed over moſt of his 

- courtiers, in literature. Sir Edward Conway”, „ fays Mr. 
Wilſon, governor of the Btille, one of the cautionary towns, 

Was made by king James er of ſtate: a rough unpoliſh- 

ed piece for ſuch an employment! But the king, who want- 
ed pot _hig: abilities, would often make himſelf merry with 
not. his imperfect {crawls i in writing, and hacking expreſſions in 
| reading, ſo that he would break into laughter, and ſay had 
ever man ſuch-a ſecretary, that can neither read nor write? 

- Gondomar : had perfectly underſtood the character of the 

king : and he e on his Tetkneſfes OR 13995 
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5 A War with the Saracens , prolonged, with. TY: * 

ſh 128 intervals, for eight hundred years, nouriſhed v. 

<1 in the Spaniards a vigor of character, a love of 1618. _ 

is their country, and a paſſion for glory. The ne- arne 

of ceſſity of continually engaging „ formed as many dhe character 

* heroes as there were men in each city: military 3 

5 renown was the great object of their vows; and 

+] the tombs of the deceaſed were adorned with a 

'» number of obeliſks equal to that of the enemy 

nn they had ſhin in battle. While they lived ex- 

5 poſed to continual ane they acquired that gra. 
vity of deportment, that deliberate valor, that „ 

ä perſeverance and vigilance which ſtill diſtinguiſh | 

u. - me Spaniſh nation. Before the ambitious and 

0. warlike reigns. of Ferdinand, the emperor, and 

ll Philip II. the fagacity and vieitanes of the Spant-. 2 

2A ards appeared formidable to the other nations of 

- Furope ?*.. ' Theſe reigns continued to call forth  _ 

E. and exlerciſe the ſpirit of the nation, and to ſu --- 

1 port, if not to heighten, that national character | 

Ir. which had been formed by the wars with the 

a Moors. And this national character ſtill ſhone forth 

4 with undiminiſhed luſtre after the ms amr OT 

a ” 1 Conelice us Sepulveda de Rebug Cet, Carol v. 3 

10 lib. 4 | | 1 „5 | 

4 „ Mackiavel fays, in his ster the State of France , „ 

1 ai the French were afraid of the Spaniards'on account of 


their ſagacity and vigilance. It is true, that this account was 
vritten after Ferdinand had begun to reign : but it was be. 
fore the exertions of that prince could have ſtamped on the 
minds of e a national N Dy 
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* 0 OK of the court, and 5 reſources, bad ah 
v. mined the foundations of the eur of the em · 
[ava _ pire. As proſperous war rouſes the genius of a 

nation, the glory of letters would have correſpond- 
A ed to that of the Spaniſh arms, had not the pro- 
greſs of taſte and knowledge been checked by the 

tyranny of the inquiſition, and that deſpotiſm which 

was introduced into the government. But although 

- theſe circumſtances have prevented among the 

Spaniards the growth. of ſound philoſophy, in their 

poetry, hiſtory, (romances, and even their com- 
mentaries on the ſacred ſcriptures, as well as on 

' Ariſtotle, whoſe. metaphyſical notions were deemed 

fo orthodox by the Catholic church, we recogniſe 

that boldneſs and invention, that ſubtilty and 

refinement which were conſpicuous for ages in the 

Oy and political conduct of Spain. = 

Thus, that power of genius and valor among 

S | FF, ſubjects, which at once adorned and diſgraced 

4 ; the feeble reign of Philip III. ſeems deducible 

1 from a train of moral cauſes, as obvious in their 

exiſtence as powerful in their nature. But when 
the reader revolves what is left on record concern - 
ing ancient Spain, he will be inclined perhaps to | 
ſubſcribe to the opinion of an ingenious. writer, : 
that the characters of nations as well as families, 4 
are influenced by-accidents antecedent to birth“, 
and particularly by climate, acting either im. 
acdincely mA ee energy on the 1 0 of | 
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1 Eifeys on the Hiſtory of kd, 4e. 'by Dr, Dunbar. 
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their being, or as a local circumſtance leading to 
a variety of action in the economy of civil life. 
At all times, valor and genius have ennobled tze 
character of the Spaniards. Not the robuſt Ger- 
man, impelled by the fury of a ſavage religion 


diſplayed ſuch enthuſiaſm in arms and contempt of 


death, as ſhone forth in the invincible refolugion © 


of the inhabitants of Numantia 1 Aſtapa. aad Sa- 


guntum. A greater hero than Viriatus is not to 


20 0K 


be found in the hiſtory of ancient Rome Be- 


tween the times of the Scipios and thoſe of Au- 
guſtus, there intervened a period af two hundred 


years. During this long ſpace, Spain maintained 


a conteſt with the policy and diſciplined valor | 


of Rome: and it ſeemed uncertain which maſ -. 
ters the world was to obey, the Spaniards or the 


Romans. The deſtiny of Rome to give law to 
the nations finally ſubdued all reſiſtance, and Spain 


had the glory of being the laſt that yielded to the 


Roman yoke. But it was the fortune of the 


vanquiſhed to receive literature and refinement. - 
from the conquerors of the world: and in return, 
Trajan added luſtre to the Roman purple; and 


the names of Quintilian, Martial, Mela, Seneca, 


Lucan, and ns 1 in the liſt of Latin | 
authors. > | £ 


*. This man , who had refiſted i the 8 arms for 1 | 


ty years „ and who was deemed invincible, was at laſt inſi= 


diouſly cut off 5 ras ROOD Y . who 8 his * | 
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zoox All FA, valor and e of Spain were . 


V. unable to ſubdue the independence of the duke 


3 8 of Savoy and the Venetian republic. And the 


Savoy and diſcovery of Bedmar's conſpiracy was quickly fol. 


the Venetians lowed by the reſtoration of Vercelli to the duke, 
aintain 


their inde- and that of their ſhips and merchandize to the 
pendent. Venetians. The court of Madrid at the deſire of 


the ſenate, recalled de la Cueva; but a commil. 
— Hon to act as firſt miniſter in the Netherlands, 
' a department which the ſituation of affairs in 
| Germany rendered equally difficult and import- 
ant, proved how much they approved his debgs, 
45 8. N85 as 3 confided 1 in his abilities. 
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ques Roni viforts: of has . 
triumvitate Bedmar, Oſſuna, and. Villa Franca, 


to reſtore the predominancy of Spain in Italy, 


was an eruption of that ardent ſpirit which had 


been bred in times of national enterpriſe and prof. 
perity. The monarchy, drained of its blood and 
ſpirits. by emigrations, and by war, was in a. 
ſtate of languor which naturally ſought for re- 


poſe. To maintain the dignity of the Spaniſh 


nation in that languiſhing ſtate, was the arduous . 


. 225 1 
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taſk: devolved by the feeble hands of Philip on 


the duke of Lerma. That pacific and prudent 

miniſter, unwilling to expoſe the weakneſs of the 
empire, avoided. as much as poſſible all appeals 
to arms, and it was not without reluctance that 
he drew-the ſword which he had ſheathed at Ant- 


werp , in the diſpute concerning the ſueeeſſion to 
Juliers, and in the conteſt with the duke of 


Savoy. It was. bis chief _ to 1 ba 


N II. 
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BOOK authority of Spain by intrigue, and by external 
Vi. magnificence and profuſion. The court of Ma. 
r. drid was the moſt brilliant in Europe: and a veil 
ol pomp and ſplendor thrown around all the de. 
$1 partments of government concealed from the vul. 


Internat gar eye the ſymptoms of i its decay The duke 


2 of alſo made ſome attempts to recruit the vigor of 
the ſtate, as well as to hide its infirmities, by re. 
viving agriculture, and protecting commerce. 
The frequent examples of immenſe and rapid 
' fortunes, made i Ne the Indies, inſpired a contempt 
of tillage, the profits of Which, though certain, 
were both ſlow and inconſiderable. Until the fa- 


this evil. The Moreſcoes, excluded by the laws 
from America, and from the profeſſion of arms, 


were not only expert manufacturers, but Cilful | 
and induſtrious: huſbandmen; but their expulſion 


Wo.,js followed by a ſtill more general neglect of 
5 Agriculture, and a ſcarcity of the neceſſaries of 
life puniſhed the people ſor the bigotry of the 
court, and their. own indolence. The duke of 
Lerma, in order to repair the loſs of the indul. 
trious Saracens, iſſued an edict; offering an order 
of i nobility. to every man who ſhould give 
proofs of induſtry and {kill in agriculture. It is 
remarkable that this meaſure, the propriety of 
which ſeemed to be founded in the national pal 
Kon for, lofty titles, was altogether fruitleſs, An 
Exemption. from * a ey WE ns 

20 *2 "See Appendix * 5 Ca” 
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tal year 1609, Spain poſſeſſed a remedy againſt . 
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promiſed to all Indulirious men; but Jitter had 


this- proffered indulgence. any confidernble effect. 
A great part of the land ſtill lay waſte, and in 


the ſucceeding reign, ſtrangers were invited to 


cultivate the fields of Spain, with e advans 


tages of great importance. 


The commerce of the Spaniards in ths Medi. 


terranean having been diſturbed by the corſairs 


of Barbary, Don Lewis de Faxarado received 
orders to build a ſtrong fort on the gulf of Mar- 
mora. This was happily effected in the month 


of Auguſt 1613, and contributed not a little to 


| ſcour the ſea from pirates But commerce ſtill 
11 as well as manufactures and agricul- 


ture, and the exactions of a government pro- 


fuſe ly expenſive, were ſeverely felt by the op- 
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, preſſed people. Nor were the exigencies of the 
public the only ſource of thoſe taxes which af. 
flicted the nation. The miniſter amaſſed an im- 


menſe fortune from the ſpoils of the people. 1 


From the iſland of Sicily alone he drew an an- 


nual revenue of as much wheat as, being convert - 
ed into money, amounted to Reefs thou- 
ſand ducats. This he obtained from his eaſy maſ- 


ter, in the name of a reward for his important 


ſervices. | Even the good qualities of the duke 
multiplied. the oppreſſions of his adminiſtration. 
His love of ſplendor and magnificence, his li. 


beralities to his ſervants, his dependants, and to 
all men who had e to his bounty, render- 


rium de Rebus 1 8 * N 


7 bis ee inheritance Wholly inadequate bas | 


— 


Don Rode. 
rigo de Cal-- 
derona. 
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his conftarit profuſion, which be: ſupported at the 
expenſe of the public. The great offices of 
ſtate too, be either ſeized. himſelf or beſtowed on 
particular favorites. And although caution and 


prudence are qualities generally and juſtly aſcribed 
to the duke of Lerma, in the diſtribution. of of. 


fices he was not. always. governed by motives of 
policy, but ſometimes thoſe of perſonal attach- 


ment. But of all his favorites the chief was 
the famous Don Roderigo de Calderona, whoſe 


ſingular fortune and fate demand particular at- 
tention. He was the ſon of a poor ſoldier of 
Valladolid, and Mary Sandelen „4 native of 


Flanders. He poſſeſſed fine talents, and there 
Was ſomething highly intereſting. and engaging 
in his manner. He entered on the career of am- 


bition in the character of a menial ſervant to the 
duke of Lerma, then marquis of Denia, and 


gained over the mind of his maſter ſuch an 
aſcendant as that favorite poſſeſſed over the mind 
of the King. Having riſen through all the prin- 


cipal offices in the houſehold of the duke, he Was 
advanced by the unbounded favor of his pa- 
tron to places of great power and truſt in the 


tate, created firſt count of Oliva, then marquis 


of Siete Igleſias, and acquired an eſtate of a. hun- 
dred thouſand crowns a year. Agreeably to the 


natural progrels of hung wides; ene Got 


ſidered all the favors of fortune only as ſo ma- 


ny ſteps to farther preferment. He openly afpir- 
ed not only to a vice-royalty, but to the rank of 


5 8 1 3 of * He was at firſt ee of 
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; the Sede of his . 15505 affected to con- 1 0 O x 


ceal it: a frailty to which be afterwards ſhowed 
himſelf far ſuperior, by receiving his father into 
his family, procuring for the old ſoldier offices of 
emolument as well as honor, and treating him 
throughout life with the greateſt tenderneſs and 
reſpect. Though he had riſen from the loweſt 
rank of life, there was nothing in his behaviour 
unworthy of the higheſt birth. The dignity 
both of his ſentiments and manners was ſuch as 


might beſeem a prince. The vanity of Calde- 


rona which had made him aſhamed of his father; 
was now converted by an exceſs-bb proſperity in. 


to a haughty boldneſs and overbearing” pride: 


His temper, naturally violent and impetuous; 
was unreſtrained by any of thoſe condeſcenſions 


and regards, which were ſo neceſſary in his ſitu- 


VI. 


1618. 


ation, to ſooth jealouſy and difarm the rancor 


of envy. He mingled: in all the intrigues at 


court; be delighted in the exerciſe of power; 


his favor was the ſureſt road to preferment, and 
this he diſtributed, for the moſt part, according 


to his own fancy and caprice, and without any re- 


gard either to merit or natural pretenſions. He 
had audiences as if he bad been a . 
prince, held frequent conſultations, and ſhared | 
in one word, the adminiſtration of public affairs 
with the duke of Lerma. The havghtineſs and. 


impetuoſity of Don Roderigo was contraſted by 


i 


that decent moderation which appeared in the _ 


whole conduct and deportment of his father. This 
man dee told his 1 that his bark, wich 


K 3 
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B OOO Kk had ſo little ballaſt . if he Would continue to 
Vi. crowd fail, Would infallibly be overſet in a ſtorm: 
1618. a prediction which Was afterwards OF. veri 
FI „„ . 
The nobles of 1 . power Tas 95 
ence had been reduced in the two preceding 
reigns, from the higheſt to the loweſt pitch; 
were called to the court of Philip III. and many of 
them enjoyed important political ſtations.” But 
during thoſe reigns the order of - nobility ; if it 
was depreſſed hy the vigor and the tyranny of the 
court; had not the mortification to ſee any ſub· 
ject e ſoidar above them in the royal favor 
as to poſſeſs in reality the power of the ſovereign: 
To the grandees of Spain, à favorite was à hate- 
ful novelty, and the immoderate aggrandizement 
ol Calderon: ſeemed a; ſtudied. (inſult on nobility 
= of blood. Nor Was then preſent adminiſtration 
diſtinguiſhed by any proſperous events which 
might drown the general murmurs af diſcontent 
in the voice of applauſe and acclamation. The 
prime miniſter Was accordingly a general ſubject 
of ſatire and invective, both in diſcourſe and in 
| Writing. The complaints of the nation ſerved as 
aan engine in the hands of his enemies to effect 
his downfal, which was embittered by this cruel 
circumſtance, that his power was ſubverted by 

thoſe very men who were the moſt bound, oy | 

che ties of blood, or of Sromtudes to e it. | 


7» Gong. de Celpades: kb. 1. capitulo vi. Amelot de la 
Houffaie, Diſcouis hiſtorique, p. 142. Las Memorias, 8 K. 
con Eſcolios de Dan 2 25 N „„ 
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lee riſen to the bigheſt power Sense 
by a ſubject, and having no farther object of am- 
bition ; the duke of Lerma only labored to eſtab- 
liſh the authority he poſſeſſed in the councils 
of Spain, on the firmeſt foundations, and to per- 
petuate it, if poſſible, in his family. With this 


view he introduced his ſon, the duke of Uzeda, 


at proper times, into the Preſonde of the king, 
and uſed every art to recommend him with ef- 
fect to the royal favor. And, well knowing 


that the influence he poſſeſſed on the mind of Phi- 
lip might be either ſtrenghtened or overcome bỹ 
any argument that ſhould make its appearance in 


the guiſe of religion, he brought Lewis Aliaga, 
a monk, from his convent to court, and advan- 


_ ced him to the office of confeſſor to the king. 


Aliaga was a man of a narrow capacity, and the 
duke entertained. a high opinion of his probity. 
From à character of this kind be imagined he 
had nothing to apprebend. And, as the monk” 
owed every thing to his favor, be truſted that 


be would be entirely devoted to his intereſt. 


Uzeda was one of thoſe inſignificant characters, 


whoſe underſtandings are below medioority, and 
who are neither remarkable for vice nor virtue. 
But he poſſeſſed in an eminent degree the'poliſh- 


ed manners of a court, and by his conſtant aſſi- 
duities to pleaſe, ſoon obtained as high a place in 


the affections of the king as Lerma ſtill maintain- 


ed in his eſteem. The bewitching ſmiles of fove» 


reignty, equally diſſolving filial reverence and pa- 


denderneſs, ocealioned: A rivality between 


- , 
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the 1 and the fon; which terminated in an 
animoſity that promixity of blood ſeemed only to 
irritate. Aliaga perceived the power which this 


2 diſenſion placed in his hands 475 and deliberated 


'/, whether he ſhould caſt the balance in favor of 


Lerma or Uzeda. The alternative he embrac 


* worthy; of attention, not only on account 


its political conſequences, but as it ſeems to prove 


| that chere is in the mind of man a diſpoſition to 


expect, in his owa behalf, a higher degree of 
Virtde ſtom others than he is conſcious. of poſſeſ- 


fiog himſelf, Friar, Aliaga equally unmindful of 
that creative bounty which yew generoſity - of: a pa: 
_ tron ſo readily extends to the perſon whom he 


has already obliged , and of the treachery and in- 


gratitude oſ his on heart, determined to aban, 
don his bene 


factor, vand to unite his intereſt with 
that of Uzeda, imagining that he had more to 


expect from a miniſter on whom the had :conſer; 


rec chan from one to whom he. owed the greats 


eſt obligations. The duke of Lerma endeavour- 


ed to co unterbalance the growing influence of his 
_ fon by raiſing up à rival to him in the affecti- 


ons of the King. For this purpoſe he now» la. 
bored to infiguate into the royal favor his ſiſ. 
teres fon, the count 'of Lemos, a nobleman. of 


 bigh ſpirit and ſublime genius. He hoped. ta 


excite: ſuch movements of . jealouſy. and envy be- 
tween the count ant Uzeda, as that he himſell 


mould be equally, neceſſary to both, and be able 


| 2 hold in his own hands the balance of hs bes 


eween. the 1 ral, * plant 


3 5 ; 
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mind, and gentle . 8 were more zo 0 * 
congenial to the nature of Philip than the erect vu 
and independent ſpirit of Lemos. The king was 1616. 
conſtantly attended by bis new favorite and his 
confeſſor, and ſurrounded. with numbers of dif- 
contented nobles, with een thele men Heept up = 
a cloſe correſpondence, | | 
In the midſt of theſe 1 intrigues: he 1 ah Let 
ma ſolicits and obtains. the rank of a cardinal, 
hoping that this religious dignity. would prove the 
means of prolonging his power over the mind of - 
the pious! king, or at leaſt, that it would place 
bim above the malice of bis enemies and the in- 
quiries of juſtice. But it was the fortune of this 
duke to undermine his own power by thoſe very 
meaſures which were intended to ſupport it. The 
indolent Philip was diſpleaſed to be under the 
neceſſity of exchanging the eaſe of former fümi- 
liarity for thoſe ceremonies: of reſpe&t which were 
due to the purple. The regard that had been 
every where ſhown to the duke of Lerma was 
well pleaſing to the king, ſo long as all that he 
enjoyed was derived from his own bounty. The 
reſpect that was paid to the creature of his power 
he conſidered as an homage done to himſelf. But 
all his affections for the duke ceaſed the moment 
he attained to an equality with kings, and de- 
rived the ſplendor of his character from another 
| ſource than the grace of his ſovereign. The pre- 
ſence of the cardinal was uneaſy to him, and if 
he received him with CY 35 a received | _ 
"0 with coldneſs. FFF 
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ry that fortreſs, which had ſo long defended him, 
and in which he ſtill ſondly confided, by aſſault. 
Upon the plauſible pretext of zeal for the fervice 


3 caſes where he choſe to interfere, being obliged 
to give ſentence according to his orders, the 
very tribunals of juſtice were organs of his 


” inſiſted with peculiar zeal, lamenting, that the 
poor of a whole nation ſhould be deſpoiled of 
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7 The eſtrangement of the king from bis old 
miniſter was not unobſerved by the eager eyes of 
the courtiers. The enemies of the cardinal duke, 


who had hitherto conducted their attacks by re- 
gular and ſlow- approaches, now reſolved to car- 


of the king, and affection for his perſon, they 
repreſented the nation as one ſcene of oppreſſion, 


diſorder, and diſcontent, and threw. the blame 
of the whole on the duke of Lerma. That mini. 
ſter, they affirmed, beſtowed the moſt important 
offices on perſons Wh poſſeſſed not any other 


merit than that of being agreeable to his fancy, 
and the creatures of his Power. And as the ap- 


pointment to offices Was a matter that depended 
ſolely on his favor, ſo the exerciſe of the power 
he beſtowed was determined by his will: for be 


over- ruled the freedom of deliberation in the dif- 


ferent councils eſtabliſhed for the conduct of 


public affairs, and aſſumed the prerogative of 
dictating on every ſubject. The judges, in all 


pleaſure. On the diſtreſſes of the people they 


the few things they poſſeſſed, and even de- 


prived of the neceſſaries of life, for the purpoſe. 
of OE ths dene and ä extrava-· - 
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gance of one want a man who by various imp 0 0 K 


litic meaſures, and particularly by the circulation 


of braſs. g had contributed ſo fatally to the 
decline of manufactures, the ruin of commerce, 
the depopulation and impoveriſhment of the king- 


dom. Paſſing beyond the limits of Spain, they 
reviewed the conduct of the duke-in the depen- 
dencies of the monarchy. The revenues of Si- 


cily he had converted into a private eſtate. The 


war in Piedmont, ſo unavoidable in its progreſs, 


and in its iſſue ſo diſhonorable to the Spaniſh | 


name, might have been cruſhed in its beginning 


by forogtof arms, or prevented by a timely at- 


tention to the ſituation and deſigns of foreign 


ſtates. As in war an able commander makes it 
his chief ſtudy to divide the forces of his enemy, 
ſo the art of government conſiſts not in reſiſting, 
but in preventing confederacies. Wars which, 


even if ſucceſsſul, cannot be advantageous, ought 
never to be undertaken. The lion, ſaid they, 


in the proverbial manner of Spain, is not honored 
by a victory over the lamb. A ſuperior. power, 


if not greatly efficient in foreſight, can never be 
at a loſs to reſtrain the turbulence of an inferior, 
without coming to an open rupture, and reſting 


its authority on the doubtful events of war. From 
Italy they turned the eyes of the king to the ſe- 


ven United Provinces, once a part of that fair 


| inheritance to which he had ſo juſt a claim as the 
heir of the duke of Burgundy. The truce with 
Holland; the formalities and ſolemnities with 


which that treaty had been ratified, and particu- 
e „ 5 ; fe 


ed 


= 
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FL FRY pompous title that bad hon given in 


that contract to the rebels, they mentioned with 
particular marks of indignation. They contraſted 
the virtue and the ability of the penſionary Bar. 
nevelt, with the incapacity of the duke of Lerma, 


and his indifference to the proſperity and glory 
of the nation. Unable to conduct the war, the 


Spaniſh miniſter, they ſaid, ſought to eſtabliſſ 


his own power in peace; à peace that was dif- 
graceful i in its nature, and which involved in its 


conſequences a greater loſs to the monarchy than 


it had incurred during a war of forty five years 


that preceded it! While the war continued in 


the Netherlands, the main force of the rebels, 


concentrated in thoſe: provinces, acted only on 


the defenſive.” But the ignominious treaty of Ant-. 
wWerp had let looſe that force on the widely ſcat- 
tered ſettlements of Spain in both the Indies, 
| Which were either torn from the monarchy, or 


demanded ſuch additional garriſons ſor their pro- 
tection, as might have been employed with greater 


bonor, às well as advantage, in proſecuting the 


war on the theatre of rebellion. If the Spaniſh 
crown, in a glorious conteſt; to maintain its juſt | 


rights, ſhould have proved unſucceſsful,” nothing 


more diſaſtrous could have enſued than lar had 


actually happened: while, on the other hand, 


to have continued the ſtruggle, would have ſup· 


ported the honor of the nation among foreign 


powers, and, in the end, might poſſibly have 


derived ſome advantage from the chance of war, 
or that, change Which is incident to the policy 
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al the. views of Rates and princes. . Theſe and BOOK. 


many other charges againſt, the duke of Lerma, VI. 
were conſtantly ſounded in the ears of the king, 1618. 


by his confeſſor and his favorite, and confirmed 


by the teſtimony or the authority of all whom 
they permitted to have acceſs to his perſon... 
Though ſovereign princes, from the ſuperemt- 
nence of their ſtations, be naturally capricious, 
and fickle in their attachments *, it would be un- 


- reaſonable, after theſe remonſtrances, to aſcribe 


the fall of Lerma to any inconſtancy in his ſove- 


' reign. There never was a prince, however de- 


ſpotic, ſo ſecure againſt the reſentment, ſo inſen- 
ſible to the applauſe, or ſo unconcerned for th 
proſperity of the public, as to oppoſe, for the 
ſake of a favorite, the general voice of his 
people. The conſtant appointment to offices, in 
contradiction to the recommendation of Lerma, 


fully illuſtrated the nature of that reſerve, Which 


had given that miniſter ſo. much pain, and was 
an unequivocal proof that he had wholly: loſt the 
royal favor. In this extremity he labored to 


acquire the good graces of the prince of Spain, 


fondly hoping that the rays of the riſing would 
brighten up the gloom that attended the ſetting 
ſvn. The count de Lemos, and Don Ferdinand 
de Borgia, a man of ſound underſtanding, and 
ee of en oe: buſineſs, een Jords ies 
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the bedebiember to the prince, kd been raiſed to 
that dignity by the duke their uncle. Betrayed 


and injured by the cunning of Aliaga and Uzeda, 
the duke of Lerma had recourſe to the friendſhip 
of his nephews; he met with virtue and honor 
where one would wiſh to find them, and where 


in reality they are ofteneſt to = found; in con- 
junction with vigor of underſtanding, and ſub. 
limity of genius. The count of Lemos and Don 


Ferdinand de Borgia were united by the ties of 
blood, of friendſhip, and gratitude to their uncle. 
They readily undertook to uſe their good offices 
with the prince in behalf of their beloved relation; 
they repreſented to his bighneſs the weak Capacity 
of Uzeda; and expatiated on the talents, virtues, 


and. political experience of the duke bis father. 


And their authority and addreſs prevailing over 
the fubtilties and aſſiduities of the conde duke 
of Olivarez, conſoled Lerma with the hope of 


living in the favor of the heir apparent to the 


Spaniſh empire. But this intrigue was not long 
_ concealed from the king, and, like all the other 


efforts of the miniſter to prolong his power, ſer. 
ved only to precipitate his fall. The image of 
death which was held up to the imagination of 


the king by the court that was paid to his ſacceſ- 


for, converted his indifference to Lerma into 
averſion. The count de Lemos had gained ſo 
much on the favor of the prince, that he was in 
the practice of converſing with him ſometimes for 
hours after he went to bed. Orders were now 


ſent to Tue” count to borHour: this practice in 
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future; but to theſe he did not yield: a n obe- 


dience. The king * therefore diſmiſſed from the 


ſervice of his highneſs * four officers of his bed- 
chamber, who were in the confidence of Lemos, 
and appointed his couſin and faithful friend, Don 
Ferdinand de Borgia, viceroy of Arragon. The 


high - ſpirited count, deeming the diſgrace of the 


VI. 
1618. 


officers, and the exile of his friend from court, 


that it was his pleaſure to treat Don Ferdinand 
as he had done; and that the count, if he were 


ſo minded, might accompany him in his exile. 


Lemos was mortified by ſo ſevere a reply; yet 
he made another effort to keep Borgia at court, 
and that almoſt in ſpite of the king. He engaged 
the council for Italian affairs, of which Borgia 


was preſident, t to remonſtrate againſt the removal 
of a miniſter, who, of all men in the world, 


was the. beſt informed with regard to the . 
of italy. The king anſwered, that he would 


appoint as ſucceſſor to Don Ferdinand the count 


of Benevento, whoſe knowledge of Italian affairs 


was unqueſtionable. Upon this the count de 
Lemos retired from court, conſoling himſelf with 


an affront and injury to himfelf, had the boldneſs 
to aſk the king his reaſons for removing Dom 
Ferdinand from the ſervice of the prince, adding,, 
that if Ferdinand ſhould be baniſhed from the 
court, he would accompany him to the place of 
his retirement. The king replied in an angry tone, 


the reflection that he had made no mean com- 


ban to gain the RO favor, » but had * 


80 bers, bl & the Prince was diſtinguiſhed, 
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BOOK formed the duties of ſtiendibip, and i in ks whole 
Vi. of his deportment maintained the <ableſt 155 
1616. W and dignity of character. 

Ihe magnanimity of the count 0 5 ar. 

0 "FI the conduct of the duke of Lerma, who, 
even after the diſgrace of his friends, lingered | 

about the Eſcurial, and manifeſted the moſt eager 
defire ſtill to hold his office. The king, finding 
that no marks of his * diſguſt, however ſtriking, 
were able to induce his old miniſter to prevent 
the diſgrace of a ſormal diſmiſſion, in a billet 
- written with his own hand, ordered him in ex- 

preſs, terms to withdraw himſelf from Madrid; 
but permitted him to retire to whatever place he 
ſhould chuſe, and enjoy in peace the effects of 

this former bounty. In theſe circumſtances the 

duke condeſcended to appear as a ſuppliant at 

tthe Jeet of the treacherous Aliaga. He entreated 

„ the monk to intercede in his behalf with the 

+ king. It is ſyperfluous to inform the reader that 

this humble application was wholly fruitleſs. He 

then ſent a meſſage to his brother, the arch- 

biſhop of Toledo, whom be had raiſed to the 
high dignity and opulence he enjoyed, and who 

at that time reſided at Madrid, earneſtly. ſolicit- 

ing him to come to the Eſcurial, and to ſup- 

port him with his countenance, his advice, 

and his influence with the king. The archbiſhop 

excuſed himſelf from undertaking that ungracious 
office, by alledging that he was in a bad ſtate of health; 

r but he ſent e to ts was of Jus brother. father 

1 Jerome 
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jerome, of Florence; a Jefait; apreacherfor whom 


the King entertained à particular reſpect. Father 


Jerome, in his private diſcourſe with the king, 


endeavoured with great addreſs to revive in his 


mind ſentiments of favor and regard to the duke 
of Lerma. But Philip. did not receive his favorite 
preacher with his uſual affability , hor liſten to his 


inſtructions with wonted attention. The Jeſuit; 
perceiving this alteration in the deporiment of the 


king, did not perſevere in his commendations of 


BOOK 
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Lerma ,. and only pleaded, in favor of that- mi- 


niſter, for a ſhort reſpite, eget! was refuſed in 


Foun e teri; 
The duke” of Lerma now Rümmoned up all his 


forritulle; and by the propriety and dignity of his 


deporenent atoned for the meanneſs of his former 
ſolicitations. On the ath day of October 1618, 
being ſtill in his apartments in the palace, he was 


ready to take his journey to his paternal eſtate; 
with a train of attendants fuitable to his high rank, 


when the prince of Spain, Who happened to take 


a walk in the garden, came up to the door of his 
chamber, and calling him aſide, converſed with 
him a confiderable length in the language of tender: 


take leave of his filter, the counteſs-of Lemos, 


from his carriage, and viewing the royal 
Vor. II. | LL 


neſs and complacency. The duke then went to : 


fiſt lady of the bed-chamber to the princeſs of | 
Spain. Having bowed to that lady five times, 
with great reſpe&t, he went into his chariot; 
and repaired for the laſt time to the manſion 
of the king. On his approach, he alighted 


rr 1 
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te with an eager eye, he ieh poured 


forth his bleſſing on them, and on the royal 
family. Having performed this duty, he remounted 


bis chariot, and drove ſtraight to Guadarrama, 
where he lodged all night. At this place he received 


a letter from the king, the contents of which were 


never revealed to the curious and ſpeculating world, 


with a. preſent of a ſtag, ſlain by his own hand 


that day in the chaſe. Thus both the king and the 


prince of Spain, with a generoſity worthy of their 
exalted ſtations, mixed the bitter cup of Lerma with 


5 refreſhing ſpices: and as no miniſter ever deſcended 


from a greater hei Sht of power, ſo none was ever laid 


more ſoftly down, og few perhaps ever deſerved 
a gentler fall. 


Charadter of 
the duke of 


Let ma. 


The duke of Laan as a 8 of a Ob 


mien, gentle manners, and a beneficent diſpoſition. 


The natural benjguity; of his heart appeared in 


the mildneſs of his aſpect, the tone of his voice, 


and innumerable acts of munificence and liberality. 


His promotions to public offices were chiefly deter. 
mined by political motives and perſonal friendſhip. 


Yet, it may be ſafely affirmed, that during his 


_ - adminiſtration, all the places of principe! truſt and 


e were filled with men of . 
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du Miniſtere du Comte duc d'Olivarez. Las Memorias de 
Comines con Eſcolios proprios de Don Juan Vitrian. Ame- 


lot de la Houſſaie, Diſc, Hiſtor.  Addiciones 3 A u ide de 


Eipanna, por Malvezzi. 
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abilities. The 1 of men are comordiely BOOK 


influenced by their natural temper. ' Agreeably 
to the mildneſs of his own diſpoſition, and his love 
of magnificence, he was of opinion that the dignity 
of the Spaniſh monarchy was beſt maintained by 
peace, pomp, and parade. And though he 


might, perhaps, have purſued this plan with 


greater economy, as it is certain that his profuſion 


was not the main cauſe, ſo it is probable that all 
his ſavings, had he been ever ſo much inclined to 


| frugality, would not have been able to alleviate . 


in any conſiderable degree the diſtreſſes of the 


nation. Though his capacity was but moderate, 


his ſoul was elevated, and his mind was firm. If 
he deſcended from his natural dignity to bumble 


applications, in order to preſerve the good graces 
of his prince, we ought not on that account too 
haſtily to ſtigmatize his memory with meanneſfs 
of ſpirit. The greateſt political and military courag-e 
has ſunk under the deprivation of royal favor. 


Neither the reſolute Ximenes, nor the undaunted 


Albuquerque, was able to ſupport the frowns of 


his bt : aps the: invedtives 


He was very FR to 3 every: m__ of og to 


the crown of Spain from neighbouring nations, and ſome- 
times diſcoyered a jealouſy on this head which was unworthy _ 
of a great. nation, I find in Chamberlayne' s Letters MSS. 
anno 1616, in the Britiſh Muſeum, the following paſſage: 
 * The Spaniſh ambaſſador complained to the king at Theo- 


bald's, that whereas we kept ambaſſadors at Venice and in 


the Low Countries, an Ws veg, the turn in ow: 88 


vith TO archdukes, 


. 
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Trazlenl 
end of Don 
Roderigo de 


Calderona, 


count of 
Oliva. 
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of Lerma's enemies, ws moſt teſpediilite FRY 
hiſtorians * not only celebrate the beneficence of 
his diſpoſition, but do juſtice to the moderation 
of his power, and the prudence of his pub- 
lic conduct. Theſe indeed, were afterwards 


confeſſed by the whole natidea; when the vaſt 
ambition, and ſublime but irregular genius of 
Olivarez, by ſtretching the ſinews of the empire 


beyond their utmoſt tone, threw it into convul. 


ſions, and only rendered the difſolution "of Its 


irength more violent, and painful. 


The whole employments of the duke of te 


devolved on his ſon Uzeda, except that of gover- 
nor to the prince, which was conferred on Don 


Balthazar de Zuniga, a man of cultivated genius, 


and great experience in political e „ 
in embaſſies 


- Soon after the difarace of Levon: He count of 


Qiu was arreſted by order of the king, and 


thrown into priſon, where he languiſhed for the 


ſpace of two years. His riſe from ſo low a ſtation 
to ſo great a height of power gave birth to an 


opinion that he was a ſorcerer, which his enemies 


were at great pains to propagate. He was charged 


With having poiſoned the queen, who died in 1612; 


à charge as improbable in itſelf, as it was ſound to 
be unſupported by any evidence; for Don Rode- 


rigo ſtood as high in the favor of chat princeſs as 
. ye! Bake! of Lerma did in the SHINS of the 


12 Gon. de er y Men Don. Juan de View 
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| king. Many other groundleſs accuſations were 


brought againſt him: but at laſt he was found 
guilty of having been acceſſary to the murder of 


two Spaniſh, gentlemen: a matter which, according 


to ſome hiſtorians, was never clearly proved; he 
was however condemned to death, and his eſtate 
was confiſcated. The evidence on which he was 
convicted was not direct, but circumſtantial; and 
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if we may judge from ſome of the circumſtances - 


left. on record, as the principal ground of his con- 


demnation, we may infer, that the deficiency of 
the proof was ſupplied by the zeal of both his 


accuſers and judges. The trial and confinement of 


Calderona vere prolonged; for two. years and ſix 


months; a meaſure. calculated to keep alive the ge · 
neral odium againſt his patron the duke of Lerma, 
and to prevent the return of that ancient favorite 


to court, of which the new miniſtry were not a 


little apprehenſive. During all the time that Cal. 


derona lay in priſon, there was not one among the 
multitudes he had obliged, except the cardinal Doi 


Gabriel de Trejo, whoſe name deſerves to be 


recorded, nephew to the counteſs his lady, who 


had the homaniey and the courage to attempt his 
relief, or to afford him any comfort. The cardinal 


was no ſooner informed of the impriſonment of 
Calderona, than, impelled by a generous grati- 
tude, he ſet out from Rome to pay his reſpects 


to his patron in a dungeon, and determined to 
move every engine that his utmoſt efforts could 
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priſon. He lingered, however, a long time in 


Spain, in anxious hopes of finding ſome fortunate 


occaſion of ſaving: bis friend; but, on the death 
of pope Paul V. Which happened: 1n February 
1621, he returned, . . of The” eg to 
Rome.” 7 

Don Roderige' Was . ſolitude : 100 


torture, with incredible patience. After his doom 


Was fixed, he was viſited, at his own' earneſt 


deſire, by the miniſters of religion. His great 
ſoul; which had braved all the rage of his enemies 
with ſuch ſingular conſtancy, diſcovered, on the 
approach of death, ” nobler heroiſm in the moſt 
perfect: reſignation to the will of God; and in the 


moſt (candid, confeſſion, and ſincereſt contrition for 
the errors of his life. The ardor of his mind was 
no dliſplayed in the ſeverities of ſelf.mortification. 


He was covered with hair-cloth: he watched and 
prayed night and day: he afflicted himſelf with 
faſting; and with ſtripes; and, had not his con- 


feſſor interpofed, he would, in all probability, 


have anticipated the ſtroke of the execntioner, by 


an exceſs of voluntary pain. On the 19th day of 
October; 1621 the firſt year of the reign of 


Philip IV. he received iutimation, that within two 


days he ſhould die. He received the meſſenger of 
this welcome news with a chearful countenance, 
aud tenderly embraced him. He now aþſtained 
from ſleep and food and ſpent his time in acts of 
devotion. About eleven of the clock on the 2iſt 
of WIE; ve came to the door of the ö 
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encompaſſed by the officers of Hee; Affliction Book 


had ſoftened the natural dignity of his looks and 


mien: and his grey hairs , , his beard, and his drefs, 
ſuited to the preſent ſad occaſion, conſpired- With 


the expreſſion of his countenance to impreſs the 
ſpectators with ſentiments of veneration and love. 
He yet poſſeſſed ſufficient ſtrength to mount on a 


mute that waited for him at the priſon. This he 
did with great tranquillity , and paſſed through the 


ſtreets to the place of execution, embracing and 
adoring a crucifix which he held in his hands, 
amidſt the tears and lamentations of the furrounding 


multitude. The executioner held the reins of the 
muſe , and,'as he went along, proclaimed aloud . 
the following words: This is the judgment, 
which, by the orders of our fovereign lord the 


king, is inflicted on this man for his having been 


the inſtigator of an aſſaſſination; and acceſſary to 
another murder; and divers other crimes which 
appeared on his trial: for alt of which he is te be 
beheaded, as. a puniſhment to him, and a warning 
to others. Having arrived at the ſcaffold, the 


reſigned ſufferer beheld with a ſerene countenance 


the inſtruments of his approaching death; the chair, 
the fword, and the man whoſe office it was to 
uſe it. He converſed, for ſome time, with his 


confeſſor and other divines. And, having been 


received into the boſom of the church, he took 
leave of his attendants, and ſat down on the ſeat 


from which he was never to riſe. Before his hands 


che executioner, and twice embraced the man , 


1 5 
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and his feet were made faſt, he made a preſent te ; 
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= 7 | | : | ; 5 
who was bathed in tears, as a token that be bore 


him not any ill will on account of the office be 


was about to perform; Ihen, making bare bis 
neck, be yielded his limbs to be bound, with the 


utmoſt com poſure. The inſtant this operation was 


performed, he.reclined bimſelf backwards, and 
While he was in the act of recommending "HIS foul 
to God, his head was in a moment ſevered from 
bis body. As the laſt impreſſions are commonly 
the ſtrongeſt '*, men ſorgabe and forgot: the im- 


periouſneſs of his former conduct and behaviour, 
and thought and ſpoke only of that mixture of 
humility and fortitude, that patience and e 
which he diſplayed in the laſt ſtage of his liſe 


The counſels of Spain had, ſor many years, 
ben diſtinguiſhed by a ſingular union of a deſire 


of power, with a love of peace: but it Was found 


 ampoſlible to gratify at once thoſe oppoſite paſſi 
ons. The dati of ambition excited the vio. 


Jence of arms. The commotions of Italy were 
followed by thoſe of Germany. A war was kin- 
e ae STO wb _ deſtrugtive e h 


n 1 ee eraſing. 1 ey are 8 beheaded wich (heir faces 


5 downwards. The Spaniſh word, is degollaf, couper la 


gorge. The executioner performs his office Tow. to face vith 


+ the ſufferer. 


n ged plerique Homjnes brew tet” Julius 
; Cotar,/ Ap. Sallouſt. Savedra, Deviſas Politicas. Amelot 
dela Houſſaie, Diſc. Hi. Article Calderona. Hiſtoria 5 Don 


Felippe IV. por Gon. de Ceſpedes, lib. ii. cap. xxvii. . 
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annals. Famine and peſtilence ſucceeded. to the 
deſtroying ſword , and the direful power of hun- 


ger equally. overcame the. ſtrongeſt antipathies, 


and violated: the tendereſt affections. of nature: fo 


bloody was that tragedy which concluded ſo bap- | 


pily for the liberties, oh Huey x M0: AS! ee | 


peace of Weſtphalia! 
The male line of ee U. 5 termi- 
nated i in Matthias, Maximilian, and Albert, who 


were now eee in years, without progeny, 
the ſucceſſion to the hereditary. dominions of Aul- 


tria in Germany, might have been claimed , on 


plauſible grounds by the king of Spain. But 


a natural love of tranquillity, the deſire of 11 e 


ving i in his houſe the imperial crown, and the 
dread of that dignity devolving on the head of a 


heretic , determined Philip to comply with the 


requeſt of the Auſtrian princes, and to yield up 


Origin of the 
thirty years 


war in Ger- 


many, that 


% 


terminated in 


the peace of 
Weſtphalia. 


his pretenſions in favor of. thoſe of Ferdinand of 


Gratz, great grandſon of Ferdinand I. and diſtin- 


guiſhed by his zeal for the Catholic religion. He, 


accordingly, made a ſolemn ceſſion of all his rights 


to the Auſtrian provinces, to Ferdinand and his 
brothers, and their iſſue male. But, if that ſhould 
fail, it was ſtipulated, that the provinces ſhould 


return to the houſe of Spain, of which the fe- 


males were to be preferred before thoſe born in 


Germany. On this occaſion; Philip and Ferdi- 
nand entered into a family · compact, the object of 


whe was not only to maintain the ſtrength of 


The fon of Anne , . Nag the ere of Manns. | 
: hun s 5 04 4 ++ 8 
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K their common ſtock, but to extend its branches 
buver the neighbouring nations. "They made a league, 


offenſive and defenſive. They engaged to ſupport 


their reſpective -rights and claims, by reciprocal 


ſuccours; and to prefer the general intereſt of the 


Auſtrian race before any particular or trapſießt 


advantage to any of its members. The date of 


theſe tranſactions was the year 1617. In the fame 


year, on the ſeventh day of June, Ferdinand was 


raiſed to the crown of Bohemia, and in the year 


following to that of Hungary, with this referva- 
tion, that the regal power ne remain . oy 
Matthias during his life. . 


' The confederacy between the two deity of 
the houſe of Auſtria, and the ſteps that had been 


taken to continue in that family the imperial dig- 
nity, inflamed the jealouſy that had long prevail. 
ed of Auſtrian ambition, and diffuſed: among the 


proteſtants of Germany, a general alarm: Ferdi- 


nand had baniſhed from his dominions all who 
perſevered i in the open profeſſion of the reformed 


religion: a ſeverity e prognoſticated all the 


cruelty of religious zeal , wherever his power 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed. The apprehenfions of men 
were increaſed, when they conſidered this ſtrict 


alliance with the Catholic king, with whom he was 
connected by blood, by religion, and by intereſt. 
As he depended far ſupport chiefly on the trea- 


ſiures and arms of Spain, ſo it was probable, he 

would be governed chiefly by Spaniſh counſels, 
whoſe conſtant aim was to wreath around the 
necks of mankind the yoke of religious 250 ap 


hes 
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tyranny. As the power of che emperör would be B 100K 


ſtrengthened by an alliance, or rather a ſpecies 


olf union with the vaſt monarchy of Spain, ſo his 


FE 
1618. 


claims, it was dreaded, would be increaſed in pro- 


portion, and the enlarged prerogatives of the im- 
perial crown , if the ſucceſſion to that dignity 
ſhould not be interrupted on the death of Matthi- 


as, would deſcend as an inheritance to the . | 


E of the family of Auſtria. 


But the man on whoſe mind theſe canta 
ons made the deepeſt Impreſſion „was Frederic 


elector palatine, a prince young, high ſpirited, 
and in power not inferior to any of the proteſt- 
ants, the duke of Saxony perhaps excepted. He 
viſited all the members of the electoral college, 
to whom he repreſented, that as the preſent con- 


juncture demanded, fo it preſented a fit occaſion 


of forming a barrier againſt the progreſs of Auſ- 
trian ambition. He entreated them, by a timely 


interpoſition, to check the growth of an authority 
8 therwiſe pred irreſiſtible ; and 8 


8, as he had eee het 2054 


attached to 'the\houfe'of Auſtria: and theſe were x 


four in number, While the proteſtants were only 


three. But, in order to over - balance this inequal- 
ity of umbers f. Frederic with the conſent and 


| approbation of his proteſtant brethren, made a 


tender of the imperial crown to the duke of Baz 
varia, not doubting but the archbiſhop of Cologne, 


one of the Catholic: e „ 1 e e 
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of Bohemia. - 


| blazed into the flames of war. Ak that kingdom 
is the higheſt ground, the moſt mountainous, and 


in the fortunes of the duke, his brother, and be 


forward to promote his greatneſs. This plan in 


which there was not any thing ſubtle or Profound, 
was the more ſolid and judicious „that it was 


obvious and natural. But it was diſconcerted 


by a cauſe that was ſcarcely to be ſuſpected. The 


duke of Bavaria rejected the proffered dignity 


of the imperial crown, and all that the policy 
and zeal of the palatine was able to effect, was A 


ſhort delay i in the Alen of a Sg of the Ro. 
mans; 5 


The ſparks X 0 dd in other parts of 


the empire had produced only murmurs, jealou- 


ſies, and intrigues, having fallen in Bohemia, on 
more combuſtible matter, had, by this Fog 


by nature, the ſtrongeſt i in Germany, ſo its inba- 
bitants had at all times been diſtinguiſhed by. the 
loftineſs of their ſpirit, and the vigor and ſucceſs 
of their ſtruggles for civil liberty and religious to- 
leration. It is bounded on the eaſt, by Moravia 


and Sileſia, the countries of the ancient Quadi 
and Marcomanni; on the weſt by Bavaria, - part 
of the ancient Noricum; on the ſouth by the an- 
cient Pannonia, now Wa with other pro- 
| vinces of Auſtria; and on the north by Saxony. 


It is almoſt ſurrounded by the mountains of the 


famous Hyrcanianforeſt, whoſe ſides broken into 


many ſloping ridges, interſect this lofty and; ſpa- 


. ideen pine and land a be bee nc. 
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various, and of great beauty. This country is 
remarkably fertile, and before the ſpirit of the in- 
habitants was broken, and their induſtry checked 


by deſpotic government, ſo populous, that it was 


computed to > have contained Ls three TNT 
of ſouls. - 85 | | 
The 8 of thoſe times are reſin 
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ed by cotemporary hiſtorians, as a people of a 


ruddy complexion, and of enormous ſtature and 
force of body, and in their diſpoſitions intrepid, 


fierce, proud, quick in reſenting injuries, of a 
baughty mien, lovers of a rude magnificence aud 


pomp, and addicted: to revels and intemperance. 
The native language of Bohemia is the Sclavonic, 


of the Tartars and their offspring the Turks; 


and of all the nations inhabiting thoſe regions 
which extend from the northern parts of Ruſſia to 


Turkey in Europe. he metropolis is Prague, 


a city of large ten ſtretehing along the 
banks, and on either fe of the river Mulda, 


adorned with. many ſumptuous edifices, and par- 


ticularly two ſtrong caſtles .. one of which was the 


reſidence of the ancient Bohemian kings. The 


rich provinces: of Sileſia , Moravia , and Luſatia, 
were dependent on Bohemia, and formed a great 
addition to its power aud PERILS in the ſcale 


of nations, 
Ihe authority of els Mhiineks of Roe was ne- 


ver ſo great and univerſal as wholly to baniſh from 


* Roſfia, Poland with Lithuania, Hungary, Tranſylvania, 
Sclavonia, Croatia , Iſtria, Wallechia Kc. a. 2 | 


which appears to have been the mother - tongue 


Origin and 
progreſs of 


the reforma., 


tion. 
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n ook the een world a ſpirit of inquiry and a Lo 
Vi. of knowledge. During the thickeſt darkneſs: of 
1618. the middle ages, a ſtar: appeared here and there 

in the firmament which reflected the light of an- 

5 cient times, and formed a preſage, that although 
the ſun of ſcience was ſet, it would return to en· 
liehe bewildered nations. So early as the eighth 

century , Claud, biſhop of Turin, ſowed the 

ſeeds of reformation in the vallies of Piedmont, 

whence they were gradually tranſplanted into 

. "other countries. In the thirteenth century, the 

5 "9 MWaldenſes, or Vallenſes , or Albigenſes , for by 
| theſe and other names, the diſciples of Claud were 

ö diſtinguiſhed, had ſpread ſo far, and become ſo 
numerous, that the pope thought it neceſſary to 

exert his utmoſt efforts to ſuppreſs them. For 
this purpoſe, the firſt cruſade was proclaimed of 
Chriſtians againſt Chriſtians, and the office of in- 
quiſitor was eſtabliſhed. Such a war as had been 
waged with the infidels, was now carried on againſt 
theſe unſortunate heretics. In France alone, if 
we credit the authority of Mede?? , ten hundred 
thouſand periſhed by the ſword. According to an 
author leſs liable to the ſuſpicion of aggravating 
the horrors of the inquiſition, the Valdenſes in 
that kingdom were either cut off by fire and ſword, 
or diſperſed into remote regions, or driven to 
the faſtueſſes of neighbouring woods and moun- 
tains. Some ſought an aſylum in the Alps adjoin- 

ing to Provence, part withdrew into Calabria, 
part obtained refuge in Britain, and others n 
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to as eaſt, took up their abode among. oh Bo. 


hemians, . in Livonia and Poland In Ger- ; 


many they grew and multiplied ſo faſt, that in 


BOOK 
VI. 
1618. 


the beginning of the fourteenth century, it is 


computed there were eighty thouſand of them 


in Bohemia, Auſtria, and the neighbouring pro- 


vinces. "And. ſo greatly had their number in- 


creaſed in the ſpace of the next hundred years, 
that they avowed and maintained their religious 
tenets , in ſpite of the tyranny of the pope, ſup · | 
ported by the power of the emperor. In 1410, 


Robert I. the count palatine being emperor of 


Germany, and Winceſlaus, who had been depoſed 
from that dignity , on account of his. egregious 
miſconduct, king of Bohemia The doctrines 


ns Thuani præfatio ad Henricum Iv. p An 


„ Winceſlaus was continually Lade in e . 


and in his fits of intoxication, frequently exerciſed the moſt 
enormous cruelties on people of all ranks. rom a ſtrange 


mixture of cruelty”; , whim , and indecency, he contracted an 
intimacy with the public executioner, whom he honored with 
the appellation of © goſſip.” His cook having offended him, 
he gave orders that he ſhould be roaſted alive. On account of 
theſe irregularities „and his ſelling the rights of the empire, 


both in Italy and Germany, he was depoſed by the unani- 


1 voiee of the electors from the imperial throne, Win- 
ee was ſo little mortified at the news of his depoſition , 
that he ſaid with the moſt perfect acquieſcence. We: are 

overjoyed to be delivered. from the burden of the empire. 

He ſent a meſſage to the imperial cities, requeſting them to 


| ſend him, as the laſt token of their loyalty, ſome butts of 
their beſt wine. He afterwards ſhut himſelf up in the 
caſtle of Viſigrade in Prague, abandoning himſelf to the gra- 


tification of his appetites. Such a character's Was not ee to 


ntarmoddle in religious On 
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of the Albigenſes were macs by the loathing; 
eloquence , and irreproachable lives of John Huſs 
and Jerome of Prague. Theſe reformers were con- 


demned to the flames by the council of Conſtance, 


and ſuffered with the uſual fortitude of martyrs. 
A civil war was kindled from their aſhes. The 


Bohemians revolted againſt the emperor Sigiſmond, 


who with many reſpectable qualities was a zealous 
| bigot to the catholic religion, and under the con- 
duct of Ziſca, defended” their opinions not only 


with arguments', but arms. 'The emperor was de- 


feated in ſeveral battles, by this bold leader, who | 
gave law to the kingdom of Bohemia till his 
death, which happened in 1424. He gave orders 


that a drum ſhould be made of his. ſkin , and what 


is equally extraordinary, his orders were faithful - 
ly carried into execution. Ziſca's ſkin after un- 
dergoing the neceſfary preparations, was formed 


into a drum , which was long the ſymbol of vic- 


; tory. Procopius, a Catholic prieſt, converted by 


the writings. of one of the diſciples of John Huſs, 


: revived the ſpirits of the Bohemian brethren, 
many of whom, after the death of Ziſca, had 
retreated to caves and mountains. This champi- 
bi: who, uniting the military with the ſacerdotal 

aracter, ſupported the cauſe of his party with 
great courage and bravery, fell in a battle with 
the Catholics. Yet, ſo terrible had the name of 
the Huſſites become to Sigiſmond , that be al- 
lowed them the cup in the ſacrament of the eu- 
chariſt W e of hien bad been the 


general amneſty, and a confirmation of their pril. 


leges. But verbal and even written promiſes are 
eaſily retracted, where there exiſts not Any” pow- 
er of enen their accompliſhment :* © and 


right avails nothing without a remedy, The dif- 


perſed brethren ceaſed to be formidable. Sigif- 


mond renewed his tyranny. His immediate fac. 


ceſſors on the imperial throne were, like bim, 
zealous Catholics. And the reformed in Ger. 


vi 


belt. | 


many were languiſhing under the preſſure of an 


| arbitrary government, when Martin Luther raifed 
up nations to their aid; revived their drooping pu-. 
rits, : ieren their numbers, , and 8 their | 


wer; e 


Had . ede Chriſtian Word at the" time 
When Luther began to preach againſt indulgences 
been devoted to the Romiſh faith, heweven ab- 
ſurd the doctrines of the clergy, and however 
profligate their lives, it is impoſſible that he could 


have met with any conſiderable ſucceſs: fo great 


is the power of eſtabliſhed authority, and unver- 
ally received opinion! But the never” - ceaſing 
conteſts between the popes on the one part, and 
the emperors with other ſovereign princes on the 
other, diminiſhed of thetnſelves the reverence for - 


the papal juriſdiction ; and alſo tended wholly to 
ſubvert it, by rouſing an inquiry into the Srounds 


on which it was eſtabliſhed. This inquiry was 
facilitated by the revival of literature, Which, fa. 


tally to the reigning church, explored the foun, 


dations both of its power and doctrines. The 
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| diſcoveries. of grave W aud antiquarians 
were followed by the ridicule of wit and humor. 


And the learned and pious labors of Savonarola , 
Berengarius, and Wickliff, were aided by. the 
raillery of Dante, Petrarca, and Eraſmus. In the 


beginning of the 16th century, the Primitive doc- 


trines of Chriſtianity had taken root in moſt coun- 
tries i in Europe. The - materials for reformation 
were collected, and the foundations laid deep, 
before Luther and Calvin raiſed and com pleted 
the ſuperſtructure. The minds of men being 
thus prepared, the doctrines of theſe reformers 


ſpread far and near. In Bohemia with its de- 


pendent provinces, where ſimilar tenets had been 
already adopted, and where ideas of oppoſition 


to the emperor, and contradiction to the pope, 


: were. ſo familiar and common, their progreſs. 
was unuſually rapid. And the number of Huf. 
ſites and Evangeliſts, (appellations which cotem- 


porary writers ſeem to conſider as ſynonymous} 


| "ſoon. equalled that of the Catholics, and was 
daily increaſing... From their numbers they de- 
rived power, and; from power a ſpirit of perſe- 
cution. In Prague they committed many outra- 


ges on the property and perſons of the clergy. 


The archbiſhop was driven from the city. And 
it was evident from the whole tenor of their 
onus; that they aimed at nothing leſs than the 
_ who 


e power of government, both civil and eccle- 
ſiaſtic. Their encroachments received a check 


: from the firſt Ferdinand, who, uniting vigor of 
conduct pos * wa: * „ en the 


* 
* 
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1 of the eſtabliſhed church, at the ſame time 
that he uſed not any other means for. „„ = 
the Proteſtants than the influence of authority, 
- and the power of perſuaſion. He entreated them 


to ſubmit- to the deciſions of the Chriſtian fathers 


now aſſembled in council at Trent. And on the 


other hand, that the authority of the fathers 


might have greater weight, he took the liberty 


ſures for reſorming the lives of the clergy. He 


of exhortipg that venerable order to take mea - 


re-eſtabliſhed in Prague, the exiled metropolitan, 7 


with other Catholic prieſts; and ſent to their aid 
a ſtrong reinforcement. of Jeſuits. The labors 
of theſe, preachers, foſtered and encouraged by - 
the countenance of the emperor, ſuſtained a 
| while the declining intereſts of the Romiſh faith, 
The memory of Maximilian and Rhodolphus, Sho 


the immediate ſucceſſors of Ferdinand on the im- 


cerns Rhodolphus, appears not to have been 


wholly groundleſs. For vhile the proteſtant party 
on the one hand required an extenſion of their 
privileges, and the catholic on the other, begged 
that the heretics might be laid under cloſer re- 


ſtrictions, the emperor declined at firſt to gratify 


the deſire of either. But a fortunate conjuncture 
gave weight to the applications of the proteſtants, 


and e them with ſucceſs. 3 be 


perial throne, is ſtigmatized by Catholic writers 
with a coldueſs and indifference in matters of re- 

ligion, which was extremely favorable to the 
growth of hexeſy. This charge, as far as it con- 


Mz 
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BOOK via, Srl, and Hungary, aſpired now to Ao t 
VI. crown of Bohemia; and in order to pay his court 
, 5 to the proteſtants , profefſed the principles of to- 
leration, and affected a zealous concern for. all 
their rights and privileges. By theſe arts he ef. 
fectually attached to his intereſt | the leaders of | 
that party, ſo formidable for its numbers, bold- | 
neſs and diſpoſition to action. His indulgence to 
the reformed religion covered the violence of his 
. uſurpations ' with a ſpecious veil : and his pro- 5 
teſtant partiſans were not aſhamed to ſupport his 
unjuſt pretenſions. Emboldened by the favor 
of Matthias and the juſtice of their cauſe, they 
took up arms, and in that hoſtile attitude, pre- 
ſented anew their petition to the emperor, for a 
confirmation of ſundry privileges. Rhodolphus 
had hitherto exerciſed over Bohemia the power 
_-  - ofa ſovereign; and though he had neither incli- 
nation nor ability to prolong that power by force 
of arms, he was not fo wholly indifferent to the 
attractions of a crown, as to reſign it, if it could 
be retained by a few conceſſions reſpecting modes 
and doctrines of religion. The proteſtants accor- 
N obtained a royal edict, authorizing a free 
exerciſe of their religion in Bohemia and the ad- 
Jacent provinces; a conſiſtory or council for ec- 
cleſiaſtic affairs, with other- inſtitutions. relating 
both to the government and defence of the church- 
es of the reformation, and alſo to the eſtab- 
| Iiſhment of ſchools, colleges , and places of wor- 
- hip. - It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the utmoſt 
extent of this yu conceſſion, Was A e 


or in the different. fries, of the . 
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to the proteſtants. to build churches, on weir own 3 0 on | 


lands. But they, interpreting it in the moſt com- vi. 
prehenſive ſenſe, began to build religious edi- 6186. 
fices even on the eſtates of the eccleſiaſtics: * 


freedom which appeared to the whole Catholic 


party an exceſſive outrage. Complaints of theſe 
encroachments having been carried to Matthias, 


| who by this. time had ſucceeded to his brother 


Rhodolphus, both on the Bobemian, and imperial 


throne, a letter of royal authority was inſtantiyxß 


iſſued, prohibiting the erection of all proteſtant 
W on lands belonging to the church. In 


| conſequence of this proclamation, | one or two 


meeting houſes were demoliſhed. And the pro- 


teſtants were thrown. into. the utmoſt, ferment... | 


their reſentment. againſt the emperor being . 
perated by the recollection of thoſe deceitful pro- ( 
miſes with which he had a e RO. 3 2 
candidate for the kingdom. 1 


The Bohemian proteſtants by 8 8 1 


e eee Vhoſe buſineſs it was to watch. over 
the intereſts of the church, to ſpread an alarm in 


times of danger, and to concert meaſures for 
common defence; were enabled to combine in 
any effort that weight be deemed. neceſſary for.the + 


preſervation of the true religion. Henry, count 
Thorn, perceiving the force of this great ma- 
. rn Joi WW aka Os It bald be, in he, 


= The Dein appear to ber hop 25 e men | 
of their communion, either in their ſeveral Me aces : 1 
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preſent juncture, „to ſet it in movement, concei. 
ved the bold deſign of turning it againſt the houſe 
of Auſtria. This nöblemau was indeed of an en- 
terpriſiog and turbulent diſpoſition: but in the 


. Part he acted on this occaſion, he Was actuated 


not ſo much by any inquietude of temper, as by 
the paſſions of reſentment, fear, and religious 
zcal. Deprived of his paternal inheritance by the 


| tyranny of the arehdoke of Gratz, on account 


of his ſtedfaſt adherence, to the dodrines of the 


: reformation ; and driven from his native country, 


Be found refuge among the proteſtants of Bohe- 
mia. His zeal and his ſufferings in the cauſe of 
the proteſtant faith, gained him the favor and 


confidence of this people; and the ſuperiority of 


His genius their eſteem. At the time when Mat- 
thias deemed it good policy to court the proteſt- 
ants, he affected a deſire to eſtabliſh; the fortune 
of the count: and actordingly, When he ſeized 
the crown of Bohemia, he inveſted him with the 
command of Carleſtein, a fortreſs in which were 
. ee the regalia of the kingdom. But when 
the power of Matthias was firmly eſtabliſhed by 
the death of Rhodolphus, he threw off the maſk 
of good: will towards the proteſtants, and openly 
patronized the faith in which he had been edu- 
eated, and Which was moſt favorable to regal 
power. The independent principles of count 
Thorn the emperor regarded with jealouſy and 

diſtruſt : for having determined to repreſs the pre- 

dtenſions of the heretics, be ſoreſaw a conjunc- 85 
ture in Which it N be a he 40 N 
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b of irength i in any other hands than thoſe 10 % 
of catholics. That nobleman was therefore de- VI. 
prived of the government of Carleſtein, Which 1616. 
was beſtowed on count Martinitz, a deviſte® in- 
ſtrument of both eccleſiaſtic and regal authority: 
The ſucceſſion of Ferdinand to Matthias, afforded 
not to the exiled count any hope of preferment 
from royal favor: on the contrary, the bigotry 
of that ſevere prince ces him with ſtill for- 15 
ther oppreſſion. In theſe circumſtances, he faw.. 
no reſource but in civil commotion and re volu- 
wy tion. Theſe were juſtified to the count by the 
f | enthuſiaſm of religion, and the ſame pion; as | 
d has been already obſerved,” Sers . Witk Sthers 
f in rouſing him to attempt them. He flew to 
different quarters of the kingdom, and haſtening 
from place to place, „ labored both in public 
aſſemblies and private ſocieties, to rouſe à ſenſe 
of danger, and à ſpirit of freedom. The bold. 
neſs of his genius, and the fervor of his zeals _, 755 
inſpired a like boldneſs and fervor in all n „„ 
whom he converſed. Tlie flame ſpread from 
breaſt to breaſt, formed à concert of . 
united al ranks of men in! a reſolution to defend ee, 
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"0; The crepe Abbe "tor this account ur the* Fr 
in of the / troubles of Bohemia ate theſe / Annales de 
I Empire tom. ii. Heiſs, Hiſt. de Empire. Batt. Nan. Hiſt. | 
Lib. iv. ann. 1618, &-paſſim. - Gon. de Ceſp. lib. prim. 5 
Cap. v. et paſſim. -Veritable, Recit de ce qui_geft. paſſe à 
Prague le 21 May 1618. Ererhard Waſſemburgii Embri- 
cenſis Comment. de Bello inter Imperatores Ferdinan 
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VI, And at his inſtigation, the defenders, or chiefs of 


16s: the proteſtants; called a general aſſembly of the 


ſtates. of the kingdom, for the expreſs- purpoſe 
of voncerting meaſures for aten of "ney 
Vvances:, CCC re Tt 1 

The emperor, 5 this ſpirit of ao 
ation as the forerunner of rebellion, iſſued a pro- 


clamation, debarring all aſſemblies of the ſtates, 


until he himſelf ſhould come among them in per- 
ſon, or ſhould give further orders to his minil. 

„Notwichſtandiag this prohibition, the De. 
ſendeß ich numbers of other powerful barons, 


A ene with armed ſervants. and retainers, 


ING 


— 


an d.a;qmyltitude , .of the inhabitants of Prague, 


weneg at that city on the 2oth day of May, 


and having d heard/a ſermon „ and joined together 


nn prayer m , mutually: pledged. themſelves to de- 
ſendacheir religion and 5 their churches, not only 


in Pragyey,, but in every. part of Bohemia, it 
Vas alſg reſolved to publiſh to all the world an 


account of their preſent conduct and future views. 
Manifeſto * A. manifeſto was drawn up:for this purpoſe. The 


of the. Bo. 


hemians, exordium, contained. the trongeſt expreſſions of : 


| loyalty to the emperor, as king of Bohemia. 


N - The, general. eſtates lamented: the dangers; which 
| een to take meaſures that appeared to 
e fitperfede! an authority they wiſhed to preſerve 


i, - indviolate.” Their -6tly gs was to fruſtrate 


the "8 dicious Baked fEertain {editious and, 


- arb ant eee worn the ruin by ; 
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ved from the imperial miniſtry, commanding 1 
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the Mah ; who had ſo" fer vboſed the confi; 50 0 ER 


dence of the emperor and of Ferdinand, as to v1. 
perſuade theſe princes to march againſt Bohealiktr 38766" 


ſubjects at the head of hoſtile armies; in order to 


ſeize Prague; to kill or impriſon the greater num- 


ber of the nobles; and deputies of ſtates; to raſe 


their churches; and to aboliſh the free exerciſe : 


of their religion **, This manifeſto being read 

aloud, was ech by the ſtates, and a general” 

murmur of applauſe was heard among the people. : 
In the midſt of theſe tranſactions, an order arri- 


the proteſtant leaders to diſperſe, and to retire 


to their reſpective habitations. Upon this, count _ 
Thorn, attended by a number of other barons. on 


lierſeback and in armour, rode up to the caftle; 
and having ſecured i its gates, proceeded immediate- 
ly to the hall, in which the miniſters of Matthias 


Were alſſembled in council on the preſent import. 
ant emergence. Invective and altercation Wa 


ſoon followed by blows: and the count Warts 


nitz , Slavata; and Fabritius, who held the prin: 
cipal offices of government, were thrown headlong 
out at the windows. Though they fell from a 


height of fixty feet, and that ſeveral ſhbts' of mul. 


quetry were fired at them as they fell, they efcap- 


ed, not only with their lives, but nes from an 
material harm. EE NT conſidered. * "<5 
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Revolt of 
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from their own valor and good fortune for. that 
Indemnity. which. they had both little reaſon to 
look for at the. bands of Matthias, and ſtill leſs 
from thoſe of his ſucceſſor. Their minds opened 
to greater views than thoſe they had entertained 
on the firſt alarm of danger; and they now re- 
ſolved to vindicate by the ſword, not only their 
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PA * 


3 0 0 K "remarkable prefervncion of. theſe. three: men as a 


miracle wrought by heaven in ſupport of the Ro- 
miſh faith. Minute deſcriptions are accordingly 
given, in the writings, of thoſe. times, of the 
Wall of the caſtle of Viſigrade , and of the tre- 
mendous precipice which intervenes between the 


bottom of the wall and the ditch. But proteſt- 
ant writers diſprove the alledged miracle, by 


f obſerving that the ſpot on which the Catholics, fell 
was covered deep . e Be mA mud, and leaves 


of trees. VVV 
The e e now . in the ls of 
rebellio n, determined to perſevere, and to ſeek 


DE religious, but their civil privileges. In this reſo- 


lation they were encouraged, whether they ſur- 
| veyed the internal ſituat ion of their own kingdom, 
or caſt their eyes abroad upon foreign ſtates. 
There was nothing in Bobemia to reſiſt their unit- 


ed ſorce. Matthias, declining in health as in 


years, was. not able, and. perhaps would not be 
very willing to maintain, in oppoſition to the juſt 
pretenſions of a generous people, an arbitrary ju- 
riſdiction that muſt ſoon devolve to an ambitious 
rival and hated ſucceſſor. The country was natu- 
rally * and fertile, 5 the LOWE. * * 
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and ue and teadly to encounter . and 


death in deferice of their religion. If paſſing from 
their own, they contemplated the ſtate of other 
kingdoms; circumſtances not. leſs animating pre- 


ſented themſelves to their view , , and fanned that : 


generous fire which glowed in their breaſts. 
The contagion of example, which more than 
reaſon governs the world, diſplayed its full 


force on this. important occaſion. The Venetian 


republic, and the duke of Savoy, bad of late 


maintained their independence in oppoſition to the 


pretenſions and power of that civil and religious 
tyranny, with which the Bohemians were now 
called to ſtruggle. The proteſtants of France 
formed of themſelves, as it were, a ſeparate ſtate 


in the midſt of a mighty. kingdom. And the 


united provinces of the Netherlands, in ſpite of 
the veteran armies of Spain, and the gold of the 


weſtern world, had riſen from the loweſt and moſt 


330 


diſtreſſing eircumſtances that could be imagined, 
to the greateſt height of liberty and power. 
Theſe circumſtances were ever preſent to the 
minds of the Bohemian leaders, and formed the 
chief topics in their public harangues, as well as 
in their writings, which were circulated all over 
the kingdom by means of the preſs, and Which 
were full of eloquence and vigor. And as di- 
vers ſtates: animated the Bohemians by their e 
ample, ſo all proteſtant powers, it Was probable, 
would ſupport them with ſubſtantial aſſiſtance. 
The ſympathy of religion would render theirs the 
e of nations: 85 and their” * at the 


- 
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BOOK altar would boy! their ET: ſoldiers i in the feld of 


VL 


1616. 


battle Ho ; 

The 8 hole, 8 to bn on 
the reſtoration of their ancient laws and conſti- 
tution, expelled the old garriſon out of the caſtle 
(which was the royal palace} and replaced it by 
another in which they could confide: They ap- 
pointed thirty perſons to govern Bohemia, with 


the title of Directors. Theſe magiſtrates. having ; 
in the firſt place, taken an oath of fidelity and 
allegiance, from the inhabitants of Prague, pro- 


ceeded to the adminiſtration of government. 


The firſt act of their power was to baniſh the Je- 
ſuits, and to confiſcate their effects. They raiſed 


an army of two thouſand horſe, and twelve regi- 
ments of foot, and gave the ſupreme command to 
count Thorn. They addreſſed a manifeſto to the 


emperor; to the ſtates of Sileſia, Moravia, Lu- 
ſatia; to the whole provinces and ſtates of the 
empire; and to all the world; containing an ac- 


count of their conduct, and en the aid of 
all the friends of religious e 5 er e 
e | | 

Erneſt, count ok Mansfeldt, Was 1 255 firſt who 
eue the Bohemian cauſe ; and the laſt of its 


adherents Who abandoned it. He was a natu- 
ral ſon of that count Mansfeldt, whom. Philip II. 


appointed governor of the Netherlands. In his 
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to the bouſe of Als = he court: of Vienna 
was filled with a Juſt admiration of. his talents 


and virtues; and, in a tranſient fit of favor, 


promiſed to inveſt him with the rights ef legiti- 


mate birth, and to put him in poſſeſſion of the 
eſtates of. bis family. But a regard to intereſt vi- 
olated a promiſe that had been made merely from 


generoſity : and as the moſt violent reſentments 


BOOK 
Jt 
i 16186. 


Count 
Mansfelde 
enters into 
the ſervice 
of the Bo- 
hemians. 


are thoſe which ariſe from diſappointed confi- 


dence, count Mansfeldt's hatred of Matthias was 
implacable. His averſion to the houſe of Auſtria 


he extended even to their religion. He renoun- 


ced the Catholic faith, and openly profeſſed the | 


doctrines of Luther. He: abandoned the ſervice 


of the emperor, and entered into that of Charles 
Emanuel, the moſt active and enterpriſing. of all 
the enemies of Auſtria, But the preſent ſituati- 
on of affairs in Germany, opened ſo full a career 
to the genius, the ambition, and the vengeance 
of Mansfeldt, that he conld: not forbear expre 
ſing to the generous prince whom he now ſerved, © 


an eager deſire of offering his ſword to the re- 


volted ſtates of Bohemia. The duke of Savoy. 6 


who conſidered the diſturbances in Germany as 8 


him to levy two thouſand men, and alſo engaged 
to keep them in pay for him, for ſeveral months **. 


85 Batt, Nani , iv. 1618. 


the ſureſt pledge of his own ſecurity, not only 
applauded the views. of the count, but permitted 


At the bead of this ſmall-force Mapefeldr ee ; 
ed into Bohemia, where he was received with 
the utmoſt joy, and inſtantly honored with the 
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"Thorn and. 


. Mansfeldt. 


charge of genstal of the ordnance. T 15 the 


forces of Bohemia were intruſted to commanders 


vho were both of them foreigners, both men of de. 
ſperate fortunes, both breathing vengeance againſt 
the houſe of Auſtria, and both of them poſſeſſed 
in an eminent degree of military capacity and 


political diſcernment. © Yet between the charac. 


ters of theſe men there was a remarkable differ. 
ence. Count Thorn, who had the talent of 
rouſing, uniting, and wielding the minds of men, 
was the beſt fitted to govern a nation: Mans. 
feldt, ſo brave, enterpriſing, inventive, and re. 
fined the beſt qualified to conduct an army. 


The military talents of this extraordinary perſon 


ſhone forth, indeed, beyond thoſe of all his cotempo- 
varies. | No did ever any hero, in any age, exbi. 
bit greater boldneſs. in encountering, or greater 
dexterity in eſcaping from danger. Theſe fierce 
commanders took the field at the head of ſeparate 


armies. The flag of rebcllion was diſplayed through. 


| : 3 


ment of the 
emperor 


out all Bohemia, and by a powerful contagion, 


' Incited a general inſurrection in Sileſia , Moravia = 


| Luſatia, Hungary, and the Upper Auſtria ** 
The news of this revolution, diſtrated- the 
emperor with oppoſite paſſions. The idea, which 


fo naturally preſents itſelf to monarchs in ſimilar 
circumſtances, occurred firſt to Matthias. But 


coercive meaſures might be as fatal to his own lr 


Power, as to the liberty of Bobemia. He was 


of an army would, of courſe, be eee by 


not able to take the field in perſon: the command 


** Ruſhworth's Coll. vol. i. P- 7: . 
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Ferdinand: and ſo powerful an engine would place 1 0 0 Xx So 
in the hands of that prince the whole authority of f 


government. Moved by this conſideration, he 


times, a paternal letter, requiring the evangelical 


ſtates of Bohemia to lay down their arms, „ 
diſband their troops, promiſing them, in caſe of 
obedience, indemnity and protection. This offer 
the revolted provinces: regarded not as A mark of --- 


lenity, but as a proof of - weakneſs * They 


deſpiſed it ſo much, that they diffeined to an- 


ſwer it. Matthias chen forbad all levies of troops 
in the empire, without the imperial permiſſion, 


and publiſhed to the world an elaborate account 


of the Bohemian revolt. A paper - war enſued 


by the ſword. Accordingly, with the aid of the 


princes, friends, and. allies of his houſe, he raiſ- 
ed in Germany: an army of ten. thouſand men. 
The king elect of Bohemia, as had been fore- 


* * 


wrote, in the ſtyle of the Catholics of thoſe E 
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between that prince and his revolted ſubjects; 5 2 i 
and it was evident that the quarrel muſt be de. 
cided , as uſual in ſuch caſes, not by the pen, but 


ſeen, demanded the command of this force, and 1 


obtained it; but with ſuch reſtrictions, as betray. 
ed the jealouſy of the old emperor, and; left little 
more to the nominal chief than the ſhadow of 
power. Ferdinand. declined the exerciſe. of ſo 
limited an authority, and this the rather, that it 
would tend to heighten. the diſguſt of the empe - 
rory and might even induce him to take enſures 
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for eee ee his expectations of the imperial 
crown. The command of the army was, there- 
fore, with the conſent of Ferdinand, intruſted in 
the hands of the famous count Bucquoy. This 
general took the field without delay, and, having 
reduced the town of Teutſbrod, fixed his head- 
quarters in Budovits, the only place of ſtrength 


that now remained to the emperor in all 'Bohe- 
mia. Count Thorn advanced againſt Bucquoy , 


reduced Krumlaw , with: the ſuburbs of Budovits, 
and held that city in cloſe. blockade. Various 
_ Kkirmiſhes happened of courſe between the oppo- 


; ite armies; and fortune inclined ſometimes to "ri 


Various 
skirmishes 

. » between the 
Imperialiſts 
and the Bo- 
kemians. 


* 


one ſide, ſometimes to the other.. 
Whillt count Thorn was thus pe in 
ee the motions of the imperial general, 


Mansfeldt carried on with ſucceſs the ſiege of 


Pilſen. This city was important for its ſituation, 
as it commanded an extenſive and fertile tract of 
country along the courſe of a branch of the Mul- 


da; and alſo contained great ſtores and treaſures. 
For this being the only place in that quarter of 
the kingdom, where the power of the Catholic 
ptedominated over that of the Proteſtant inha- 
bitants, thither the Jeſuits and prieſts, and many 


of the richeſt citizens of the Bohemian + capital 
had retired, with their moſt valuable effects. The 


Conditions on which the inhabitants of Pilſen ſur- 
- andered; after an obſtinate reſiſtance, were, that 

| | they ſhould maintain two companies of evange- 
lical ſoldiers; redeem the city from plunder by 


ath of fidelity 
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Several Catholic ſoldiers as well as citizens, pre- 
ſerred exile With the loſs of all their goods, to this 


laſt condition. Mansfeldt having thrown into the 


city a ſtrong garriſon of both borſe and foot, con- 
tinued his route in Bobemia, and took fever 
places almoſt without reſiſtance. „ 

During theſe tranſactions, Et overtures 


were made on the part of the emperor for peace. 


Matthias. appeared iu the ſingular” character of a 
ſuppliant for power. He condeſcended to addreſs 
many promiſes and flattering expreſſions. of regard 


to individuals / The. evangelical ſtates had at 


firſt, as had deen already obſerved, treated the 


emperor's advances towards a irecolitiliatien with a 
contemptuous ſilence; but after he had. drawn his 
ſword, he became a more reſpectable „ 
ent, and they deigned-t to honor him with a letter. 
This letter contained very Gogular, matter. The 
whole was a bitter complaint of the ravages com- 


mitted by the imperial trobps in the kingdom of 
Bohemia. Matthias anſwered, that he was ſorry 
for what had happened, but that he would be. under 


the neceſſity of ſending more troops among them, 
if they. ſhould refuſe to lay down their arms. The 
Bohemians at this time endeavoured to incline the 
emperor to peace, by the me 


iation of the arch - 


dukes his, brothers ; and it is probable, that could 
they bave obtained thẽ reſtoration of their ancient 


e de Regne de Louis XIII. Roy de France, et des 
2 principhux Euenemens — — ce Regne- daa. tous 
les Pais du monde. | 
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abliſhment of the pröieſtant 
religion, they would have been willing to leave 
to Matthias, or to Ferdinand, all the power of a 
feudal king. But neither was the emperor inclined 
to reſt "contented with ſo confined! an authority; 
nor, perhaps, could the difference have been com- 
poſed if he had. All confidence between the 
eee parties was loſt: and the matter now 
in difpute, Was, which ſhould retain the power 
- vo] the word? an-arduous' queſtion, and which 


- an n appeal to the ſword itſelf could alone determine. 


Death of 

atthias, 
and ſucce ſ. 
ſion of Fer. 
: dinand. 


Matthias had labored long under bodily infir. 
ie and anxious cares, when the ſtroke of 
death laid him at reſt, on the zoth day of March, 
1619. Ferdinand; bis ſuecceſſor, doubtful of bis 
ability to reduce his ſubjecls to obedience by force 
of arms, attempted to gain their confidence and 
| voluntary ſubmiſſion; by argument and perſuaſion, 


ad acts expreſſive. of a tender regard for 
their happineſs. He commanded Buequoy to 


ceaſe from all hoſtilities, and gave orders ſor a 
general ſuſpenſion of arms throughout all bis do- 
minions: | To all his revolted ſubjects he offered 
ame and oblivion, a full confirmation of their 

rivileges, and a full toleration in matters of re. 
Wien He added many expreſſions of good- will, 
and earneſtly exhorted them to tread in the paths 
of peace. The exhortations of F erdinand, were 


not more ſucceſsful than thoſe of his A preddeeflör. 


Count Thorn having taken Iglaw, a frontier town 


of Moravia, with ſeveral other places, and being 
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dependent on Bohemia, but alſo. from. Hungary, 
at the ſolicitation of ſeveral Auſtrian barons. drew 


near to the Danube. . Having been furniſhed with 


boats by thoſe who favored his cauſe, he croſſed 
that river with all his forces, aud carried terror 


into the city of Vienna „as well as all the adjacent 
country. The. whole garriſon of Vienna amounted 
only to fifteen hundred foot. and two hundred 


| horfe, This ſmall force was. under the neceſſity bs 


not only of guarding the city from external attacks, 
but alſo from internal ſedition: for count Thorn 


ſecuring one of the principal g 
commander advanced on the preſent, ogahο with 
his uſual celerity, the poſſeſſion of, the, Auſtrian 
capital would, in all probability, have fixed the 


independency of the Bohemian ſtates, and drawm | 


after it other; important revolutionz. ut truſting 


to the terror of his arms, and the influence of bis 5 
partiſans, he hoped to reduce Vienna, even with- 


out a ſtruggle. ie. ſummoned that city to ſur- 


render. But while, he lay two days at Fiſchen 
expecting an anſwer, the univerſity armed five 
hundred ſtudents, red, 4 reinforcement of feveral 


companies ,of cnirafſiers: having paſſed under falfe 
colors through the midſt of the Bohemian ſqua- 


drons, arrived from the grand duke of Tuſcany. 
At this inſtant ſome. zealots were in the act 


N Ferdinand by the doublet. and demanding, 


Ng 
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had a numerous party within the Walls of Vienna, | | 


who had engaged to facilitate its reduction by 
es. Had that _ 
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The tram plivg' of horſes and'the glittering of ſwords 
"464 ſpeats“ "relieved / the kipg from the Importuni- 
"ties of thoſe” ride-petitioners: 2 and filted them in 


Kc 
their turn with conſternation and terror. Count 


Thorn now, drew near the city, With a 1850 
beſiege it; bot, by this time, his n as 
thought Ty" in another quarter 
"Count" Dampierre of Lorrain had raiſed 15 5 
. men in Hungary, with which he intended 
to Join the Amy under che command of Bucquoy. 


Watte having learned his deſign, immediately 
reſolved to attack him, "before a junction of the 
_ Hungarians" with the main Imperial army ſboutd 


render their utſited force irreſiſtible! He was on his 
march kor cbis i pürpoſe, when count Bucquoy fell 
upon bim ach an ambuſcade, and defeated him 


With great lau Shter. Mans feldthimſelf was among 
the woungeck, ani a great number were taken 
priſoners; = [The Bohemian! army retreated to Bres- 


law, the capital of Sileſia; and on oOccaſton of 


this diſaſter N Was deemed! expedient - to! recal 


 coutit Thorn, 'to oppoſe che progreſs of the vido- 
"Tious enemy. Bucquoy, having reduced ſeveral 
places, retired to Budovits, where he waited for 


Aide troops he expected A Flanders. Count 


Thorn, baving 5 in vain egal to > bring'th 
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Inparialiſts t to an action; but having recovered. BOOK 
ſome fortreſſes they had taken, ſet out for Prague, vi. 
where the reformed of Bohemia, Moravia, Ste 1619. 


and Luſatia were aſſembldod. 
In this ſituation of affairs he axes of Mentz, 


as chancellor of the empire, proclaimed a diet at 


Frankfort for the election of a king of the Romans. 
The electors attended either in perſon or by 
their proxies, and, on the twenty-eighth day of 


Avguſt, Ferdinand Was Aorben 9 1 e 


purple. VV 

he 8 ſtates 3 now. tw Mb Bohe- 
for two months, and in the courſe of this, period eee 
they formed a league offenſive and defenſive with felves bfß 
the annexed: provinces, and another of the ſame 5 | 
kind with Bethlehem Gabor, who, from the rank reſolve to 
of a private gentleman, had been exalted, by the 55 
ſavor of the Porte, to the ſovereignty of Tran: 
ſylvania.” This prince the Bohemians engaged to 
ſupport in an effort to mount the throne of Hun- 
gary; as he, on his part, promiſed to maintain 
their right to elect a king of Bohemia. For they, _ 
had ſolemnly reſolved never to recogniſe Ferdinand © _: 
as their king; but to chuſe a Proteſtant for their 
ſovereign, and to ſhake off for ever the yoke of 
all the princes of the -houſe of Auſtria. They 
juſtified their renunciation of Ferdinand by ſeveral 
arguments. By preſerving the forms of free 
government, they ſaid, the monarchs of Europe 
had been enabled to conceal their progreſſions 
towards abſolute Pwr s and regen to 1 xe | 
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the ks of Many on cbeir unguarded fubjects. 


The election of Ferdinand, however formal it 
might appear, was certainly no other than an act 


of authority. Matthias, in the fulneſs of his power, 


had nominated his ſucceſſor on the throne, and no 


individual had dared to oppoſe his will. Thus 


it was that the bouſe of Auſtria trampled on the 


| iberties of a free people, and abuſed the power 


— 


Which was intruſted in their hands for the public 


good, for the purpoſe of perpetuating it in their 
own family. But waving the queſtion concerning 


| the validity of his election, they maintained that 
Ferdinand had forfeited all title to the crown by 
- violating the privileges of the ſtates, particularly 
by endeavouring to fortify himſelf on the throne , 
by means of foreign aid; to control Germans 


by the arms of Spaniards. > Theſe were grave 


and ſolid reaſons, but they added yet another, 


which: appears very extraordinary, and even ſome- 
What ludicrous; they ſaid they had a right to 


chuſe a new king, becauſe Ferdinand had ſmooth- 
ed his way to the crown of Bohemia by means 


- of Spaniſh gold; infiouating, that if they had 


fworn allegiance to that ances” they pag been 


þribed to do ſo 
Such were the Wande of [thi OWN 1 
depoſing their King: Their motives ſor 


electing 
auother were! equally cogent; | As they had not 


yet experienced. the indonvęniencies of an ariſto · 
e 5 e of 8 dig not © freq 8 | 
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© 4 musse of internal government nor were BOOK 
they ſo: much attached to regal dignity, as to vi. 
chuſe a king merely for the pomp. and parade 61. 
of a court. But the vigor of the prince who 5 
claimed the, throne made it neceſſary for them to 

form by all means . powerful alliances. and con- 
nexions. They made a tender of their crown 
firſt to the duke of Savoy. That prince had al- 
ready given them proofs of his good- will; and 
his ſuperior genius ſeemed neceſſary to defend 
them againſt the threatened danger. But the duke 
declined to accept the crown, though he applauded 
the generous ſpirit of the Bohemians, and exhorted 
them to perſevere in the noble courſe on Which 
they had entered, They next caſt their eyes on 
the elector of Saxony; but the hope of ſucceſſion 
to the dutchy of Cleves reſtrained that prince from 
oppoſing the houſe of Auſtria. They now. made 
an offer of the Bohemian throne. to the elector 
Palatine. The ſpirit and zeal of this prince ſeemed 
not unworthy of a crown; and by his own force, 
and his connexion with prince Maurice, and 
, the king of England, they imagined he whuld be 


IE. is. 


The eledor 


enabled to preſerve it. Frederic, after ſome þ,\;.. aa. 


little heſitation, which was eaſily overcome by cepts the 
his natural ambition, and the incitements of the —_ 
princeſs his wife, who had great influence over 
him, accepted tha offer, and, baving levied an 

army of ten thouſand foot. aud; two thouſand 

horſe , marched into, Daene; in 5 — of * 


new ſubjects. 
His uncle. 
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The nations 
_ alarmed at à Comet appearing towards the North in 6 the 
the appearan- 
ce ofa comet. 
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» OOK. While the: commotions in Germany drew atten. 


tion from every quarter, and from Intereſt, from 


affection, or from religion, intereſted all nations; 


heavens, aggravated the general gloom; and the 


minds of men were agitated at once by the alarms 


of: war, and a ſuperſtitious terror. A belief in 


aſtrology was at this period univerſal 4 in Europe 


as well as Aſia. Pamphlets were daily publiſhed, 
containing interpretations of the comet. While 
the vulgar conſidered it as ominous of domeſtic 
and particular events, men of genius and learnipg, 
deridipg ſuch abſurd comments, ſuppoſed that a 
general ſympathy pervaded the univerſe; that 


nature at certain periods was in a kind of com. 


motion; and that, in ſuch a . the minds of 


men: were naturally moved alſo * And, if the 


langoor of inoccupation be the great curſe of human 
life it may be affirmed that at no time was 


there evet a greater | portion of at A Mee | 


en the World. 1 5 Fe 4 „„ ted * 


The conteſt between the emperor ry the 
| prices Palatine: ſeemed at firſt altogether unequal. 


A fpirit of diſaffection and reſiſtance had gone ſorth 


0 a 14994 throughout the whole of Ferdinand's - domini- 


ons. His crowns; tottered on his head, and that 
of ee e N N Abe _—_ 
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army under the command Dy Buteuby was al that 


he had to oppoſe to the different forces of the 
Palatine, of count Thorn, and of Mansfeldt. A new 
and more terrible enemy advanced upon him from 


the Eaſt. The prince of Tranſylvania, under the 


auſpices, and with the promiſe of powerful aid 
from the Ottoman Porte, marched rapidly into 


Hungary; reduced the capital; aſſumed the crown, 
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with the title of king; made himſelf maſter of all 


that was important in the kingdom except Javar- 
rin and Comorrha; formed a junction with count 
Thorn; and chere a bridge over the Danube, 
with a reſolution to carry the war into the heart 


of Auſtria. 


In this extremity the native : courage of Ferdi- 
nand was ſupported by the. treaſures, the arms, 
and the authority of Spain. In a cauſe which 


involved at once the greatneſs of his family, 


and the ſupport of the Catholic religion, the 
Spaniſh monarch” advanced large ſums of money, 
and levied a powerful military force. A body of 
eight thouſand men marched from the Low 
Countries to reinforce the Imperial army under 
count Bucquoy. And Spinola, with an army of 
thirty thouſand, compoſed of Italians, Spaniards, 
Walloons, and Iriſh, prepared to invade the Pa- 
latipate ?*, The powerful aid of Spain encou- 
raged the FR 3 of Saxony. and Bavaria to ap- 
pear on that ſide which ſeemed now to be ſtrong- 


eſt, and by adhering to which they might look 


** Batt. Nani, lib. iv. 1619. Hiſtoria de Don Fetippe , 
&c. Don Gon. de Celpedes , 0 1 i. cap. 9. Ei. 
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ny have already been mentioned. . And as to 


the duke of Bavaria, he was invited by. a promiſe 


of receiving the eſtates as well as the dignity of 


bis kinſman the elector Palatine. The example 


and influence of the Bavarian, the authority of 
the whole houſe of Auſtiia, and the common in- 


tereſts of the Romiſh faith, united all the princes 
of the Catholic league in a reſolution to ſupport 


Ferdinand with their lives and fortunes. The 
pope, beſides his ſpiritual benedictions, contribut- 


ed a 3 ſupply; and ſeveral eccleſiaſtics as 


well as prince of Italy followed his example 


3 writer of great sten W that the duke of 
Saxony may have been actuated by a jealouſy of F Nee 


who of an equal was to become his fupetior; or, tha = * | 
ey- 


may have been afraid leſf the princes of the houſe of 

mat, who were the warmeſt partifins of Frederic, ſhould, 
by the afliſtance of that prince, if victorious, regain the Py 
ſeſſion of Saxony, the ancient inheritance of their family. 
(Pauli. Piaſecii Chronica Geſtorum in Europa ſingularium: 


apud Amelot de la Houſſaie Diſc. Hiftor.] t is of no ime 


portance to inquire whether theſe conjectures be well found- 


ed or no. It is often à Gifficult matter, it muſt be owned, 


to aſſign the real motives of the a&ions of princes, their 


conduct being often determined by ſecret, and ſometimes 


trivial cauſes. As to the matter in queſtion , 1 ſhall only 


obſerve, that I do not find any hiſtorian who is. inclined to 


give credit to what Saxony himſelf affirmed : which was, 
that he Would ſupport the juſt claim of Ferdinand, in oppo- 
tion to the pretenſions of Fredetic ; becauſe a contrary: con- 
duet would bring n. on ä 8 1 8 Ba 825 
1 by. x6 19. 


The views of Saxo- 


| neceſſary for. purſuing it with vigor. But that 
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An amy was quickly raiſed for the defence of OO R 
the ancient religion. The command was given to v1. 
the duke of Bavaria. The protection afforded by 9. 
the Ottoman empire to Gabor, intereſted the 

king of Poland alſo in the proſperity of Ferdinand; 

and in an inſtant ten thouſand Coſſacs, eres | 

and ſavage auxiliaries , over - ran Moravia _ and 


Joined the Imperial army under Bucquoi ?*. 


The eyes of all Eyrope were now tained to The 8 5 
che kings of England and France: the firſt i inter: 3 5 


eſted in the fortune of Frederic from the con- in the preſent | 


nexion of blood as well as ſympathy of religion; dente. 

the ſecond bound by the ſtrongeſt ties of policy 
and ambition to oppoſe the progreſs of a proud. 
and hated. rival. But the indolent diſpoſition of. 


James, his reverence for the rights of kings, an 


eager defire to effectuate a marriage between the 
ſecond infanta and the prince of Wales, and a con- 


ceit withal that the whole world entertained.; a, | 


profound reſpect for his love of juſtice and great 
learning; theſe circymſtances inclined him, as 
uſual, to embrace pacific meaſures; and he fought. 
to promote the' greatneſs of the Palatine, not by. 
the ſword, but by embaſſies and negociations '',, 
Lewis was neither ignorant of the intereſt of 
France, nor did he want that ſpirit which was 


prince, who was one of thoſe modeſt characters 
that are apt fo pay: a a to: pans Re | 


3s * Batt, Nan. libs 3 iv. 161 ; Cl Tt 
*? Fee * Hiſtory bg Great Ts anno 1615. 
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to their own, was at'this ale under the govern- 
ment of the dukt of Luines. That favorite was 
| induced, by the artifices of the Spaniſh ambaſſa- 


dor, to ſacrifice. at once the intereſts of the Pala- 


tine And of France to private ambition. The rich 


heireſs of Pequigny and Chaunes Was educated at 
the court of Bruſſels. It became the policy of 
Luines, by the favor of the archdukes, to pave 


the way for a marriage between that lady and 


| June; 


his brother Honorius. He entered into a confi- 
dential correſpondence with theſe princes, and 
caſily acquired their good graces by engaging 
to favor „in the preſent critical juncture, the 
views of the houſe of Auſtria. The veil under 
which he covered his ſecret defigns from the eyes 


of his prince, was, that if the elector Palatine 


ſhould eſtabliſh himſelf on the throne: of Bohemia, 
he would undoubtedly protect the Hugonots, 
with whom he maintained a correſpondence 
through his uncle, the duke of Bouillon. An 
ambaſſador was diſpatched from France to the ci- 
ty of Ulm, where there was held a diet of the 
empire. In this aſſembly the Catholic and Pro- 
teſtant parties were preſent, and alſo deputies 
from correſponding ſtates and princes. The am- 
| baſſador declared the reſolution of Lewis © to ob- 
ſerve an exact neutrality in the preſent diſpute, 
and: expatiated on the miſery and folly: of war and 


bloodſhed, between parties Who were not impel- 
led to hoſtilities by any cauſe of mutual animoſi- 


ty or contention. 4 he only Suits he ſaid , 


ee 


8 


by 
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their on battles.” But if the minds of princes. be 
too ſtrongly agitated, by the preſent conjuncture 
to embrace ſuch moderate and pacific. councils, at 


leaſt let not the: ravages and deſolation of war be 
ſpread over all Germany. On the contrary, let 
them be confined within the . narroweſt poſſible 
bounds: and, as the kingdom of Bohemia is the 


only ſubject of contention between the parties 
principally] concerned, ſo let it be the only ſcene 


of all military operations that may be undertaken 
in ſupport f their reſpective claims by their friends 5 
and allies. A treaty. Was accordingly, framed. in rs er 


which it was ſettled that neither the Evangelical 


Union, nor the Catholic League ſhould, direct 
or indirectly invade or attack any electorate, princi- 
pality, province, or wy of, Ln TOPS re, ol 
hemia aloe excepted. 2147 bn 5 


KP 


Ibe emperor Was 1 * a. 1 in . 
hs could act with the utmoſt vigor. The mere 


good offices of England were a general ſubject of 
.derifion, *%.:: He was ſecure from the attacks of 
France. 11 Proteſtant. princes and ſtates of Ger⸗ 
many were animated indeed with a hearty aver- 
ſion to Ferdinand; but their aſſembly at Nurem- 
4 8 had: e 74 bow. much. 4 00 were 


1 
* 


2 1619, rl „„ | 2 15 
5 ' Hiſt, della Reps Ven. Butt. Nan. Thy by # 161 19 * 
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Was 8 the emperor and the . aſe B oo K : 
Palatinate. Let theſe princes, therefore, fight out ; | 


7 


22 
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'Bo 81 K dilputations ** *, and how little reaſon there was to 
Vii Imagine they would ever unite in any effectual 
1620 meaſures for the ſupport of Frederic. The treaty 
bf Ulm offorded the emperor a farther pledge of 
. ſecurity from their attacks, and ſet him at liberty 
„„ to pour an itteſiſtible force into the kingdom and 
i : dependent provinces of Bohemia. Emboldened 
by theſe circumſtances, he thundered forth againſt 
his rival the bad of the empire, and committed 
the execution of that decree to the archduke Al. 

bert, and to the dukes of Bavaria and Saxony. 
| The marge Don Lewis de Velaſco being left with filecen 
"vi fpluola n*thouland men for the defence of the Auſtrian 
5 OT frontier towards the United Provinces, the mar. 
Auguſl. quis a Spinola, with a Spaniſh army, as has al- 
ready been obſerved; of thirty thouſand men, but 
theſe under the colors of Albert, marched direct. 
Iy into the Palatinate, and halted at Coblentz, at 
the confluence of the Rhine and the Moſelle. As 
this invaſion of Spinola was a manifeſt infraction 
of the treaty of Ulm, the prinees of the Evange- 
Heal Union reproached the Catholic Party with 
their perfidy. The elector of Mentz, adding 
modkery to breach of faith, ſaid, that the houſe 
of Auſtria was not bound by that treaty, as it 
"was not comprehended i in the Catholic League 


: {> | The princes of the e alarmed at the procee - 


de, of the Au ſtrians , and papFoted at their 


01: WR de Dore bars, g G0. wor Gong. « a. e 75 
lb. i, Cap. 9. . 
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infolence, oppoſed to the marquis of $j Ante an 


army of 8 four thouſand foot, under 5 f 
e 


command of the marquis of Anſpach *. „ This 
force was joined near Worms, on the feſt day of 


October, by two thouſand for „ and four hun- 


dred muſketeers, under the command off prince 


Henry of Naſſau, and by an Engliſh regiment of 


ivfantry , conducted by Sir Horatio Vere, conſiſt- 
ing of two thouſand | four hundred 8 Te 
This ſingle regiment, . with ſome ſcanty ſu plies 
of money , , was all that the King of En Md” con- 
tributed to Ag Ne 0 of his b in. ku, Nor is 


ö 


trians, if het bad not, roi the Ms or the 
facility e of his nature, deemed” it expedient to make 

a ſhow of correſponding to the 2calous attachment 
of his people to both the perſon“ and the cau ſe 


of Frederic. The Spaniſh ambaſſador ; at, the court 


of London managed fo dexterouſly the hopes and 
fears of James, that for the mall aſſiſtance he af- 


forded to the Palatine he made ample compenſa- 
tion. At the very time the armies of Spain were 


battering the Evglifh, and the other friends and 
allies of his ſon-in-law, in Germany. Sir Robert 
Manſell, vice Ad of Epgland, Was carrying 
ordnance and naval” Rores to the FRO 8 


„ Hit de Don — por Gone. 


ne: 11 : N 


* The Hiſtory of King James, by Art "00 Wilkon, Eq. 
** "Hume's * Great Britain , Tug 7 
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"2 the rapine of the FP urks 5 
1620. When the marquis of Spinola 8 at e. Cob. 
8 Jentz, be. learnt that Anſpach was encamped at 
i | Oppenheim EA poſt, one of the moſt import. 
L ant that could have been choſen either for the 
; .defence or the command of the Palativate, In or- 
der to draw the enemy from this advantageous 
Ration, and to pave the way for taking poſſeſſion 
of it bimfelf, the Spaniſh Seneral made ſuch 
movements and ſuch diſpoſitions as ſeemed at firſt 
to ine icate an intention of making an aide mug 


: it dul ous whether bis debgn, was OR, that city, 


or aganſt, Worms. In the courſe of theſe opera- 


tions he reduced the towns of. Creutzenach and 
Altzeim. The ſtratagem of Spinola had the in- 
tended effect. .. as; A. the, earneſt, requeſt_ of the i in· 
habitants of Worms , 5 Anſpach haſtened to. their 
relief with his main army, leaving Oppenheim un- 
| ter the protection of a moderate garriſon. „Upon 
this, Spinola „who, had ſet his ſace againſt 
Worms, wheeled. ſuddenly 2 about -, and with an 


1 rapidity. advanced to Oppenheim, Which 


e took by aſſault, together with great quanti- 
ties of military ſtores and proviſions. In this 
important place he formed his magazines; and, 
having ſtrengtbened it by a numerous garri- 


ſon and new fortifications ,, threw a bridges e op" 


nd Hiſtory-of King James, by Arthur Wilton, ; Ely. | 
* Bat. Nan. Hiſt. &c. lib. iv. 1620. 
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the Rhine, F mud padde over into the Lowes Pa- 
latinate. In this principality he reduced upwards 


of thirty” towns and caſtles in the courſe. of fix 
months ** TE) . 3 


£77 we conſider 1 this commits not 
only reduced, but kept firm poſſeſſion of the 
5 greateſt part of the Palatinate, in ſo ſhort a time, 
and in the face of an army equal in numbers to 


his own, and, perhaps, not inferior in brayery; 


we cannot but conclude, either that his capacity 


muſt have been far above, or that of his adver- 


ſary far below the common ſtandard of human 
nature. All. hiſtorians agree, that the conduct |. 
of Spinola in this, as in his other campaigns, dif- - 
covered the moſt conſummate military ſkill; yet 
their accounts of his conduct are, in ſeveral in- 


ſtances, materially different, and, perhaps, all of 
them, in many reſpects 6 wide of the truth. The 


evolutions of armies, their marches and counter- 


marches, and all the various operations of war, 
are not to be deſcribed with ſufficient accuracy, 


either from the haſty and partial compilations of 
the day, or from a compariſon ' of works better 
entitled to the name of hiſtories. | The general 


himſelf, or his confidential friends, can alone give 


an account of his views and deſigns; and, as to 


the viciſſitudes of an engagement, they are not al- 


ways known, even to the experienced officer 


preſent in the field of action. The utmoſt there- 


fore thayp any other perſon can aſpire to is, "to 
Con. de Ceſp. lib.vi. cap; 12, 13. Batt. Nan. lib, ir. 


cap. 16. 20. Hiſt. du Regne de ate 5 
0 II. | | O0 


* 
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B'O'OK illuſtrate the advantages of vigilance and foreſight; 

. to diſplay the power of diſcipline, of habit, and 

26209. of opinion, and, perhaps, to point out a few 

of thoſe caufes 9 ſurpriſe the hearts of men, 

Land- fill them WO: the . of 8 or of 
fear. 

But, if i 1 is ; impoſible. by tracing the Jefignr, 
SSR juſtice to the genius of Spinola, it is an 
; eaſy matter to diſcover that he had not a formi. 

dable rival in the marquis of Anſpach. As an 

example bas been given of the capacity of the 
one general, ſo an example ſhall in like manner 
of Anſpach ; be given of the incapacity. of the other. On the 


general of . third day after the arrival of the Dutch 'and Eng- 


ee liſn troops, the marquis of Anfpach marched, 


the princes with an intention of ſurpriſing Altzeim, at the 


uon. bead of four thouſand horſe and ſix thouſand ſoot, 
5 with a ſuitable train of artillery. The marquis 
of Spinola, unwilling that his reputation ſhould 
be tarniſhed by ſuffering any of the places he bad 

taken to fall again into the hands of the enemy 
haſtened to its relief. Anfpach, informed of 
the march of Spinola, 8 turned about to 
Sie him battle; but Spinola had by this time 
learned that the army be had deſigned to attack 


Was greatly ſuperior to his own in numbers; he 
therefore drew his cannon up to the ſummit of a 


Fe hill, from whence it played on the 

ny's cavalry, that had begun to preſs him, 
irh fuch ſucceſs as forced them to retreat. 
Ae this the princes, of the. . wk ou 


8 Con. de Ceſp. lib. i. cap. 13. 5 


2. mim e co . o © wm > > A od. 
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their artillery up another hill, on the right hand 3 0 © * 


of Spinola. There was a wide valley between 
the armies, and in the midſt of that valley a 
third hill, covered with cottages and vineyards. 


VI., 
1630. 


By this hill the hoſtile armies were mutually; con- 


cealed, and it was only from the ſummit of this, 
that the one general could review the ſituation 
and movements of the other. As ſoon as the 
princes of the Union perceived that the Spani. 
ards were glad to fortify themſelves in a ſtrong 
poſition, they rightly concluded that the enemy 
were inferior to themſelves; in numbers a 
ſtrength; and therefore reſolved to attack them. 


It was agreed on, that the Engliſh ſhould 3 


the charge. Horatio Vere had for this purpoſe 
ſelected eighty muſketeers out of every diviſion of 
the regiment. The whole army, ſull of ardor, 
ſtood impatient for an engagement: but the even- 


ing approached, and the men ſtill lay on their 


arms. The Engliſn general, wearied with this 
delay, rode up the hill of vineyards, accompanied 
with the earls of Oxford and Eſſex, to ſurvey the 
poſture of the enemy. They were retreating in 
good order, and in deep ſilence. The foot mar- 


ched firſt, the waggons with. che baggage pro- 


ceeded next, in two ranks; as à ſpecies of for- 
tification to the infantry, 
up the rear. In this order they marched with all 


poſſible ſpeed to Oppenheim. Anſpach Was poſted 

nearer to that city than Spinola, and it was 
in his power either to reduce that important 
place, or to 8 the: e Spaniards, 8 Aa NY : 


8 Pa 3 bo EF £4 
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and the horſe brought 
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diſadvantage, to come to an engagement. The 
earl of Eſſex flew to the marquis of Anſpach, and en. 


treated him with much emotion and importunity to 
improve the important and favorable conjuncture. 


But the marquis replied haſtily, and in an angry 


tone, There is a fort between us and Oppenheim, 


and we cannot paſs to that place without being at 


the mercy of the enemy's cannon.” Sir Horatio Vere 


_ exclaimed,” * And when ſhall we fight, if we ſhun 


a ok 


the war in 
= AR 


the cannon ? The ſeaſon of winter had now 
arrived. It was uncommonly rigorous. The froſt 
was ſo intenſe , that the Engliſn officers burnt a 
great many of cheir waggons: and as to the com- 
mon ſoldiers, they lay in heaps on the ground, 
cloſe together, like ſheep covered with a fleece of 
now. One would naturally imagine that the rigor 
of the: ſeaſon muſt have been ſeverely ſelt by the 
Italians and Spaniards. If we may give credit, 
however, to the authority of a celebrated Spaniſh 
author, choſe inhabitants of the fouthern climates 
bore all the ſeverities of the one au Heng A 
the Germans and the Engliſmn, 

While the affairs of the emperor. led; in 
this manner in the Palatinate, they were ſtill more 
ſortunate in Bohemia. That vigilant prince had 


learnt that Oſman, who now filled the Ottoman 
throne, had promiſed to occaſion a diverſion of 


the Auſtrian forces, in favor of the Palatine 
and Gabor, in the next ſpring, by invading 
** This account of the inglorius conduct of Anſpach is chiefly 
ko from the Hiſtory of king James, by Mr. Wilſon; „ Who 
was an.eye-witneſs, of what he reports. 1 
*” Rift. de Don 8 UI. Ve: _ Gon, de Celp. lib. i. 
dag. 12.014. 5 
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Poland: he, therefore, urged the dukes. of Ba- 
ria and Saxony. to colle& their forces, to ad- 
vance ypon the ſtrength of the enemy, and, by 


mine the iſſue, of the war, before time and ac- 
cidents chould turn the tide of fortune, f and 


ſtreugthen the hands of Frederic. Saxony in- 


by vi. 
1620. 


operations equally rapid and deciſive, to deter. | 


ſtantiy took the field with twenty - -four thouſand 7 


men, poured into Luſatia, laid Budiſſen, the 
capital, in aſhes, and quickly reduced the whole 
province under the authority of the emperor. 
Having accompliſhed this. objec, be diſpatched 
fourteen thouſand troops into Sileſia. This force 
reduced Gloſgaw, a city on the Oder, which, 
by opening a communication with the Baltic, 


ſecured a firm footing. in A fertile and extenſive 


; 77 Be * 


country. RY 


In the 8 3 To of 1 at 
the head of twenty thouſand foot and four thou- 


ſand horſe, marched into the Auſtrias. The 


Lower Auſtria, immediately , returned to its alle- 


giance, and was received into the protection of 


the emperor. The Higher, at firſt, diſdained to 


follow this example of ſubmiſſion. A garriſon of 


two thouſand ſoldiers, thrown into Lintz, the 


capital, by count Mansfeldt, had inſpired the 
ſtates with a degree of confidence and reſolution, 
which was not to be overcome by an apprehen- 


fon of danger, while it was yet diſtant. But 


the near approach of Bavaria ſtruck them ſo for- 
cibly, that, e the, . | fare, was not 
TEN „ | | / 0 3 = „ 
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diminiſhed, r nor that of the duke greater than 6 | 
had all along ſuſpected, they ſent a meſſage de. 


firiog' conditions of peace. Bavaria, contemning 


their late applications, took Lintz by affault on 


the ath of Auguſt, puniſhed. the chief authors of 
the rebellion with death, impoſed on thoſe he 
ſpared, the burden of a ſtrong garriſon, and 
chaſtiſed the whole | country with the ravages of 
War. As there was not in the whole province 


| any caſtle or fortreſs that was able to withſtand 


the conqueror of the capital, all the chief men 


1 either TuÞmitted to the emperor, or fled into Bo- 
hemia 


- I, 4% 


Having thus re. eſtahliſhed peace, together 
With Obedience, in Auſtria, Bavaria paſſed on, 


in order | to Join count Huequoy, who oppoſed, 


with various fortune, the Bohemian on a whoſe 


| head - quarters at this time was Egleburgh *" The 


count, according to orders from his} Prince, warch- 


ed "trot Langtovits' to Budovits. Here he Was 


Jo ined by the duke of Bavaria: ind the two ge- 


nerals having Had a "ſhort conference, the dif- 


ferent armies continued their march,” by different 


routes, towards Prague. 'On the ioth day of 
October; hey both of. them, Whether by con- 
cert , or. 'by accident, drew near to Pilſen. Hi. 
| therto ef divided forces had reduced every place 


1 5 Was fitvated in the tracts through which 
2 bent their couifes: and the footſteps of the 


8 Were eve T) "Where marked" a, blood 


A ar r I} : G i 5 
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But Pilſen reſiſted their united power, being de- 
fended by the ſubtilty and refinement of Mans- 
feldt. The count being ſummoned to ſurrender to 
the combined armies of his imperial majeſty and 
the duke of Bavaria, demanded a ceſſation of 
arms, and propoſed a treaty of accommodation. 
He inſinuated, in a letter which“ he wrote to the 
duke and Bucquoy, ſome general complaints of 
the injuſtice of fortune, and of his own hard fate, 
which bad doomed him to ſtruggle with diffi- 
culties, and to be rewarded with ingratitude and 


diſappointment. The commanders to whom theſe 


hints were addreſſed, conſidered them as an ad- 
vance on the part of Mansfeldt, to ſurrender the 
town and garriſon of Pilſen, upon thoſe condi- 
tions which politicians ſometimes take the liberty 
of holding out to ſoldiers of fortune. A circum- 
ſtance had taken place, which ſhall by and by 


be mentioned, that enabled them to comprehend, 


as they imagimeck the count's meaning, and which 
inclined them at the ſame time to give eafy credit 
to his ſincerity. They did not "heſitate, theres 
fore, a moment, to tranſmit to Maysfeldt a very 
friendly letter, in which they endeavoured to 
reſtore. him to the_ intereſts of the houſe of Auſe 
tria by the moſt liberal promiſes of preferment 
and fortune. But Ferdinand had not treaſures 
ſufficient to bend the inflexible: ſpirit of that gal- 


lant hero; nor was it in his power to have fee 
before his eyes ſo glorious an object at once of 


ambition and revenge, as that which he now pur: 


ſued. 1 e ee ene a fatis- 
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faction in the 1 chat had been gerd home x 
but he declined to ſurrender the place, and the 


troops he commanded, without ſaving bis ho- 
nor, by making a ſhow of reſiſtance. The im- 


perial generals , Wg at laſt that they had been 
the dupes of artifice There was no reaſon to 


- _ deſpair of being able to reduce Pilſen by force 


of arms: but the obſtinate valor of Mansfeldt, 
it was probable would render the ſiege tedious, 
and, in the preſent criſis, every moment was 
precious. After being amuſed for thirteen days, 


they puſhed on towards Prague, and, at Raco- 


nits, encountered with the Bohemian army, Which 


was now conducted by the marquis of Anhalt 
and count Hollach, his lieutenant general. Theſe 
men were but little acquainted with military af. 
fairs; but they poſſeſſed the ear of the. Palatine, 
Who, paſſing by the diſtinguiſhed merit of the 


counts Thorn and Mansfeldt, beſtowed his con- 


15 fidence Where he bad placed his favor. This 


Was the circumſtance which gave credit to the 
pretences of Mansſeldt, and enabled. him to im- 


12 on his adverſaries at Pilſe. 
Adjoining to Raconits, on the weſt, . a 


Kill, covered ſrom the bottom upwards; to the 
middle, with a thick and intricate foreſt of pine 
and fir trees, whoſe, cloſe and feathered branches 
intwined with one another, and reaching to the 
very ground, formed a ſhade impervious to the 


rays of the ſun, and a retreat to wild beaſts. In 
ts natural e = cha, clause to o make a 
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i 9 . to wait —. 8 of hes enemy. Oo K 


ne He formed a camp for the infantry on the upper VI. 

04 part of the hill, and defended the approaches to 9% 

n- the whole, by the cavalry, and five hundred > 48 wiv 

en muſketeers. As it would have been dangerous to 

to have advanced to Prague, leaving ſo great a force 

ce behind them, the imperialiſts reſolved to aſſault 

t, the hill on all hands, and, to provoke the enemy, 

85 if poſſible, to an engagement. But, if, in this at- 

as tempt, they ſhould be unfooceſifol; they hoped 

85 af leaſt to derive fome advantage from that ſpirit 

o- which is infuſed by an attack, and from that de- 

ch preſſion of courage, and loſs of reputation which 

lt the Bohemians would ſuffer by declining an action. 

fe The moſt deſperate efforts were. accordingly made. 

af. to diſlodge the Palatine, by ſetting fire to the 5 

Go vegetable rampart that protected him, and open- ; 

he ing avenues for the aſcent of the imperial. troops, ; 

on. by the hatchet. In this attempt, many officers as | 

nis well as private men fell, and Bucquoy himſelf | 

he was grievouſly wounded. On the sth of Novem- 2 

me ber, Anhalt perceived the imperial army in mo- 

we tion. Upon this, he difpatched count Thorn tx 
la W with a conſiderable force to Prague, to ſtrengthen = 
he the city, and to fortify the wavering minds of the Sl 
ne inhabitants. He himſelf, followed ſoon after with = 

nes the main army. He left his baggage behind, and, | 

the by forced marches, through unfrequented paths, 

the accroſs the mountains, arrived before the impe - 

1n rialiſts, at the Bohemian capital. The vaſt extent 


e 2 of chat Ys which, was e in many e to 
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nook 
VI. 
1620. 
Battle ü of 
Prague, 


hoſtile invaſion, determined Anhalt to poſt bis 


ee on the Wifemberg ”. 
The Wiſemberg, or White Hill, is of no great 


height or circumference, but, being cut and bro- 


ken by crags and deep ravines, it is of difficult 


acceſs, except on that ſide which looks towards 
Prague, where an inclined plain, of equal ſerti- 


lity and beauty, extends from its ſummit to the 


Walls of the city. The lower part of this declin- 
ing ſpace was covered with a range of houſes, or 


rather a ſtraggling village, which formed part of 


the ſuburbs of Prague; the middlemoſt was an ex- 


tenſive park , adorned with a wood, and a roy- 
al palace, called the Star; the higher overlooked, 


and in many places owned the capital. Th 


this ſtrong poſition, the Bohemian general drew 


up his forces, and here he determined to abide 


the aſſault of the « enemy. The various Projections 
and incurvations of the hill, improved by art, 

ſeemed to defy the boldeſt aſſailants. And that 
the men might not be tempted to abandon fo ad. 
Vantageous a ſtation, Anbalt ordered the gates of 
the city to be ſhor, and ſignified What he had 


done, to every diviſion of the army. Having 


taken this precaution, he ranged his troops in or- 


der of bee and waited the approach of the 
5 5 55 | 
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*F bk imperialiſts, who had by this time advan- # 0 0 K. 


ced within half a league of Prague, were ſtruck 


with the advantageous ſituation of the Bohemi- | 


ans, and deliberated, whether or no they ſhould 
give them battle. But the advanced ſeaſon would 
not permit them much longer to keep the field; 


and in the ſpring, thirty thouſand Turks * 


would be added to the number of their enemies. 


All the friends of Ferdinand had already taken an 
active part in his cauſe, and his whole force was 


now in exertion. The powers, on the other hand, 
that formed the natural allies of Frederic, from 


cauſes that could not be permanent, ſtood many 
of them aloof, as if indifferent to his fortune, but 
would aſſuredly join in ſupport of his cauſe, if 
the ſovereign authority ſhould be confirmed in 
the hands of that prince by length of time, as 


well as by actual poſſeſſion. In many caſes it 


was more prudent to guard againſt diſaſter than 


to run any great riſque for the ſake of victory. 


But in cafes of rebellion there was not room for 
delay, for the loſs of time was equal to misfor- 
tune in the field of battle. The enemy was, 
indeed, ſtrongly poſted but the fate of bat 
tles depended on accidents, not to be foreſeen 
by buman prudence ; : and the ſteady valor of 


Hin du Regne de Louis XIII. Roy de Fringe! et det i 
N evenemens arrives e ce ans _ tous 


5 In diſcordiis civilibus nihil feſtinatione 8 1 


facto magis quam conſulto opus eſt. Nec cunctatione opus, 
ubi pernicioHerr fit quies, quam temeritas. Tacitus. | 
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20 OK the Imperialiſts, was more likely to bear up pager 


any unforeſeen and adverſe. circumſtance, than 
the tumultuous courage of the undiſciplined Bo- 
hemians. There was yet another. conſideration, 


Which, of all others, had the greateſt weight in 


the preſent queſtion. The ſermons of father Do. 


minico, a bare footed Carmelite, who. aſſured 
the army that the Lord of Hoſts would go forth 


; with. their ſtandard i in his own cauſe, had infuſed 
into the ſoldiers an impatient ardor to charge the 


heretics: ſo important, in thoſe days, was the 
office of a military _ chaplain **! On the whole, 


it was reſolved to ſtorm the hill: the troops were 
formed in order of battle; the Imperialiſts on the 
right, hand, and the Bavarians on the left. They 


3 


. the only. way that was | pracheable.. Purſuing 
this courſe, they were obliged to march in a file 


over a bridge, and then, before they ſhould ar- 
rive at the bottom of the Wiſemberg, a miry 
valley. The younger Anhalt, ſon of the general, 


perceived the advantage to be derived from this 


embarraſſing ſituation , and was all on fire to im- 
prove it. He propoſed, after allowing ſuch num- 
bers of the Imperialiſts to pals the bridge as 


could greatly weaken the main body, of the 
army on the other ſide, to attack them before 
they ſhould be formed, and while ſtruggling: with 


the difficulties of marſhy ground. This plan of 
young Anhalt, Which Was not Seat d 4 


. fy Batt, Nan, | iv. 1685. Gon. de Celp. lb 5 cap. 14 
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courageous, appeared to Hollach, the lieutenant- Book - 
8 general, the effect of youthful impetuoſity. The I. 

* Imperialiſts were allowed to excricate themſelves 1626. 
1, from their embarraſſment, without any other in- | 
85 convenience than what they ſuffered from the 

vs Bohemian artillery, In order to avoid this, they 

d haſtened their march, until the prominencies ok 

h the hill afforded them protection. Then, having 

d put themſelves in the beſt. order that the time 

Ie. 


and the nature of the ground would admit, 


5 they preſſed up the Wiſemberg with deliberate 

8 valor, and made a furious attack upon the ene | 
. my. The ſhouting of the ſoldiers, the noiſe of 1 1 
de trumpets and drums, and the roaring of artik © 
ys lery, reverberated from the infleQions and cavities *' 
85 of the hill, announced the commencement of the - 
8 important onſet, and ſhook the country for mau 4 
le leagues around with terror. Prague „as be- Ts E 
r- ing nearer to the dreadful ſcene, was more ſenſi- VV 
y bly ſtruck with its horrors, and trembled in awful: | 3 
1, | expectation of the eventful: iſſue. Frederic, on 
5 whoſe account the contending armies. mofetil. © b; 
me ſhed their blood, beheld from the battlements of = 
ow his palace, on the one hand the ſpacious cap: 
32 tal of Bohemia, and on the other the fierce en- — 
be | gagement that was to diſpoſe' of the Bohemian 2 
BG crown. At the” beginning of the conflict, 1 
th fortune ſeemed to ſmile on the Bohemians; Er | 

of Young: e ant, e 186 50 count In] Lat ay ag 

an | | 


8 5” Ta the Star Park already described. r 5 
. 5" Batt, Nan. lib iv. 1620. Gon. as lib. L cap, „ 
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1 BOOK with great gaughter the firſt aſſault. This aſſault 


vi. 


18620. 


was made by count Tilly, lieutenant · general to 
the duke of Bavaria. But the veteran troops, 
which formed the ſtrength of the Imperial army, 
ſuſtained this diſaſter with that firmneſs which 
reſults from diſcipline , and a glorious reputation. 
On this occaſion the wounded Bucquoi ſignalized 


his own ſpirit, and re- animated the hearts of the 


fearful. He had been carried in a litter to his 
tent in the camp, there to wait the event of the 


action. But he no ſooner ſaw the Imperialiſts 
| hardly preſſed by the Bohemians, than he j jump- 


ed out of his carriage, and dee as he was, 


mounted the firſt horſe he found, put himſelf at 


the head of his troops, and tacked the Hun. 
garians with ſuch fury, that he left near two 


thouſand, as was computed . dead on the ſpot'*”. 


The W alloons, commanded. by W illiam 5 
go, next to Bucquoi, had the honor of re- 
ſtoring the battle. They took young Anhalt and 
count Slich priſoners, and having made them. 
ſelves maſters of a redoubt, with three pieces of 
cannon, turned the artillery with prodigious effect 


againſt the thick ſquadrons of the enemy. The 
panic that was ſtruck among undiſciplined troops, 


- by this ſudden reverſe of fortune; the fright 
and confuſion that had taken place among the | 
Hungarian cavalry, from the yelling of the Co. 


ſacs; together with a ſteady and unremitted fire 


Pore of cannon and muſquetty, in NO” Pr che 


45 Hiſt. du regne de Lewin XML et Mes Evenemens, eto. 
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exhortations, the threats, and the example of che 


generals and other officers, threw the whole Bo- 
hemian army into icrecoverable diſorder and ter. 
ror. A general rout enſued. All was loſt, but 
the honor of having made a brave e e 


Anhalt, having firſt diſpatched a meſſage to the 


Palatine, provided for his own fafety. The re- 
giment of count Thorn was the laſt that quitted 


the field. The Wiſemberg was covered with the 
arms of the fugitives, and the bodies of the flain. 


Multitudes ſeeking to efcape from the edge of 


the fword, periſhed in the Mulda. Five thou- 
fand eee that had been poſted i in the Star 


Park, threw down their arms, aad caſt themſelves 
upon the clemency of the victors. The gene- 


rals were willing to give them quarter; but the 
Coſſacs remaining equally deaf to the orders of 
the commander, and to the cries of the 1e flying vic- 
tims, ſheathed the ſword only when the arm was 


weary with ſhedding bloo | 
This important victory reſtored to Ferdinand 
che crown of Bohemia, and rendered the autho- 


rity of Auſtria over that kingdom more abſolute 
than ever. Whatever privileges and immunities 
the Bohemian ſtates had formerly enjoyed, whe- 
ther as their ancient. rights, or the. conceſſions of 


their kings, were, by a royal edict, aboliſhed or 


B His principal adherents were 2 
" Batt. Nan. lib. iv. 1620. 


Important 
conſequen- 
ces of the 
battle of 
Prague. 


revoked. The electoral dignity, ad afterwards 
the eſtates of Frederic were, by the mere. autho- 
rity. of the emperor, transferred to the duke of 
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BOOK and all thoſe rigors and ſeverities eee againſt 


VI. 


the profeſſors of the reformed religion, Which 


2620. were to be expected from a vigorous, unrelent- 


! a 61 


ing, and bigoted conqueror. © The misfortunes 


that awaited the elector Palatine were ſingular. 


1y affecting; nor, has ever the tragic muſe in. 
vented ſcenes more fitted to purge the minds of 
men with ſympathetic ſorrow. In the ſilence of 
the night that followed the fatal gth of November, 
he fled with his wife and little children into Si. 
leſia, where he met with the common reception 
"of Uofortunate princes. His abode among a peo- 
ple, determined to make their peace with his 
'mortal enemy, was as ſhort as it was comfortleſs. 
He wandered with his family from place'to place, 
ſtill fondly hoping to retrieve his fortune by 


arms, or by negociation. In the midſt of his pe- 


regrinations, two domeſtic events of contrary na- 
tures equally diſſolved his ſoul into the tendereſt 


. At Brandenburgh, whither he had re- 


tired from Sileſia, he was reminded how much 
his family had ſuffered from his IoPrddenc ambi- 
tion, by the birth of a ſon 7” The ſame re- 
econ occurred, in all its Piber ſome years 
after, on a journey to Amſterdam. As he was 
ian over the Harlem- mer, in a dark and tem- 


peſtuous night, the light veſſel in which he ſailed 


Sg on another, againſt which it was dri- 
en by the fury of the wind and waves. Before 
the ſhip funk, the Palatine, with. ſome other 


Hift. du regne de Louis XIII. et des Evenemens prin- 
cipaux, > 3 5 N 


paſſengers, 5 


45 


paſſengers, made their. eſcape to that other . 
but the prince, his ſon, was unfortunately lefe 


in the foundered. veſſel, which, they-durſt not ap · 


proach ,- though they heard the cries of the boy, 
calling for the help of his father“ The next 


day, When the tempeſt abated, they found him 
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frozen to the malt, which he had! embraced as 
bis. laſt refuge While the unfortunate Fre- 


deric Was thus e with adverſi ty, his friends 
and allies leſt him, one after another, and ſought 


to reconcile themſclves to the emperor... Even 


the brave and active prince of Tranſylvania, who, 
after. the battle of Prague, had the courage to 
march his troops to the frontiers of the Lower Auf 
tria, maintainiog his army by the plunder of 


the Catholic ſubjects of his enemy, even he would 


have abandoned the common cauſe; and given 


up the intereſts of bis ally, if he could have ex- 
changed the crown for! the viceroyalty of Hun- 


gary: Count Mansfeldt alone, with a ſmall 
army, which he ſubſiſted chiefly by pillage and 
free quarters, till: maintained the cauſe of Fre- 
deric; and his ſucceſsful boldneſs encouraged 
duke Chriſtian of Brunſwic, and the marquis of 


Baden Dourlach, to appear at the head of armies 
on the. ſame. fide. Theſe princes were defeated 
by the Imperialiſts under count Tilly. But Mans- 
wore though much inferior in force to his ene- 


till maintained the war, and en 


4 e Mito of King James oy Arthur Wilſon, Eta. * 
© Bat. Nan. lib. iv. 1620. Fon. de e lib. i. cap. 157 
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at once, the moſt wonderful caution in ſecuring 
"I own troops, and the greateſt valor in annoying 


thoſe of the enemy. For the ſpace: of two years, 


he defied, with a ſmall flying army, the whole 


| houſe of Auſtria when in the zenith of its power, 


and would probably have prolonged the conteſt 


Revolt f 
e 
line. 93 


to à more diſtant period, if the Palatine, at the 


inſtigation of the king of England, had not, under 


color of ſubmiſſion to the emperor, diſmiſſed him 


from his ſervice. The count withdrew his army 


into the Low Countries, and there eee in the 


ferviee. of the United Provinces „ ar nt gf 

Ab the ſame time thar the ireaſares and arms 
af: Spain were employed, with ſo much- ſucceſs; 
in ſupporting and extending the authority of Fer. 
dinand in Germany, the duke of Feria, by the 
ſubjection of the Valteline' conſolidated the ter- 


ritories df both branches of ea race in- 


to one extenſive and mighty empir. 
The: Valteline extends from the lake of 5 wind 
= Milan, winding in an eaſterly direction be- 
tween two ridges of loſty mountains, to the 
county of Tyrol, and of the vallies of Sol and 
Munſter ; from which regions it is ſeparated by the 
bills of Braulio, which may be croſſed in the fpace 
of ſix or eight hours. On the north, it is bound- 


ed by the Alps, and, on the ſauth, by the terri- 


tories of the Venetian! republic. Its length as! ſe- 
3 a ty miles; its e if. IG As 


2 
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ling mo bean j Fey be, 
if frony: prong mips on a: medium, not above ſix. 


It is watered by the river Adda, and being ex- 


ceedingly fertile in cattle, corn, and wine, it 


abounded in towns and village full of people. 

The inhabitants of this valley are ſaidd to bave 
been of a mild and diſpaſſionate temper; their 
manners to have, been uncultivated and fimplez- 


their language and cuſtoms Italian. The Valte- 


line was in former times a part of the prineipalit 7 
of Milan; though by his tiqe it had fallen, 
througb various revolutions , under the dominion 


of the Griſons: thoſe republicans governed this 


dependent province with a rod of iron, the an- 
tipathy that naturally takes place between a con - 


quering and conquered people, being exaſperated 
by that of religion. They interdicted their reli. 
gious rites: and uſages; baniſhed the Jeſuits, an- 


nihilated the juriſdiction of the ſecular e 


and converted their churches into places of wor- 


ſhip for the Proteſtants, Colleges were founded, 
and profeſſors of divinity were brought from Ge: 


neva, at the expenſe. of the king of England. ; 
And, as the Griſons tyranniſed over the minds 


of this unfortunate people, ſo they in reality en- 
ſlaved their bodies. They deprived them on va- 


rious pretences of the fruits of their induſtry, : 
and even of the pattimony left them by their an- 


ceſtors. Al thoſe who, were in the ſervice of the 4 


leagues **, might commit, the. greateſt enormities 

The civil conſtitution of the Griſons is a demogracy: "A. . 

certain number of towns . a community 
F ” 


[i 
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40 on che Catholios with impunity; The government 


of the Valteline reſembled that of Turkey, by 


. Pafhas and Janiſſaries; or the dominion which is 
now. exerciſed by N ara e, over "the. 


prinbes of Aia®*; > ti bo ir gen Ge bod; 


| July, laß; che Catholics af the Valteline, in one day 
„„ few do arms, and ſurprifect and malfacred the 
unwäry Proteſtants.” The magiſtrates, and men 
of” Giſtinction and property were, as uſual in 
all*fimilar commotions, the chief object of their 
rage. Upwards of three hundred fathers of prof. 
petbus families were put to che ſword; and 
their goed. houſes; cattle, and: eſtates, ſeized 


by che io furgests. rs * Jromediately the Catholics 


choſe new magiſtrates, and; with the aid of mo- 
ney ftom Spain, erected Tovetal forts, which were 


aſſe garriſoned by Spaniſh? troops. The & Griſons, 


_  allifted®by the wealth of Venice, which enabled 
| them! te hire ſome companies of Serilr. made an 
fo n the Valteline; ; "RAY were re pulſed 


2 Bip Fe , 
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r eetpals den eee a a lengue; and three 


| leagues; aſſembled by their deputies in 2 general diet, poſ- 


eg? the ſppreme; power of the tepudlic. The Griſons 2 
regteſented by Vriters of, {thoſe times, but Catholics, 

| T 5 — and "intractable | ople venal, inconſtant, and 1 

. lighting in blood; and in afl reſpects as the reverſe of the 


e natives Noe ee Oo) Tn, eo gs) 
e t Nani, Bd." 6b Goh: de Cel! "1b. 
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through the ports of Monaco and Final, on 
Mediterranean; a chain ſeemed to be form befor 
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by the Cacholies; ppc do near” "ive thou- 0 or 


ſand Spaniſh ſoot and horſe, with a train of ar. 


tillery, Thus the conqueſt of the Palatinate by 
Spinola, having opened a paſſage ſor the Spani- 
ards through Flanders into the heart of Germa- 
ny; the Spaniſh territories in Italy being linked 
to thoſe of Ferdinand by the reduction of the 
Valteline; and a communication having been al- 


ready eſtabliſhed between the Milaneſe and Spain, 


holding the faireſt portion of wie 'inſobſeRion, 


to the houſe of Auſtri aa Bn 22 ay: 
3 the fortunate rr of this be hed 


attempts of: the duke wm Offara. "How" oon that 


ſingular man conceived the bold defign of con- 


verting | his delegated into ſovereign power, is un- 
certain. His reſolution was fixed the woment he. 


learnt” that the court of Madrid intended to de- 
prive him of his government; but it is probable 
that floctuating and tranſient ideas of independ - 
ency on that court had occupied his mind at an 
earlier period; for when matters were brought ta 
a criſis, it was only by purfuing his uſual tenor 
of conduct with unuſual alacrity, that lie endea- 
voured to accompliſm the object of his lofty am- 
bition.” It appears that be entertained a hearty 
contempt for the feeble capacity and temper of 
his e * He eee 5 ser 2 
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2 o image very natural in the mouth of a military man, 

vi. Talking of Philip, he was wont to call him, 

EY The great drum of the monarchy as if he had 

been merely an inſtrument for eommunicating the 

„„ 1 of the. duke of Lerma Ibis contempt 

* of the king, and the diſtance of Naples from Spain, 

5 Were perhaps the, circumſtances which firſt ſug- 

geſted to Oſſuna ideas ol raiſing himſelf. to. inde- 

pendent power. | Theſe ideas appear to have been 

uppermoſt in his mind, when he ſcornfully de- 

clined to ſolemoize .the double marriages, and 

1 hopularity, by diſtributing the money 

+. | that had been collected for that purple, among A 
| © auſtin number of poor virgins. 

© e The means by which this duke, WA; "nalled 

1 85 Sp 2 | ch. many ſor: no other than an ingenious mad- 

1 man; endleavouted to bring about his ends were 

„, dia refined and arthul „that a brief account of them 

5 vill not appear unentertaining to the reader. 

The order of nobility, accuſtomed to look 

back, and to reverence antiquity, he reaſoned, 

would be averſe to. innovation, and diſpoſed to 

ſupport. the crown, which, they conſidlered as the 


3 
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ſiource of their own, eminence, in ſociety. | He 


therefore endeavoured by all means to bumble 
the nobles, and by ſtudied inſults to diminiſh 
ths reſpect which was paid to their rank by the 
zeople. He excluded them from all places of 
power and truſt, and even plundered. them 
aao of their property. Hi chief daran 
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| and confidents were ſtrangers. Wherever he 


found a man of courage and genius, whboln want 
or crimes had made deſperate, he received him 


into his boſom, and loaded him with ſuch favors 


as infallibly attached him to his perfon.. On 


pretence of quelling commotions, which he him 
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ſelf had induſtriouſly excited, he introduced a 


military force compoſed of foreigners, who were 
entirely devoted to his will, and who acknow- 
ledged no other maſter. He had alſo ſhips of 
war under his command, which roved the ſeas, 


not under the flag of Spain, but that of the far 
mily of Oſſuna. In this manner he propoſed ta 


train up a naval force, that from habit ſhould 


look up to him as the only ee entitled ta di. 
rect their motions. 
The prizes made by his eB and the GP 


der he raviſhed from the nobility , he employed | 
in bribing the council. of Spain to connive at his 
ä enormities, and in increaſing his popularity, both . 


in the army and among the great body of the 
people. Throughout the whole kingdom of Na, 
ples he had agents who fomented the natural ma, 


lignity of the people towards their ſuperiors, and 


aſſured them that the duke of Oſſuna was the | 


only perſon to whom they could look up for pro: 
tection againſt. the tyranny of. the court, and the 


inſolence of the nobles. He it was who would | 


relieve them from oppreſſixe taxes, and eaſe them 


of all their burdens. One day as he paſſed: by 


a place where the officers. of the tevenues, in 


order to 7 6d, the tax 77 Were weighing certain | 
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articles of proviſion, he drew bis ford with great 
appearance of indignation, and cut through the 
ropes of the ſcales, fignifying by that expreſſive 


action, that the fruits of the earth ought to be as 
free as thoſe celeſtial influences from whence they 


ſpring. At the ſame time that he was aſſiduous 
to gain the favor of the Neapolitan people, he 
alſo labored to conciliate the friendſhip and to 
ſecure the ſupport of foreign nations. This pur. 
poſe he hoped to effect by doing them all the 


miſchief in his power. For this end he left no- 


thing unattempted that might tend to embroil the 


Spaniards with all their neighbours, and to render 
their very name hateful to the world. He en. 


deavoured; as has already been obſerved, to bring 


= 8 


the Infidels into Italy, harraſſed the fleets and 
coaſts of Venice, and committed piracies on the 


ſhips of almoſt all nations without diſtinction. In 


the mean time he entered into/a ſecret correſpond- 


. ence with the Venetian ſenate,” and the duke of 


Savoy, and aſſured them that all the hoſtilities be 


had committed were the effects of the moſt poſt 


tive orders from the court of Madrid. He in. 


vited them to join with him in a deſign he had 


formed of reſtoring the liberty of Italy, by driv- 


ing. the Spaniards beyond che mountains, The re. 


ublic, averſe to ſuch hazardous exploits, would 
not fo much as hear the duke's propoſal. But 
| Charles Emanuel thought it worthy of conſidera: 
tion, and inſtantly communicated it to the court 


ef France, 40 ee of 509 a e w 
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"ent by the mareſchal Leſdiguieres to learn the real 


ſituation of affairs at Naples ©. 
The defigns of Offuna did Pt eſcape cue court 


0 Madrid. The council was unanimous that he 
ought immediately to be recalled: but whether 


he would ſubmit to their orders they very much 
doubted. It was therefore reſolved to attempt his 


removal by ſtratagem. Orders were inſtantly diſ- 


patched to the cardinal Don Gaſpar de Borgia, to 
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haſten from Rome to Naples, to take upon bim 


the government in the room of Oſſuna. The 


cardinal, agreeably to inſtructions from Madrid, 


having previouſly ſecured the countenance of the 


governor of Caſtel Nuovo, introduced himſelf Defeated. 


into that fortreſs in the ſilence of the night; and 
the thunder of the cannon which welcomed the 


arrival of Borgia, next morning announced woe: 


diſgrace of Offuna, 
But the duke, even while he ſtood on this ple. 


cipice, did not reſign his power without a ſtrug⸗ 


gle to maintain it. He attempted, by means of 


his emiſſaries, to rouſe an inſurrection both of 


the populace and ſoldiers. But the poſſeſſion of 
the caſtle, the conſtant roaring of artillery , ex- 
preſſive of the will and authority of Spain, the 


acquieſcence of the nobility, and thoſe in the ci- 


vil departments of ſtate; theſe circumſtances ope- 


rated with irreſiſtible ſorce both on the ſoldiery 


and the people, and prevailing over their attach. 


ment to Oſſuna, maintained their reverence for 


Greg. Let. Hiſt, Offon.' Batt, Nan. Üb. iy, 7, 1619, 


Anecdotes du miniſtere du Comte Duc d'Olivarez, 
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BOOK that power which thine; had been. 8 to 

. obey. The degraded viceroy returned by ſlow 

1629, journies into Spain. When he went to court, 

Philip withdrew his eyes from him, and turned 

„ his back. The high-ſpirited Offuna,. ſurveying 

„„ the monarch with contempt, muttered to thoſe 

1 who ſtood neareſt him, The king treats me not 

as a man but as a child. This diſcountenance 

Was all the puniſhment that. was inflicted by the 

meek and gentle king, on a man who. had at- 

= - | tempted to deprive him of a kingdom, But, in the 

| firſt year of the ſucceeding reign, he was throwa 
Into. priſon , where he died of adropſy ”*. _ 

The brilliant ſucceſſes of this year, which dif. 

Fuſed through the Spaniſh nation a general joy, 

made but a faint impreſſion, where it might na- 

turally be imagined it would have made the great- 

eſt. So deep a melancholy. had overcaſt the mind 

of the king that it would: not be brightened up 

by the greateſt national proſperity. In order to re- 


Ari 22. by the advice of his new miniſters he ſet out on 
ann into Portugal, accompanied with the 
prince and princeſs of. Spain, the infanta Maria, 
ſeveral of the nobility, the gentlemen of his bed - 


by. acclamations and triumphal arches. On the 
Feaſt of St. Peter wy wade his public. er into 
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vive his ſpirits by a change of air and of objects, | 


chamber, and his confeſſor. The towns through 
which he paſſed teſtified their joy at his preſence 
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Liſbon: The river was d with all Kinds 
of veſſels, which were gaudily decorated, and 
exhibited; the greateſt profuſion of riches. Thirty- 
two triumphal arches, adorned with gold and 
precious ſtones, diſplayed: in a manner ſtill more 
pompous, the wealth of the capital of Portugal . 
Philip, ſtruck with ſo magnificent a ſpectacle, 
laid, „ He never knew before that he was ſo 
great a king. Having afſembled the cortes, or 
eſtates of the kings, he received the crown, 
with the homage of his ſubjects. The king in 
return, agreeably to ancient cuſtom, ſwore that 
he would preſerve inviolate the rights and privi- 


leges of his people. The cortes alſo ſwore fealty 


of his life in the ſettlement of his family. The 


infant Don Ferdinand, his third ſon, at the age 
of ten years received a cardinal's bath: and with 
the approbation of the pope, was raiſed by proxy 
sto the ſee of Toledo, the primagy of. Pa : 


and the richeſt OE RES ns 7 


to the prince, as the heir fapparent. This they 
did in conformity to the wiſhes of the king. For 
tbat good prince, convinced that his end was 
approaching, was anxious to eſtabliſh. his family 
in peace and comfort. He remained at Liſbon 
for ſome months; but, through the infirm ſtate 
of his health, did not appear much in public. 
On his return to Madrid he was detained for 
ſome time by a ſevere fit of his diſtemper at Caſa 
Rubios. Having ſome what recovered he purſued 
his Journey „ and employed the ſhort remainder 
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On the twenty fiſth day of November the mar- 


riage was conſummated between the prince and 


princeſs of Spain. And on the fourth of Decem. 


ber the prince was introduced to the councils of 


ſtate, in order to learn the importance, and how 


to diſcharge the duties of the crown. This mea- 


ſure the king a adopted i in imitation of lis father's 


conduct with regard to himſelf. In imitation of 
the ſame example he left, for . ule of his 1 


ſome inſtructions in writing 
In the month of February the king's inet re. 


ene in all its malignity. Soon after his return 


from the chapel he was taken with a fever, which 


continued with various intermiſſions about the 
ſpace of a month. During all this time his ſpirits 
were depreſſed with the deepeſt melancholy; and 
he perſevered, notwithſtanding ſome encourage. 
ment from the phyſicians, in expreſſing his full 


aſſurance that he ſhould die. He deſired that the 


image of the Holy Virgin of Antiochia ſhould be 
carried about, Which was performed on Sunday 


the twenty eighth, in a ſolemn proceſſion, at 


15 which the counſellors of Spain and many of the 
other nobles aſſiſted. In the evening of that day 


commandment was given to all the churches of 
Madrid to place the bleſfed- ſacrament upon the 
-altars. On Monday, about four . o'clock in the 


evening, the king grew worſe than ever. He had 


before been ſeized at different times with a violent 
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i 2 diarrhwa. Bliſters now appeared 
on his limbs and other parts r his body; and the 


phyſicians feeling his pulſe, ſaid unanimouſly, 
That they undoubtedly aſſented to the king" in 


the opinion he entertained of his infirmity. He 
then, in the preſence of his conſeſſor, with other 
divines, the grandees of Spain, the preſidents of 
the difttint councils ,- and the firſt lord of his bed- 


chamber, Authorized the preſident of Caſtile to 


affix in his name, for his hand ſhook greatly, the 
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royal ſignature to a codicil he dictated in addition 


to his teſtament, which he had already made at 


Caſa Rubios. This: being done, he gave orders 
that other preſents, beſides thoſe he had already 


appointed, ſhould be given to his confeſſor, and 


to his ſervants. After this, his phyſicians per- 


ſuaded him to take ſome food; they alſo: adviſed . 


him to compoſe himſelf for fleep;” but he anſwered, 
On ſo long a journey, and in ſo ſhort a time for 
performing it, I muſt not reſt. He now defired 


as the laſt action of his life; to ſee, to addreſs, and 


to bleſs his children. He told the prince that he 


had fent for him that he might behold the vanity ; 


of crowus and tiaras, and learn to prepare for 


eternity. To the child Don Carlos he ſpoke long 


and in a low tone of voice. He then ſaid aloud to 
the prince. I recommend the child to your pro- 
tection.” It grieves me that I ſhould leave him 
vnprovided; but I hope that I leave him in the 
hands of a good and affectionate brother. Then 
* infanta * and the infant E 
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vi. and ſaid. Maria, Ham full forry that I muſt die 


169% before I have married ;theez ” but this thy 
brother will take care of: 853 ant, turning about 
he ſaid, Prince, do not forſake her till you have 


made her an empreſs. He then ſpoke to the car- 


dinal infant, whom he: had appointed, when he 
| ſhould. be of a fit age, to be archbiſnop of Toledo. 
He ſhould be much grieved, he ſaid, if he thought 
that be would not undertake, and : faithfully 


_ diſcharge the duties of that ſacred office. He alſo 


ſent ſor;the princeſs of Spain; but ſhe fainted away 
as ſoon as ſhe entered the king's bed-chamber, and 
was conducted back to her own apartment. It 
was not thought proper that ſhe ſhould make a 
ſecond effort to ſee the dying king, as, ſhe was 


now in the fourth month of her pregnancy. When 


what had happened to the princeſs was reported 
to the king, he was melted into compaſſion; and 
greatly affected at ſo ſtriking an inſtance of ſenſi- 
en, and filial love. He profeſſed a firm belief 
that the princeſs loved him as well as any of his 
'own children. She would loſe a good father, he 
added; and that he bad always loved her tenderly. 
Afterwards, giving them all his bleſſing, he diſ- 


miſſed them with many prayers for their happi- 
neſs, both here and hereafter. The bleſſed ſacra- 


ment was adminiſtered to him about midnight. He 
received the extreme unction at two o clock in the 


morning. During the whole time of his illneſs he 


made a conſtant confeſſion of his fins, and implored 
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Aid mercy. He confeſſed: to all around him n OO 


that he had often been guilty of diſſimulation in 
matters of government; he regretted” his ſupine 


indolence., and blamed himſelf greatly for having 


devolved the cares of the ſtate on his miniſters; 


and when he reflected that he had not in all things 
made the will of God the rule of his government,” 


he trembled, crying out at different times, Oh! 
if it ſhould pleaſe heaven to prolong my life, 
how different ſhould my future be from my paſt 


conduct!“ But in the midſt: of his troubled 


thoughts he found conſolation in the mercies of 
God; and embracing a crucifix, he expreſſed his 
hope; that the Redeemer of che world would not 


leave his ſoul in hell, but that, after many ages 5 
of painful Purifſchrion, he would receive him at 


laſt into the manſions. of the bleſſed. At devotion 


ſo affecting the ſpectators burſt into tears; and 
at that inſtant father Jerome of Florence came 
up to the bed on which the king lay. The father, 
un willing to bruiſe a broken reed, held up to the 
view of the pious monarch the: conſolations of 
religion, and expatiated on the exemplary purity - 
of his life, and that zeal which had appeared 
throughout the whole of his reign for the Roman 
catholic religion. The alternate tumults of hope 


and fear that had ſo long agitated the mind of 
the king, at laſt ſubſided into a gentle calm, 
and he died in all the tranquillity of faith, 
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talents for governing a great kingdom. 
The diſpoſition of the miniſter, od — 
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year 98 his ie PR nch the tr, third; of his, 


reign ' 


The pliant, ed. 450 religious e 1 
this prince would have. well entitled him to the 
praiſe. of pious and good, if the natural bene vo- 
lence of his temper had not been controlled, in 
many important inſtances, by the bigotry, and 
his piety deeply tinctured with the follies of 

ſuperſtition. His amiable and inoffenſive man- 
ners would have adorned a private ſtation; but he 


was adverſe to the trouble, and ite ol are 


on his acceſſion to the throne, he devolved the 


5 bees the cares of government, was, like 
his own, gentle and pacific; and pacifio meaſures 
were neceſſary in the exhauſted ſtate of the ein 

| Fire. But a ſpirit of domination bad taken root 


in the councils of Spain; the confidents and ve- 


teran commanders of Philip II. ſtill breathed 
War; war was the general voice of the nation; 


and, though peace was the intereſt of the monar- 


chy, its predominant paſſion was the love of 


glory. The nobles had recovered in the preſent, 


2 conſiderable ſhare of that importance which 
they had loſt en the two bea WA 


s . * * * 
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1 letter. + Spain working the manner of 10 death 


of king Philip III. directed to Condomar, the Spaniſh am- 
| — 9 * here in England, A. D. 1621, found among Dr. 


irch's Collection of Manuſcripts in the Britin Muſeum, : 


No. 4108. Gon. de Ceſpedes, lib. i. cap. 18. e ER 
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Lerma and Uzeda, theſe miniſters were themſelves 
obliged, in all momentous affairs, to SE. 
with the general bent of the kingdom. Ihe 
ambitious maxims which had been impreſſed on 
the ductile mind of Philip, from his carlieſt in- 
fancy, the bigotry of a falſe religion, and the. 


warlike temper. of the nation, | prevailed: for ma- 
ny years over that love of tranquillity which diſ. 


tinguiſhed both the king and his miniſter, and 
alſo. over the intereſts of the nation. The war 
was proſecuted, but not with ſucceſs. The mili- 
tary diſcipline, valor, and ſkill of the Spaniards 
were yet undiminiſned; but vigor and prudence 
were wanting in their counſels. No attention 
was paid to the trade and manufactures of the 
Netherlands, Portugal, or Spain. The chief . 
ject with adminiſtration, was to bring home in 


ſafety the treaſures af America; remittauces; 1 
which diſtance and the naval power of che ene- 


my rendered infinitely ſlow! and precarious, and 
which paſſed with rapidity, through a thouſand 
channels, into the hands of their induſtrious 
enemies. I he reſources of war were dried up; 
the public finances were deficient; yet, even in 
this ſituation of affairs, plans were formed for e 


citing a rebellion in France; and an armament 


WAS equipped- for the conqueſt of Ireland. The 
attention of the Spaniards wWwas thus diſtracted by - 
different views, and diverted from that which; 
while they chan to eee it, ought to Kava. been 
its: only object. 1 8 2 n 2 * . 
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BOOK The 3 to liberty, the ee of 
Ak religion.) , laborious induſtry , with public and 
a, private economy prevailed, but not till after a 
ſuuggle of near half a century, over the wealth, 

the reputation, and diſciplined valor of the nu- 
merous armies of Spain; and this haughty na- 
tion was obliged at laſt to hearken to terms of 
accommadation. It was indeed in 3 great mea. 
ſure oring to miſconduct and want of vigor on 

the part of the Spaniſh miniſters, that the War had 
not been attended with greater ſucceſs; but they 
bad: judged wiſely in reſolving to bring it to a 
soncluſien. Nor was there any reaſon to doubt 
that the truce would prove as advantageous to 
the Spaniards as to the Dutch, if thoſe who 
bleldiche reins of the Spaniſh; government ſhould 
afterwards conduct themſelves; with that pru- 
f dene, moderation „and wiſe. economy, Which 
they might have been taught by paſt experience. 
But the world was yet ignorant hat domeſtic 
induſtry is -preferable: to extended dominion. Tbis 
gockrine, which was but juſt beginning to in- 
fluenee the oabinets of princes, in the period un- 
ger review « was ſcarcely thought of; nor has it 
vet had any viſible influence in the counſels: of 
pain, after its truths has been proved by the ex- 
perience of hear: three centuries. That the 
ſtrength of any country chiefly conſiſts in the in- 
duſtry and number of its inhabitants, is indeed 
à truth deducible not only from experience, but 

: from reaſon. A kingdom, compact and populous, 
has a W advantage” over one t 
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and of great extent. 


riſon within the narrow limits of a well coaſtructed 
fortreſs, which is able to reſiſt the aſſaults of ſupe- 


rior numbers without, and often to make ſacceſsful 
ſallies: the latter, a fortification on too large a 


The former reſembles a gar- 3 00 XR 


VI. 


ſcale, whoſe eels works cannot; be, defended - 
with effect, againſt all the attacks of a vigilant and 


active enemy. This important truth is illuſtrated 
in a very ftrikiog. manner, by the circumſtances 
of the Spaniſh, monarchy during the reign of Fer- 


dinand of Arragon, contraſted with its ſituation in 


that of Philip III. In the firſt of theſe periods the 


dominion of Spain extended over the kingdom ok 


Naples, and all the iſlands of the Mediterranean, 


from the Straits of Gibraltar to the ſouthern 


extremity. of. Italy, beſides Tripoli, Bugia, Oran, 


Mazalquivir, and other towns on the coaſt of 
Africa. The ſmall kingdom of Portugal, though 


governed hitherto by. its native princes, it was eaſy 


to foreſee,” would ſooner. or later be reduced by 


policy or by arms, under the power ſo that greatly | 


preponderated in that peninſula, of which it 
formed a, part. The viciſfitudes: of ſortune had 


never conſpired more harmoniouſly with the ope- 
rations of nature to ſorm a mighty and durable 85 


empire. The branches were not ſo ponderous. 0 


or. ſtretched out to ſo great a length, as to fall off 
and to lacerate the parent ſtock; but, on che 
contrary, they were ſuch as returned the nouriſh· 


ment they drew, with increaſe.” The populouſneſs, . 


the induſtry , the martial ſpirit of Spain, rendered 


it at that a the moſt powerful inonareby ia 
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b mente and onde to all its e But 
in the reign of Philip III. the imperial power of 
Spain, which extended over a greater part of the 


_ globe than that of Rome in the zenith of her power, 
was foiled in a conteſt with a ſmall territory, 


1 with manufacturers and merchants. 
Ihe Spaniſh nation, after this mortiſying defeat, 
ese to conceal its want o power by an increaſe 
of pomp and ſplendor **; and to recover, and 
even extend its authority oy intrigue and negocia- 
tion. The firſt of theſe arts, in the preſent times, 


. appears ſome what frivolous, It ought, however, 


to be confidered, that in thoſe days the ancient 
hoſpitality and maghificence ſtill remained, and 
were conſidered Aa very important circumſtances 
in government As to the ſecond, never cer- 
tainly were Aatfigs and negotiations conducted 
with more addreſs, or crowned wit greater ſucceſs. 


The Spaniſh ambaſſadors general governed the 


cCourts at Which they reſided: and it was in the reign 


of the feeble Philip III. that thoſe chains Were 


forged,” which for ſo many years alarmed the 
nations, and which, if they had not been burſt 
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4 8 Chamberlayne mentions, as a proof of the bg n 


and economy of the elector Palatine, that when he came to 


England to pay his court to the princeſs Elizabeth, he had a 


ſmall train of ſober well-faſhioned gentlemen. ſervants and 


8 all not exceeding one hundred and ſeventy. mene e 


of e in the ritt Muſeum. i 
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bleſſing of profound. peace. 


arms in Germany retrieved that loſs of reputation | 


ſo in thoſe t 


of 


- PHILIP III. KIN G0 OR S RN. 


1 0 generals nec up to war under his Had 


ard, would have extended the ee of Auſtria 
over Europe. 2 | 15 
While few nations 8 the Hos: and. the. 
Baltic to the Pyrenean mountains, eſcaped the 


calamities of war, Spain enjoyed the ſupreme 
The ſucceſs of her 


. a a» 


which ſhe had ſuffered. in the. Netherlands. And as 
it is the prerogative of military renown. to dictate 


many circumſtances of cuſtom. and faſhion, the dreſs 


and manners of eg were very generally imitated 
by other nations. The magnificence of the 
coutt was: ſupported a at an incredible expenſe; and 
the Spaniards were ſtill eſteemed the firſt nation 
in the world: This ſplendid face of things had an 
impoſing air abroad; but the nation at home, 
oppreſſed- vith taxes, ain for all; its . 
= and eee Tk Lb 12 es 8 | 


1 
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15 it. is. common to fax of a a. man 8 nb on 4 re- 
from the 5 continent, that he is very much Frenchified , 


niſhified/ '* Mr. Roſſingham, ſays Mr. Chamberlayne is 
come home ſo: Spaniſhified that L hardly knew him when he 


faluted me. 
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A 1 5 + thy 1 betwixt his 1090 % 12 
. milſioners 4 and. the Commiſſi oners of the King of 
Spain, "and Arch.- Dukes, of Auſtria, Dukes of Bar- 
| * 5 gundy , „Oc. at tie treating. and concluding of a Peace 
3 15 the aforeſaid. Princes at ' Somerſer- Houſe in London, 

x n . , 9 

CT, 215 34 2 905 1 15 ne has 28 gen oe 19: args 5 Wie, 


Nr 8 WDAY all 20 of d this altas 3 of Dorſet, 
. lord bi treaſurer, the earl: of Nottingham, lord 
bhuigh admiral, the earls off Devonthite and Nor- 
ſchampton, andthe lord Cecil, principal ſeoretary; 
beiſg appointed comniiffioners by: his majeſty to 
meat wich Don Juan de Taxis Conde du Villa 
Medina the Spaniſh ambaſſador, and ſignor Alexan- 
der de Rouida A. ſenator. of Milan, commiſſioners, 


Do g authorized e on the Behalf, 7 of the ing < 'of Sx pain, and 


tho: count of Aremberg, the preſident... Nieberdoe, 
x and. .the.audiencer Verriken authorized in the like 


manner on the behalf af the archdukes of Auſtria, 


5 Burgundy; ce. © to tent about the making and 


5 concluding of a firm peace and amity betwixt his 


majeltyss kingdom and ſubjects and the aforeſaid 
princes ſubjects and dominions, their lordſhips 
repaired to Somerſet-houſe , the lodging of the ſaid 
Spaniſh ambaſſador, and there, with the reſt of 
che other commiſſioners, entered into a common 
N conference —— the ſaid buſineſs. e 


i? U 


/ 8 
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A fair a; chamber, Isratoſone uſed "Ew" the 
caries chamber in the ſaid houſe; was expreſsly 


prepared by his majeſty: for the ſaid meeting; and 


it was thought fit to give the ſaid commiſſioners 
the place of the right hand at the table, in reſpect 
of the great honor done to his majeſty in ſending 
of the Ts co miſfioners to os here; within . 

realm. 1 5 
The laid e ee e placed ee on 15 
the right hand of the table, and their lordſhips on 

the left händ in the ſame manner, the earl of 


Northampton in a ſpeech in the Latin language, 
| fraught according to the manner of the times, with: 


many quotations and alluſions to the ſacred ſcrip-- 

tures, and the Grecian and Roman literature, among 

other things; cobgratulated! his audience on the 
proſpect of peace; ſet forth the paciſic diſpoſitions: 


& well, asg profperous' fortune of his Britannio 


majeſty; expatiated on the duty of Herificingi all 
paſſions; whether of individuals, or of the times, 
to the goneral good of mankind; mentioned ſeveral: 
circumſtandes which ought; naturally to eoneiliate 
peade and good will between the king of Spain, 
and the ptinces of the houſe, of Burgundy on the: 
one part, and the king of Great Britain and Ireland 


on the other; and expreſſed, in concluſion, his 
ardent wiſhes and hopes that not only would a : 
| good correſpondende be re-eſtabliſhed-betweeo thoſe; : 


princes, of which he did not entertain any doeubts 
but chat all grounds of animoſity, jealouſies grand 
contentionb would e Ir 
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Aber the earl of Northampton kids ended his 


ory ; the ſenator of Milan made alſo a ſpeech 
min Latin at greater length, and more religious, 


learned and elaborate than that of Northampton. 


In this ſpeech, among other particulars, he reminds 
the commiſſioners of the marked proofs of ſincere 
congratulation. which: his maſter the king of Spain, 
bad given to his Britannic majeſty, on his acceſſion 
to the crowis of Scotland; England, aud Ireland, 

and of the profeſſions of friendſhip and amity, Wbick 
on that occaſion his moſt ſerene bighneſs the king 
of Great Britain had made to his moſt Catholic 
majeſty. The mutual profeſſions of good will Which 

then fook- place between thoſe princes ſeemed to 
5 the ſenator of Milan to reſemble that ruſhing! 
J Hof a mighty Wind which preceded the deſcent of 
f 5 me Hely Spirit on the Apoſtles, and therefore 

{Tn he exhorts them-to*baniſh from their councils all 
paäaſſions and prejudices of every kind, auimadverts 


5 all that was in their power to obſtruct the preſent 
ä negociation for peace; calls to mind the ancient 
habits! and bands of friendſhip which had ſubſiſted 
bete een the kings of Great Britain and the princes 
of che houſe of Auſtria; beſtows the higheſt praiſes 
= on ling James on account of his pacifie diſpoſi-· 
tis expreſſes the utmoſt ſatisfactiom and joy at 
the general appearance of a "pacific diſpoſition. 
el 


Fi 0 7* 


ods to peace among ge ae "and" animaces- 


% 


ſeverely and fully on: dertain denominations, and 
dlaſſes or kinds of men *, who would endeavour 


hout Europe; exhorts all the European 


e, Genera. e 1 1 
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common enemy of Chriſtendom. He prays for a 


return of peace and commerce with all their bleſ- 


ſings; he promiſes his utmoſt endeavours for effec- 
tuating ſo deſirable an object, and aue to God 
for the ſincerity of his declarations. 5 


The preſident Richardot made a ere deckende | 


in French; to the like effect, of the affectionate de- 


ſire of his prinoes to continue and maintain the good 


amity which had been ever between his majeſty and 
them; and that to that end, and not to fail in the per- 
foratimee:of any kind and loving office towards his 


majeſty "the ſaid princes his maſters ſent to congratu- 
late his majeſty s coming to the crown. So becauſe” 
it bath heretofore fallen out; either in reſpect of the 


unhappineſs of the former times, or by God's juſt 


judgment for our ſins, or by other occaſion, that 


there have reig reat diſſenſions between the kings 


could not be determined their deſire was both for 
the: aſſurance: of the public quiet of Chriſtendom, 


_ which hath received no ſmall interruption by thoſe 


differences; and to renew the ancient amity and 
friendſhip which hath beer ever carefully cheriſhed” 
between this ſtate and the ſaid provinces, to con- 
clude ſuch a firm peace and ſolid amity between 


his majeſty and the ſaid princes as might be for 
the common utility of both their ſtates, Which 


they hoped would accordingly ſueteed to the effect 


deſired by them; out of the trial which they have 


"MO" made of OG * and Chriſtian 


then PTY a common refiftange! of the Tur the 6 


of England and the princes of the Low Countries, 
nov poſſeſſed: by the ſaid princes, which heretofore 


5 
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nn to ſo good a work; and ß the Cad 


_ aſſurance ſor the like reſpects of intereſt, they had 


ſolicited. the king of Spain to join in common treaty. 


With them, which he prayed Aue 'to\bleſs 18 8 a 
. Keren, and fruitful ſucceſs. b 


The ſeveral ſpeeches: being ds 924 ed it! 
was ſignified by the lord Cecil that their next pro- 


ceeding ought to be, according te their uſe and 


order, to exhibit their ſeveral commiſſions to each 
other's conſiderations. Whereupon the ſame was: 
accordingly done of all parties; and: the-- Spaniſh: 


5 ambaſſador did firſt: read the immediate commiſſion. 
Vthich was granted by the king of Spain to the 


conſtable of Caſtile, whereby not oh abſolute 


power was given to himſelf. to treat and conclude 
ar peace, but alſo; a farther. authority bas they did 
enſorce] by the words; tratar liasen tratar, to 


titute and ſub-delegate other commiſſtoners ac 
cording to the power whereof they dedlared that 
the ſaid. conſtable had. ſub : delegated, by another 


ſpecial, commiſſion from. bimſelſ Which was alſo 


ſhowed and read., The ſaid Spaniſh ambaſſador, 


f and ſignor Alexander Rouida to be in his abſence 
commiſſioners for the ling of Spain to proceed in 


the faid treaty; and furthermbre, the ard ambaſſa- 


dor Tae a. Aktes written Kram en 


. 


| ons him to be a.commilſianer, in the ſaid: ame 
that being done the lord treaſurer proceeded in the 
reading of his majeſty s commiſſion: and afterwards 

| the, count Arcwherg1gid! in e e enger _ 


| 
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ob co pies 1 were: delivered interchangeably to each 


other, of all their commiſſions...” OCs 

Their lordſhips.,. conceiving to bane: xls: to 
note ſome: defects in the Spaniſh commiſſions, as. 
well in that it appeared by the ſame, that they 
were to treat wich ſub · delegates, whoſe authority 
was derived from the power of the conſtable's 
commiſſton . as alſo for that; it (ſeemed: to them 
that the words tratar q hiaaer tratar were ſomething 


weak to authorize the ſaid conſtable to den eee, 5 


other commiſſionets under hin, theit lordſhips did 
therefore think fit to withdraw themſelves to 9 
lower end of the chamber, to adviſe of the objec ; 


tions that wete neceſſary to be made. to the ſaid 
commiſſioners , and: after ſome ſmall time of gone · 
renee among themſelves thereupon! ,, they returned = 


to their former :ſeats, and: it Was ſiguiſied to.them 
by the lord Cecil, that althengh their Jordſhips 


could not deny that. they bad: caule to receive great | T 


contentment in the honorable and forward diſpoſi :? 
tion which both the king of Spain and archdukes 
had ſhowed: to effe& the concluſion of a firm peace 
and amity between his majeſty and them, Wherein 


his majeſty was willing to anſwer them with the like 


corre ſpondence of his part, yet notwithſtanding. 


that they hoped that it would. not be diſpleaſing 
unto the ſaid commiſſioners that their lordſhips, in 


careſul difcbarge of their duty towards bis majeſty 


and the truſt repoſed in them in a matter of ſo 
great weight and importance, did acquaint; them 
with thoſe things wherein, their lordſhips Mm) hes 
e d eee Hound: es better 


ES 
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Eltified, as beigib firſt; derogataryen to the 08 : 


honor, that themſelves: repreſenting the quality 
Which they did of principal counſellors to the king's 
. majeſty, ſhould be referred to treat only with 
"eommiſſioners ſub- delegated. by derived power of 


the conſtable of Caſtile, who although he were 


to be acknowledged a perſon of good bloed, and 
chief quality, yet that he was not to be e e 
for other than a ſubject Of Spam b 2 es} 


ful Whether the words of haaer trarar, were to 


receive the conſtruction of Siving wer ſufficient. 


chereby; to the "conſtable to ſub e delegate other 
- commiſfioners ; © and that, though it were 


that the commiſſioners of France treated ae 


with others authorized by the arehduke; being a 
prince, made a difference therein: and moreover 


that there was nb other meaning at the firſt meet · 


ing of the Taid commiſſioners at Vervins, ſave only 
for the preſent to hand matters by way of con- 


ference and propoſition, fo as it Was not taken 


fo behoveful to "inſift-upon the due formalities of 
an exact commiſſion; and therefore, his lordſhip 
prayed the commifſibhers to give their lordſhips 
anſwer to the aforeſaid objections here their 
lordſhips conceived it to be ee aan and fit 
to be Tatigfred(> die ene OI! $43. Er 
Hereupon the” Spatiſh- and Weener commiſ- 
Fo withdrew themſelves to the lower end of 
the chamber, and after ſome conference among 
themſelves, they returned to their former ſeats, 


8 W in . of: them 


And ſecondly, for that their lordſhips were doubt. 
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all, Ae: this 1 that it was far from the 


meaning of the king of Spain, by any proceedings 


of his in this matter, to caſt any diſhonor upon 
the king's majeſty, but rather, that his intent 
appeared to be the contrary, by the choice which © 
he had made of the perſon of the conſtable to be 


employed in this buſineſs, which he would accord- 


the ſaid ſub delegation, . being unwilling that a 


gate others, and that it was to be remembered, 5 
that, the like exceptions being taken to the ſame. 
words by the Engliſh commiſſioners at Boulogne, 
they were afterwards allowed for good and valid; 


that in the commiſſion given to the archduke for the. 


treaty of Vervins thoſe words were clean omitted, 
and yet, notwithſtanding, no exception taken, 


but the honor of the prince therein contracting 


ingly have performed by his own preſence, if he 
had not been prevented by his indiſpoſition of body, 
the which neceſſity was cauſe that he had made 


buſineſs of fo great importance ſhould. receive any, 
delay; and that as the ſaid conſtable intended to 
afliſt at the concluſion of the treaty , it would in 
part anſwer the other objection touching the inſuffi. 
ciency af the ords hazer tratar, which in the 
Spaniſh tongue they held nevertheleſs to be ſtrong ps 
enough to give authority to depute and ſub-dele-, 


— 


truſted; but that any ſuch doubts were chiefly 


| Kas in that the treaties which were made were 
after wards to receive their ſtrength. date virtue 195 
the confirmation of the prinees. 1 

Their lordſhips ſaid they would 8 che 955 


king mth * e made 28 them, —— che 
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— auſwrers made to the lde; and wherein receive As 
majeſty's reſolution, without the which they durſt 


not further to proceed for the preſent in a matter 
of ſo great weight, aa fo took: leave of them 
for that time. 

On Tueſday the 40 of this" paſte; 1 lord 


ſhips repaired again to the ſaid commiſſioners at 


the place of their former meeting, and it was then 
declared unto them by the lord Cecil that their 
lordſhips had acquainted the king's majeſty with 
the doubt moved by them upon the view and 
conſideration of the Spaniſh commiſſion, and with 
the anſwers made to the objections, and that 
| thereupon it had pleaſed his majeſty" to give them 
directions to ſignify unto them, that though bis 
majeſty was reſolved to be ever typely ſenſible of 
any thing that might concern him in honor, yet 
that out of the reality of his mind he choſe to 


prefer ſubſtance before circumſtances, and therefore 


was not willing to inſiſt upon other formalities 


1 with them, than only to note unto them, that the 


manner of their commiſſion did give cauſe to thoſe 


which deſired not the perfecting and countenance 


of this amity to diſgrace” the proceeding therein, 
for that ic was requiſite, that, according to the 
1 0 ordinary uſe, more perſons than one ſhould have 
been joined in the original commiſſion to ſupply 
the abſence of any one in caſe of fickneſs or other- 
wiſe, and eſpecially that the omitting to join the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador in the ſaid commiſſion, ſhowed 
that the order for the foreſaid ſub- delegation was 
rather out of purpoſe diſeſteeming than by accident; 


Ar EEx = 


his and enen it Was ſought” to "bis colored. with 
rt the authority of a ſpecial letter written by the king 
ter of Spain to him, by the which he was appointed 
em to be a commiſſioner in the faid buſineſs, yet that 
895 the ſame doth ſar differ from the neceſſary form of 
rd. a due and powerful. commiſſion fo as his majeſty //, 

at might be juſtly moved to appoint commiſſioners | - 
en do treat by a like anſwerable power of ſub-delega- 

eir tion: nevertheleſs becauſe his majeſty found that 

ith there was no want of authority to treat in the 

nd original commiſſion, or reaſon to doubt of the 

ith conſtable's ſpeedy coming to ſupply the defect of 

nat the ſaid ſub-delegation , the Spaniſh commiſſioners, 

em W after having had ſome conference among, them- 

his ſelves, made anſwer by the mouth 01 the ſenator 

of of Milan. 

yet That they were glad te 0 find; by this real pro- HE 

to eint of the king with them, a confirmation o 

Ire that noble diſpoſition in Senad whereof their 1 

ies princes had been induced and encouraged to enter 

the into this treaty with him, for the Which they did 

oſe acknowledge both in their maſters and in their 

ice own name all chankfulneſs unto his majeſty, and 

in, particularly alſo unto their lordſhips for being A N 5 
the means to reconcile the difference in queſtion, pro- . . 
ve i teſting that there was no meaning to proceed other- | 

ly: | wiſe than With like fincerity and integrity alſo of 

er- their part, as they hoped to receive the like e 

the ſures from their lordſhips. e 

ed | Hereupon it was agreed to . to the Kin, . | 
Vas How and debating of the 1 of the treaty, and on 
ut; 0 Was n ah the carl 395 e thas 
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they ol begin, to to make the firſt propoſitions of 
their part, whereunto they aſſented; and it was 
ſignified by the ſenator of Milan, that the king of 
Spain did, at the coming of the king's, majeſty to 
this crown, lay open the affection of his heart 
unto him by ſending to congratulate with him and 
to deſire the eſtabliſhing of a nen and intriofical 
_ biendſhip with him, \ 

And becauſe of the chance of times. on, bis 
| Hate and the kingdoms of England and Scotland, 


the ſaid king defired for his part that the friend. 


Tip. of the ſaid kingdoms might be now ſo. ſtraitly 


_ conjoined, as that there might be made a league 


offenſive and defenſive. between the ſaid princes, 
to be friend to each other's friends, and. Remy: to 
5 enemy. 

The lord Cecil yielded 1 thanks fag the Ait 
good Will and affection which. by their offer they 
expreſſed unto his majeſty; but gave them to under. 
ſtand that it could no ways agree with the preſent 
ſtate of his majeſty”: s affairs to make ſuch league 
With them at this time as was propoſed by them, 
as well in reſpect that his majeſty ſhould thereby 
declare and engage himſelf againſt thoſe of his on 
profeſſion of religion, as alſo for. that he. ſhould 


therein violate his amity with France which already 


did ſtand between them upon condition of a league 


offenſive and defenſive: 0 therefore, that the ſaid 


propoſition would be more proper for ſome other 


time hereafter, - and for the preſent that it would 


| be. beſt to adviſe to eſtabliſn a firm amity for the 


aſſuring of the liberty of trade and free intercourſe 


between the Kingdoms and Nates, „„ oe 


: from. their en q 


* 


It Was 8 3 by the e of 
Milan, that the king of Spain was moved to ten- 
der the aſoreſdid offer unto the king, out of the 


affection which: had been before declared; and to 2 
witnels unto. him that he would; prefer his amity 


before all others „ but if lit. ſhould: be thought 


inconyenient , for any difficulty, to proceed in 
thoſe terms of condition, that they would forbear 


further, to urge the ſame in that manner: but 


becauſe they would be glad to make A peace that 


ſhould. extend ſurther than to the effect of an inter- 


courſe, they deſired their lordſhips to open them · 
ſelves what kind of peace the king would make to 


the princes their maſters. The preſident Richardot 


uſed a ſpeech to the like effect on the behalf 5 5 


the archduke, _ „ Hog 2 
The lord Cecil müde 1 AD they did al 


agree in the acknowledgment of: the . N 85 


real affection of their maſters, for the which he 


did the more hope that God would bleſs their 15 


work; that their lordſhips did conceive that it did 


ſand with good order firſt to conclude and eſtablim 
a general amity between kingdoms and ſtates whe _ 


reof the, effects are aſterwards to enſue; and that 
in the: peruſing and digeſting of the ſmall. points of 


the treaty; the matters of privileges and-cuſtoms _ 
and other: neceſſary proviſions which might be 
thought. fit to be ſpoken: of as they ſhould. fall 
out, would by beſt n S in Wit order and 5 
courſe. 1 i $f 2 > Jt 4 s 15 
NS: hc tens far 
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The ſenator of Milan 


nts It. 
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T * dels had been formerly ſpoken FA Ann . it 


: was not otherwiſe meant to preſs the order for 
| making of a league offenſive and defenfive, than 
as fhould ſtaud with the King's on good liking, 


and : not to be prejudicial to other princes and ſtates; 


but he prayed their lördſhips again to" explain 
themſelves; what kind of peace the. king ſhould 
make with their printes.; their ſeveral matures 


being reducetl under thoſe! thtee diviſions, either 


* 7 


to make a general league; offenſive and defenſive, 


or elſe a particular league defenſive he Hen fone, 
which bould bind be 5 other in caſe of 


Aa peace of ld NET Ind; end weich Tonds 
tion not: to attempt OTE TONE othier's pre- 
. and wrong. S230 i 4 


The lord) Cecil 1 c a that cher bib. 


I eller bad been hitherto to good purpoſe in 
chat they had declared themſelves: thus freely to 


each other, and cleared the doubt of their commil- 


fon and that their lordf 


_ 


ips would be as willing 
them refolution in this matter of their 


f Propolicions; becauſe. they. deſired, for the avoid. 


ing ok miſunderſtanding|, to'be clearly inſtructed 
of che King's purpbfe therein, when it Was fit, 


his majeſty being ſo near at hand, to acquaint 
With a matter of ſo great importance and weight, 
their-lordſhips' prayed) them to give them time to 
receive his majeſty s reſolutions upbn that point; 
and that their lordſhips would return to them 
again to proceed in the buſineſs: as ſoon as the 


re Wo nana 32 they Wers on 
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neceſſarily to attend, woot give them abs! With 


the which anſwer they reſted ſatisfied, and ſo 5-4 
took leave of each other for that pe © 
Friday the 25th their lordfhips repaired again to 
the ſaid commiſſioners in the afternoon, and the 
lord Cecil then firſt declared unto them that their 
lordſhips had acquainted his majeſty with the point, 
whereupon they pauſed at their laſt meeting, and 
whereupon they thought fit to receive reſolution 
from his majeſty Ss own judgment, and that now . 


they were come to make known his majeſty” 5 


pleaſure therein ſignified to them; Wherein fir 
their lordſhips held themfelves bound to declare 


truely that which they found of his majeſty's gra- 


cious and willing inclination. to entertain ood 
amity and fincere friendſhip with the king of . ain 
and the archduke; and touching the Peine of 
waking a league offenfive and defenſive, that his 
majeſty having underſtood from them the argu⸗ 


ments which were made by their lardſhips, not 


* 


—— 
E 
1 
_ 


only againſt, the fame, but alſo againſt the fecond 5 


propoſition for a 5 league, his anſwer to 


both the laid points ſhortly was, that there ought 
not to be ufed much argument to debate choſe : 


things which. were directly to be refuſed, for not. 


being of condition which might receive fatisfac- 


ought to be made of the parties diſpoſition to 


2 


tion; that ſtrict forms were neceſfary where doubt | 


obferve the conventions; but as his majeſty. did 
not reſuſe the former propoſed leagues for want 
of good affection, ſo the ſaid former commiſſion: 
ers were to confider the * 5 his maße 


WF 
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diſpoſition, chat was not willing to enter into a 


| thing that could not yet be accompliſhed, as his 


_ 


majeſty deſired, in reſpe& of being otherwiſe en- 


- paged of honor; and therefore, conſidering the 


preſent ſtate of things, that it was fit to reſort to 
the third point for making of a firm peace and 
amity ; but becauſe it would be a fruitleſs name if 
the particular conditions were not agreed upon, 


that it would be neceſſary firſt to enter into the 
1 conſideration of the conveniency of the conditions 
to be reſolved on, and afterwards to frame the 
. form thereof according to the uſe in caſes of mar. 
Tiage, wherein firſt the articles of covenant are 


handled between the parents, by way of admil. 
Hon, upon preſumption. of a future liking to follow 

zetween parties whom it is ſought to join in 
marriage. This he declared to be the effect of his 
1 s anſwer to their propoſitions, with aſſur- 
ance of all kind and loving alleQion unto the prin- 
ces their maſters. | 

Aſter the ſaid commilſioners bad . ſome- 
time among themſelves, the ſenator of Milan made 
' anſwer in the name of them all, that the princes 
their maſters did hold themſelves confident in the 
aſſurance of his Majeſty's good will and love 
"towards them, out of the proof which' they had 
1 made of the ſame, and being therefore 
deſirous for the better confirming and ſtrengthening 
of that amity, that the unkindneſs and difference 
which had formerly reigned between. this ſtate. of 
_Fogland and the Taid princes might be. now abo- 
liſhed; 5 1225 aid Princes were Moves to make the 
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forefaid propoſition , either by the abs of A. 
league: offenſive and defenſive, or only defenſive; 


the firſt whereof was propounded of good will, 

and the ſecond to ſhow. that there could bardly be 
entire friendſhip between any but that they ought, 
to be ſenſible of each others harm and wrong: but 
ſeeing neither of the ſaid propoſitions could now- 
be accepted, for the reafons which had been before 
alledged, they deſired to reſerve them to other 
times, and better occaſion, and in the mean time 
to proceed to the making. of a firm peace and 
amity in the third, whereof it had been before 
ſpoken; and becauſe of the mention made of 
former treaties to be an impediment of the leagues 
before recited, he deſired their tordfhips to declare 
themſelves better, whether there were any incom- 
patibility touching the peace to be made with tbe 
princes their maſters, and any other treaties already 

made with the king, and to ſhow what thoſe treaties 

were, and what peace the king would require; . 
that they knew not that the princes their waſters 
were in difference with any other prince or ſtate of 
Chriſtendom, but only ſought the confirming. 


their own, without any other ambitious deſiring, 
To the ſaid propoſitions touching matters of tre- 


ties; the lord Cecil made anſwer, that though the 
king himſelf wight, before the entrance into this 
kingdom that had in former times difference with 
others, and treaties thereupon made, he could not 


now conveniently do any thing that might be in 
prejudice thereof, whereby they might judge to 
what intereſt we Rood ſtill * of the time Pe 
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The Cer of Milan. Jefired ie e to 
ſatisfy them more certainly, what kind of friend. 
ſhip the king would. make with their princes for 
not offending each other, and not miniſtering help 
to their enemies, to the end there might be no 


ceruple to hinder the peace, hecauſe in Le 
non et ſcientia. 


"The lord Cecil - made e ae as 25 4 


well perceive, the force of this. argument, ſo he was 
willin ng to give him ſatisfaction in thingy which 
foul be reaſonably urged; as namely, that there 
_ ought, to be obſervances of kind A between 
the ſaid princes, and not to be offenſive to each 


other; but for the expreſſing of further obligations, | 


and courteſies, in caſe of the falling out of any 


differences between either of them and a third 


* 5d 


= 95 5 1 5 Pen open . more e 
to each otber, in order to come to an end of the 


buſineſs: that the example of other princes which 
had, been before. mentioned was nothing pertinent 
to their caſe, becauſe the princes their maſters had 


zmity with all the world, but only the rebellious 
4 5 of Holland. whoſe protection i it was deſired 
: that his e would quit, ans. the fame. was *he 


: 9 
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point in elivie: princes” deſired e 5 


a peace with his majeſty: That the archduke did 
only ſeek juſtly to reduce their law ful ſubjects to 


their due obedience; and howſoever thoſe of Hol- 


land bad hitherto forgotten themſelves in their 
duty, that the archduke would be content to receive 


them upon any reaſonable conditions, to the nud 


to avoid the further proſecution of an unhappy 
war; and the ſaid archduke would be very glad; 
that it would pleaſe his Majeſty to be judge and 
arbitrator in the cauſe between them; or in caſe 
thoſe. of Holland ſhould refuſe to ſubmit themſelves 
to any conditions of reaſon, that he hoped his 


majeſty. would not think them worthy to be ſup- 


ported by this ſtate; and he deſired that it might 


ba remembered, that the performance thereof was | 
agreeabie to the -proteſtation made by the late 


queen to the world, not to undertake the protec- 


tion of them longer tha they wet OR ax == 
ditions of reaſon þ 


Ihe ſenator of Milan made. a desc, to 118 like 
effec, of the difference that was to be made of the 


caſe of another lawſul prince in war, and the 


condition of rebels, who ought rather to be by 


all means disfavored, than that an intercourſe of 
trade ſhould be ee ee with then. 


The lord Cecil made them anſwer, that 1 


drawn by their laſt ſpeech to ſpeak. of the Hola 


ders wherein they plainly diſcovered their object 


and intent. That it was true, were it not for the 
diſtraction. growing by their late occaſion, - thete 
Was no ie for 8 difference to be between the : 


R4 
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king and the princes their maſters: be ating that 
he might not be preſſed to diſpute whether they 


were rebels or not; but that he would boldly 
affirm, that the contracts which were made by 


the deceaſed virtuous and pious princeſs , whole 
memory he was bound to honor; with them 
which called themſelves by the name of the United 


Provinces, were done upon very juſt and good 
cauſe. He deſired that they would proceed to agree 


to the peace that was to be made, and if they 
thought it not fit to take any other concluſions 


until they were firſt ſatisfied whether they would 


continue to trade with Holland or not; his lord- 
ſhip prayed to underſtand from the ſaid commiſ. 
ſioners, whether they held that point to be ſo 
eſſential as that the peace could not be proceeded 
on without receiving, firſt, a reſolution therein, or 


Ee otherwiſe to be accidental, that e g 1258252 


10 have a propoſition made for it. 
The ſenator of Milan anſwered, Echak be m wuſt 


Kin 10fiſt upon the difference that was' to be made 


of rebels, in regard of whom the ſaid trade might 
be conſidered to be eſſential. or accidental, Recon 
ing to the greatneſs or ſmallneſs thereof. | 

| The lord Cecil anſwered that during e time 
N king's majeſty was only king of Scotland, he 
being in firm league and amity with the princes 


their maſters, did nevertheleſs , uſe a continual 
courſe of trade with thoſe of Holland; as in the 


like manner France and Denmark and all other 
ſtates had ever uſed. and that there was no reaſon 


15 he Ow 5 8 himſelf the l to nas now 
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Ul 


a worſe OS: HY therein, than heretofore he bad 


done and others now did. . 
The ſenator of Milan now. a has: we 
were to live by laws, and not by examples. 
That it was true they were in peace with Scotland, 
when nevertheleſs Scotland uſed to trade with the 


Hollanders, and though they had reaſon to except 


againſt the ſame, yet becauſe they held not the 
ſame trade to be great, they thought not fit to 
break their peace thereupon, which would have 
been of great inconvenience to them, that now it 


was not only a far greater trade by the union of 
the kingdoms of England and Scotland, but alſo 
the making of a new peace, wherein it was requi- | 


ſite to provide a; Ny againſt inconveniences . 
of the times paſt.” 

The earl of Northampton anfoenddl2 to the brig) 
parts of the ſenator's ſpeech; that though we were 
to be governed by laws and not by examples, yet 


that examples were the means of interpreting . the 


laws; that the king of Scotland did bring with his 


own perſon the privileges which he formerly en- 
joyed, and that good or evil was not to be 


meaſured by proportions, but to be eſteemed by 
the juſtice or injuſtice thereof. 
The ſenator of Milan alledged Aoi! it ed not 


be denied but that trade was an aſſiſtance, and 


thereby repugnant to the treaties of ante and in 


that reſpec the uſe thereof unlawful. 1 85 


The earl of Northampton anſwered bim; that if 


it were not heretofore unjuſt for the king to uſe 
thas — being HOO of Scotland, hea that chere 
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was no reaſon to except more againſt it now, that 
the king's majeſty takes no other courſe therein 


than was uſed by. the king of Spain himſelf, who 
was content to admit and entertain a trade with 
thoſe which he called his rebellious ſubjects, which, 
as it might be alledged to be done (chiefly for his 


ow utility, and not for any reſpect done to them, 


ſo bis majeſty did profeſs only to 5 therein 


ug his own. neceſſary intereſt. 


The lord Cecil added further ER it was 1 


to let them plainly know that the trade with thoſe 
provinces was of ſo great importance to us, that 
we could by no means ſpare the ſame; and more- 


over. that the king was no leſs tied bay: the weight 


of other conſiderations, not to renounce, the hold- 
ing of further .correſpondence with them, in due 
care not to loſe the great debt which thas owed 
Him, and the poſſeſſion of the towns which he held 
among them, and therewith alſo not to make 
themſelves ee „to betake themſelves unto 
other protection, which might be more dangerous 


both for Spain and England, and therefore, he 
told the ſaid commiſſioners, that they were not to 


expect to receive ſatisſaction upon that poiot. 


The ſaid commiſſioners anſwered, that they had 


reſpective meaning not to ſeek to'reſtraia our trade 
to our prejudice; but only 0 bar their rebels 
from partaking alſo by out means, of the fruit of 


our trade with their princes, for the prevention 


. whereof. that it was fit. to adviſe how to limit our 


trade in due fort, and they prayed their-lordſhips to 
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' The 3 Cecil defend the laid commiſſioners, 
chat they would rather explain unto their lordſhips 
their deſire therein; but becauſe the time grew 
late, it was agreed to reſpite the ſurther handling 
of that point unto their next meeting, and ſo wer 0 
wok leave of each other for that time. 7 

- Thurſday the 31ſt, their lordſhips repaired again 
unto the ſaid commiſſioners , and firſt excuſed. 
unto them their long abſence, by the occaſion of 
other important. buſineſs, and then deſired to pro- 
ceed in the determining of the buſineſs laſt in 
communication between them, and to receive the 


ſaid commiſſioners anſwers 5 


The ſenator of Milan anſwered, that the laſt 
ſpeech was concerning matter of trade, wherein 
they were willigg to conſerve our former liberties 
unto us, ſo as their rebels might not be benefited 
by the uſe thereof, and therefore they deſired their 
lordſhips' to propoſe the means of a middle ic) | 


unto them. 


The lord Cecil ſaid , chat their ne being 
perſons of honor did not. deſire to merchand the 
point with them; but thought fit to let them know 
that there Was no poſſibility of yielding to reſtrain 
the trade of his majeſty's ſubjects into Holland, and 
likewiſe of the Hollanders trade unto his majeſty's 


dominions , which he did not entertain for their 


ſakes, but only for our own good; and, conſider- 
ing that all other princes take their liberty, that 
there was no reaſon to reſtrain the ſubject of his 
majeſty; who, for the conſiderations which had 

been before expreſſed , „Was much more intarelied.” — 
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to maintain 2 fame: and therefore he ien chat 
there might be no further argument upon that arti. 
ele. but to paſs over upon ſome othe. 

The preſident Richardot alledged, that their laſt 
wadey made with France, was ſtrong in general 
terms, to reſtrain the French from miniſtering ſuch 
help and aſſiſtance to their rebels as the uſe of 
trade did import, and like aſſurance had been ſince 
given for the revoking of their ambaſſador out of 
thoſe ports; but howſoever that the ſame had not 


been obferved, it ought to juſtify the won that 


they had received therein. 
That their intent was to be careful of our Bw. 
ful intereſt, and they deſired us to have the like 
conſideration of theirs, and therefore prayed that 
their lordſhips would propoſe = e Sage 
85 remedy therein. #236 
The lord Cecil anſwered bim, US it was ; yet 
unknown unto us, what benefit we ſhould receive 
by the trade of Spain but that we were aſſured 
that the trade of the Low Countries, was'of greateſt | 
importance unto us; notwithſtanding, to ſhow that 
their lordſhips were moſt willing to accommodate 
| themſelves to reaſon, that their lordſhips would 
8 aſſent to prohibit the carriage of all materials of 
Par to thofe of the United Provinces, upon, pain 
| of confifcation of the ſame commodities. hn 
The ſenator of Milan defired their lordſhips to 
explain themſelves, whether their lordſhips under- 
ſtood thereby, that it ſhould be alſo lawful for the 
5 ſubjects of England to carry the commodities of 
Fpain into the Low Countries, and fo like wife 
of the Low Countries into Spain, becauſe their 
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meaning. was not to Pr that Coe, unto the 
Hollanders,. howſoever they might otherwiſe agree 
to approve our trade with them; neither alſo that 
it ſhould be lawful for us to trade in their ſhips, 


and ir. any ſort to color the ſaid Hollanders goods. 


The lord Cecil ſaid, that he found their reaſons. 
to be very allowable, in that they ſought to impeach 
their enemy's good, and-he hoped like wiſe, that 
they would acknowledge it to be as reaſonable that 
we ought to ſeek to receive benefit by the peace, 


or otherwiſe, that it would be better for us to 


remain ſtill in war, in reſpect of the fortunate pur- 
chaſes which we bad coade at the ſea. But becauſe 
it was fit that their Jordſhips ſhould: receive infor- 


mations from the merchants concerning this Porn, | 


before they did further determine thereof, he deſired 
that they would proceed to ſome other matter and 
leave that-queſtion to ſome other time, which was 
aſſented unto; the point of intercourſe with 
lang and Zealand being admitted in general, and 

the queſtion referred to further conſiderations, whe- 
ther we ought! to be reſtrained to vent the com- 
modities of Holland and Zealand into Spain, and 
ſo likewiſe of Spain into the ſaid Provinces: and 
it was. deſired by. the ſaid commiſſioners ,. becauſe 


they had already made two propoſitions of their 


part, that their lordſhips would now expreſs them- 
ſelves concerning their demands. 

The lord Cecil ſaid, that their lordſhips. 8 
be willing to give them. ſatisfaction therein; and 
therefore, firſt, that he wonld begin with the com- 
plaint . or: +: great Wong, and ee eee 
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which were matted upon our hank trad. 
ing into Spain by the authority of the inquiſition 


there, whereof he deſired that they might from 


henceforth be diſcharged and cleared, and a free 
| liberty of trade to be granted to his majeſty's ſub- 
jects in all the dominions of 1 king of Spain and 
h the archduke. „ 

The ſenator of Milan lee that they were 
to yield to any ching which was in the power of 
their commiſſion in the favor of the trade of his 
majeſty's ſubjects, but under that generality „that 
they could not promiſe other matters for the which 
they had no authority, namely, that they would 

promiſe and undertake for a liberty of trade to be 
granted in the king of Spain's dominions of Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy, and fo likewife in the terri- 
tories of the archduke; and concerning the Inqui- 
fition, he alledged' that it was to be held for a 


general ground, that the inquifition took no notice 


| of any fault, but where there was a. public ſcandal 


. given, the which order the king would be careful 


to recommend to have duly obſerved according to 
that rule, and if they might receive informations 
from our merchants of the particulars of the grievan- 
ces whereof they complained, that they would 
endeavour to procure them redrefs thereof. 


The lord Cecil made anſwer, that their. lordſhips 


would be glad to receive betrer ſatis faction from 


_ them to the two points propoſed by their lord- 
hips, becauſe their lordſhips did conceive that 
there ſhould have been a general admittance and 
permiſſion of trade into all the dominions of the 
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10 of Spain; ; by nominating of ſome countries 
and omitting! of others, it ſeemed that there was 


a meaning to uſe a. reſtriction therein, which did 
not anſwer to the condition of a general and reci- 


procal free trade, which ovght- to be granted 
between the princes: for the other point concern- 


ing the inquiſition, that his majeſty was not willing 
to exempt his ſubjects from puniſhment” for any 


offences which they ſhould commit by public ſcan- 
da] given by them, but there was no reaſon that 


they ſhould be otherwiſe ſubject to the paſſionate 
cenſure of the inquiſition, to be ſo ſtrongly dealt 


with by them as ordinarily they had been, where 
the like ſeverity was not practiſed in any part of 


Italy, nor in the proper dominions there of the king 
of Spain, Where it was conceived that he had as 


great a power to exerciſe the authority of the 


inquiſition; and therefore, if order were not taken 
therein, that his majeſty ſhould be forced to make 


a 


the ſubjects of the 8 of n to neee che _ 


Hem Teverity here. 1 
The fenator of Milan aitweres] that for- the 


matter of trade, they did not idefight for the better 
demonſtration of the freedom of the intercourſe in 
the kiog and archduke's dominiens; but that no- 
be would more particularly explain bimſelf, that 


our ſubjects ſhould have trade in any place of the 


kidg's dominions where he admitted any other. 


privce to bave intercourſe with him; and for the 


matter of the inquiſition, that the king of Spain ö 


had as great authority to exerciſe the form of that 


law i in rac 1 in haly,” as in ons” but 


2 3 


5 7 ; / 
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that it could not. be dropped ; that ſome züge 


might want diſcretion in their proceedings , for 
that / princes might make hs but could not 
give them diſcretion. 

The lord Cecil ſaid, that concerning che 1 Sa 


5 N ſor the granting of ſuch a liberty of trade 
unto his majeſty's ſubjects as was allowed unto 


other princes, they were not acquainted with the 


_ Jntereſt of other princes, of whom ſome had more 
private conſiderations. than others; but for us, 


which were of another conſtitution, that it was no 


Way fit for us to be reſtrained in our trade, and 
that we expected liberty granted us, to 0 to 
the Indies, and deſired to know whether any juſt 


xeaſon could bealledged for excluding us from them. 
The ſenator of Milan confeſſed, that their mean- 


| ing was to reſtrain us from the tracle; of the Indies, 


which could not be imputed to be a wrong unto 


us, becauſe it was never before granted us in any 
former treaties, never hitherto permitted by the 
2 king of Spain to any of his own ſubjects, or neareſt 
| kindred, or ſo much as to any of his children, 
ee he prayed to be excuſed, for that it Was 
not in their power to give (EIT: lordſhips fatisfac- 


tion in that matte. > 
The lord Cecil anſwered, that. the 85 was 


: fold to maintain all chinas which were neceſ- 
| ſarily belonging to a lawful trade, and he hoped 


they would not urge unreaſonable reſtrictions: upon 


him which had no example; that he deſired trade 
with all the world, but fo, as it might be alſo 
eee with. e to diſtribute the ſaid | 
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e Fe into any ports to the beſt 
behoof of the merchants ; that they were content 
that any goods which ſhould: be taken belonging 


to the Hollanders, ſhould be ſubject to confiſca- 


tion, whereof it ſhould not appear by good proof, 


that they properly had been before changed, and 


the right of the ſame to be ſince in any of his 
majeſtys ſubjects to tranſport goods i in any of the 
Hollanders veſſels upon the ſame penalties, but that 


other harder reſtrictions ought not to be appeal | 


upon them. The earl of Northampton told the ſaid: 
commiſſioners further; that he did conceive” them 
to be ſo. reaſonable; as they would not impoſe 
other laws upon us than themſelves would wil 
lingly admit in a caſe of their own like intereſt; 
there being no reaſon to hinder to vend that to 
his beſt commodity in any other place, which he 
had adventured to fetch home to his great hazard; 
beſides, that his majeſty ſhould receive a notable 
prejudice therein in the ſtate of his cuſtoms, for 
that there ariſes a far greater benefit to him by the: 
tranſportation of commodities out of the realm. 


The ſenator anſwered, that they did not ſeek to 


1 laws upon us, but only to provide for their 
own- ſecurity; that by our means the Hollanders 
might not enjoy thoſe things which they did reſtrain 
from them; and conſidering that there might be 
found vent for the ſaid commodities,in other parts, 
as Poland, Denmark, Dantzick, &c. that oughe 


g not to be held r e e to be yielded unto. 


The earl of Northampton anſwered, firſt, WIE 


, the generality of the words . not in this 


Vor. II. . 8 


— 


If 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
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_ treaty only, but in thoſe of former times, gave 2 
more free ſcope and freedom of acceſs to the ports 
and dominions of the kings of England and Spain, 
than a conſtruction agaioſt the plaineſt purpoſe 
and ſenſe of their words themſelves ought to qua- 


lify, for it was true that omnia intelliguntur permiſſa 


| que non ſunt expreſſe prohibita,, &c. (every thing is 
underſtood to be permitted, that is not expreſsly 


mentioned in the liſt of exceptions and prohibi- 


tions, &c.) That the treaties between Lewis the VII. 
and Maximilian, and between Henry the VIII. 
and the emperor Charles, at Cambray, Bruxel- 
les, &c. did afford freedom of trade to Engliſhmen, 
with theſe words,  ficut proprii ſubdliti, ficut in ſua 
_ patria, (as his own ſubjects, and as if in their own 


country &c. ), And ſecondly, that though the king 


of Spain might moderate the deſires of his own 
ſubjects, or of thoſe princes in whom he had a 
greater intereſt for many ſpecial reſpects, yet might 
the king of Britain ſtand upon the ſame terms that 


— the queen of England did with Don Aires the 


Portugal ambaſſador , preſſing earneſtly a prohibi- 
tion of Engliſh mecchants upon the ſame grounds 
and motives that their Jordſhips do now, which 


were that in this cafe ſhe could not condeſcend 
with honor, to the king of Portugals s requeſt, leſt. 
his fcope of trading univerſally in her dominions 


ſhould be more abſolute; than her's in the domini- 
ons of Portugal thus limited; that if ports, which 


by the law of nations ought to be free to all men 


in reſpe& of trade and ufe, though not of juriſ- 


diction and e b be fhut Ip” to IPs 


K e 20 60 


at 


jt was to be either for hoſtility as che Civilians 


demonſtrate, or in reſpect of infidelity ; but that 
in the firſt-degree, the king of Britain's ſubjects 

could not be ranked in reſpect of league; nor in 
the ſecond, becauſe the differences there are in 
religion between the princes reached not ſo far; 
but by the judgment of Hoſtienſis, a learned 
canoniſt , it was required that there ſhould be 
either falſorum & plurium deorum , aut utrinſque teftt- 
menti rejeclio; (a belie for worſhip of ſalſe, or a 


plurality of gods; or an abjuration of both Old 


and New. Teſtameiit ) ; z therefore : againſt. us the 

Spaniards: ought neither to ſhut up their ports nor 
theit harbours; that. the laſt will of a Ohriſtian 
made in the ports bf a Pagan prince was ſufficient | 
in law; becaufe thefe were holden Juris gublici & 


Jure gentium ail uſum communem tender, (to belong 


to the great republic of the world, and by the 


law of nations to be fubſervient to tha” common! 


good of all.) [Whereas ; all teſtaments that are 


made within the dominions of a Pagan prince: were 


by hw reverſible: that therefore, it was holden 


by the Civilians , that in cafe a man Wbuld hy 
the 1 out Lot his: own. es of. . or 


2 


cantum tamen 5 b abel wy commun, e LE 


all ſtructures are the property of thoſe wii raiſe 
hem, ports themſelves ought to be cbmmon. 
And that ſo far were the Civilians. from barring 
princes out of ports, às that they feem father to 
be Acirtovumn: vindices, (che lat of the freedom of 
* * 
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Porte lz „in purging ik: fas, "RET piracy, and that 
their ports were a protection in omnibus maribus, 
lin all ſeas); beſides; that if any body may bar 
us from trading into thoſe parts, the right of that 
' excluſion belonged properly to thoſe Indian prin- 
ces themſelves,” to whom the ſeas did belong, as 
the Civilians averred, in property and juriſdiction, 
that confine upon their ſtate, and which did pol. 
ſeſs thoſe places where with be deſired to trade, 
for that the Portugueſe did not poſſeſs the 20th 
part of that which is open; 1009 leagues, lying 
ſometimes between one part poſſeſſed by them and 
another, and they paying to thoſe Indians piet- 
cuſtom and tribute for their freight, '&c. That 
thoſe Princes were ſo far from barring and exclud- 
ing, as they did rather allow all the world to 
trade, and if they did not, that the worſt part 


muſt be ours in adventuring ſo far without ſound 


warranty and theſe arguments were further added 
by him; firſt,” that in univerlal ſocieties there 


ought to be an equality, and therefore a recipro- 


cal, free "intercourſe Was . be ned wy the 
ad Society? 

Secondly, that A IG te be alſo to the 
one part without commodity to the other, was 
leonina ſocietas, (a ſociety of lions). T hirdly, that 
our kingdom conſiſted more of navigation than 
others did, and therefore, that their anſwer for 
having ned” it to Buber ee Was 1 
pertinent to us. 8 

Fourthly, that our 3 was a tbe ration, 


and FE: heck: accuſtomed| t to make. parokuſes on 


th 


in; 
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the ſeas could not better bi 8 than allow- 
ing them a free liberty of trade. 
The which he enlarged with this further ampli. 


was no lawful bar to the king of Britain; becauſe 


Lent, that the other princes ſorbearing this trade 


it was rather for want of means than liberty in 


them; but the providence of God having fitted 


this ſtate more for trade than any other, in the 
making of ſhips; the ſituation of the monarchy, 


the capacity of ports, the diſpoſition of men, the 
ſtrength of their conſtitution, and the convenience 


of all ordinary means, would tax us in a manner 


both with floth and idleneſs, in caſe we ſhould 


forbear to make our advantage by that means which 


nature offered;  wherefore ſince we could not, 


without error Rog abſurdity ſuffer thoſe wooden 


walls, as Apollo gracefully termed them, which 
are the ramparts of Brittany to rot for want of 


uſe, there was great reaſon that the king of Spain 8 


drawing them from employments of hoſtility, ſhould 


leave them to the general and ordinary courſe of 


trade, whereby they might be maintained, the 
ſubjeQs enriched, and the ſtate fortified. 
The ſenator of Milan anſwered, that though 


* 0 - 


ordinary ſocieties by leave ſhould. be equal, yet 
that they might be limited by converſions, and 
that the ſame ought not to be found ſtrange. in 


this caſe, becauſe the ſaid Indies were a new world; 
and touching' argument of inequality of condition, 


merce of thirteen kingdoms belonging to him „or 
| > 3 | 


that it could not be ſo. reputed ,- becauſe the ſub-, 
jects. of England ſhould have the liberty, of. com- 
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” the three kingdoms of Eogland, Scotland, and 


Ireland; and therefore, that it could not be ſaid 
to be Leonina ſocietas ; that the king of Spain had 


ever denied the liberty of that trade to all bis own 
ſubjects of what country ſoever, though depending 
as much upon navigation as we did: laſtly, where- 


as It was argued that the liberty of the ſaid trade 


would contain our people in better terms, that 


there was no reaſon that our men which had before 
benefited themſelves by the ſpoils unjuſtly, ſhould 


now have for recompence a trade which had been 


denied to all others, even to the king of Spain's 


Own kindred and brethren. : 


The lord Cecil faid , that be 1 by the! I 
mer ſpeech of the ſaid commiſſioners , that they 
were not. authorized to Sive any further ſatisfac- 


tion touching this point, and therefore, that he 
thought i it fit to. refer the reſolution thereof to the 
8 coming of the Conſtable of Caſtile, to whom. he 
| hoped it would appear that he bad not ſo much 
reaſon to deny the liberty of that HAY as His 
majeſty had to inſiſt upon it. 5 


The commiſſioners anſwered, that the! os able 
was. no more authorized to give ſatisfaction therein 
than they were, being a matter which they. did 


not expect would ever have come in queſtion, and 


fo their lerdſhips conference ended ww them at 


Noor time. 


Friday the iſt of SAC; their lordihips pitted 


again to the faid commiſſioners, and the lord Cecil 


declared unto them, that their lordſhips held it to 


be the bel { conſe 46 the end ; © MY the 9 


2 * 
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to a more RATS and ocellinly 8 to take 
the view and form of other precedent treaties, 
and to ſelect out of the ſame ſuch rules as were 


neceſſary for the preſent time; that it was agreed _ 
of the form of the amity, and that the princes IE 
ſhould not miniſter occaſion of offence to each 
other, and that ſince there had been queſtion of 

' moderating our trade, which they termed to be an 
aſſiſtance to thoſe of Holland, that their lordſhips - 
ſince laſt being with them, had due conſideration 
of the matter, and did proteſt: not to be willing to 


inſiſt upon any liberty to pleaſure the Hollanders 
for the bettering of their condition, but becauſe if 
they ſhould admit the reſtrictions which bad been 
propoſed by the ſaid commiſſioners or merchants, 
they ſhould be bound to undergo infinite incon- 
veniences and. vexations by the perils which the 
ſame would draw upon them , for that it was 


impoſſible ſo clearly to diſtinguiſh of the ſort of 

merchandiſe according to the ſeveral places of 

their making, but that it would breed a confuſion 

of queſtions, and difference and endleſs troubles 

and moleſtation to the merchants; and therefore, 
that there was no reaſon to make any goods of 
Holland ſubject to confiſcation, after ſuch time as. 

| r property of them ſhould be changed. | 


The prefident Richardot anſwered, that it 3 


not ſo hard a matter as it was conceived, to diſcern - 
and diſtinguiſh of the places where any commodi- 


ties were made, as well by the faſhion itſelf of 


making, as alſo by the applying of ſome ſeal and 
mark, "_ We rn that there Was. ug . 
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: reaſon 8 a they mould e Sie merchan- 
diſſe of Holland from what place ſoever phe: fame 
Tarn be brought. 


The lord Cecil told hams that . it 


e be inſupportable to our merchants, Which 


would grow thereby, and we were moreover to 
have reſpect to the prejudice which we ſhould 
dotherwiſe receive by that means in our trade with 
France, who finding that we had covenanted not 
to vent the commodities which they might tender 
unto. us, though being of foreign growth, would 
alſo. hereupon interdict the receiving of our com- 
modities into that country; therefore he wiſhed it 
might be forborn to diſpute further of that matter 
ſor the preſent, and to purſue his firſt motion to 
| make a ſelection. of articles out of former treaties. | 
The ſenator: of Milan anſwered, that they had 
Dime: other ſpecial demands firſt to make, where. 
unto they deſired to receive anſwer, namely, that 
they deſired to be reſtored to the towns which were 
held belonging to them in the Low Countries. 
The lord Cecil told them, that the kings majeſty 
did not pretend any intereſt of right to the ſaid 


towns, and wiſhed it were lawful for him to reſtore 


them to the true proprietary, but that he held 
them as pavyns for good ſums of money owing to 
this crown, and that there were no reaſon he 
ſhould diſpoſſeſs himſelf 75 them till he were ſatis 
fied of the. ſaid debt. 5 N 


The. ſenator of Milan booed, that e 


. the. ſaid towns from, thoſe. that _ no e to 


whom he received them; and if they would con- 


Zealand by the ſame right, as he did with the 


ces; that in the one the ſtrict rules of private laws, 
as was expreſſed, might have place; but in the 
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| The! lord Cecil id, chat the king ſhotüd-be 
much wronged to deliver them to others than from 


ſider it well, that it ok be ſafer for them that 
the ſaid towns; ſhould: be continued in his majeſty's 
hands, than be reſtored to the ſtatees. 

The ſenator, of Milan propoſed it as a doubt 
how, if he would not reſtore the ſaid towns pre- 
ſently, it might ſtand with the continuance of the 
peace? For their deſiring to reduce the iſlands to 
their obedience, might lead them firſt, For their 
better entrance, to begin with the towns. PT. 

The earl of Northampton told him, that the 
dee queen poſſeſſed herſelf of the fail towns 
by the like juſtice as the king of Spain took towns 
in France, and did ally herſelf with Holland and 


— — —————————————————— CCL T———————————— —C — OCOAAUOUt 


houſe of Guile, ſo as it ought. no more to be 

diſputed with us than it was in their caſe, whether ä 

they took the towns and poſſeſſed them from vero 

domino (the right owner), or . wheheat mention = 

had been made by them. nl 
But their lordſhips obſerved, that the grand | | 

difference was to be made between the right of 

reſtoring of towns conquered , and ſuch as were 

delivered for the os of conditions of pledge | 

and aſſurance. —* ED : 
The lord treaſurer 1 . . tha, . | 


difference was to be made between the bounds, „ ER 


and contracts of private men, and thoſe of I | 


14 
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Sbg. there was not eve: reſpec to be! had of 
| the laws, but alſo of public utility and princely 
honor, and of the equity that ought to be between 
reat ſtates: wherefore, in as much as the deceaſed 


queen of England did, as a public princeſs, enter 


into contract for the laid towns, that the king's 
majeſty was now {till to hold them, and might 
not in honor deliver them; beſides, that it was for 
the good of the archduke that chey 1 Mould Tether 
fall into our hands than into worſe. | 
The ſenator anſwered , that the ignorance of 
the law to whom the ſaid towns belonged, ought 
not to be available to him that ſhould have informed 
himſelf by better knowledge, as well concerning 
the right of private intereſts as of public; but if it 
mould be admitted to yield profit to him for the 
time, it ought to be only for the benefit of the 


mere fruits, and not for the detaining of the thing 


- itſelf; and whereas it was alledged , that it was 


happy for the archduke that the ſaid towns fell 


- Into ſo good hands, that it would now. appear by 
the reſtoxing of the ſaid towns; or otherwiſe, that 
wo only reſpected our own intereſt, a nothing 
ths good of the archdukes. 1 
The preſident Richardot anſwered, and es 
the ſame argument; only adding, that the kings 
right for his money might be ſufficiently preſerved 


againſt the parties that engaged the towns, and 


chat they would affiſt us therein: that it would 
be diſhonorable for their princes to make a peace, 
and to leave the faid towns in our hands, and 

RN __ to. Wor” JO if they ſhould 


i 


3 the recovery of thoſe towns, it ſhoyld be | 


taken as a breach of the peace. 


The lord Cecil told them, they bad 1 to 
ſeek to ſortify their demands, but that their lord- 
ſhips had more reaſon to maintain their denial if 


their Iordſhips ſhould be forced to proſecute the 
further reaſons which had been delivered unto 


them of ſtate and honor, and plainly they were 


to underſtand, that it was a thing that the king 


would not do; that they ought to content them - 
ſelves with the making of a firm peace with us, 
without caſting us thereby into greater inconve- 
niences than we were before ſubject unto by the 
war with them, that if they had purpoſe to attempt 
any thing againſt thoſe iſlands, they ſhould not be 
therein impeached by us, but only we would look 5 


to the guard of our towns. 


The earl of N forthampton | purſved : a ſpeech to | 


the ſame effect. 


' The ſenator of Milan' anfivered, that they know 
no difference between the right of a private man 


and of a prince, but that a prince could not be 


compelled to make reſtitution; and whereas it was 
faid that theſe things could not be determined by 
| the ſtreams of law), that they required the faid 
towns by the law of nations, which did yield to 
-every 'man his right : but becauſe it was alledged 


that the king ſhould violate his oath and honor, 


in caſe he ſhould aſſent to the preſent reſtoring of 


thoſe towns, they confeſſed it was regie poteftatis, 


a matter of ſovereign power,) and therefore, that 
"IR would not further inſiſt upon that demand: : 


{1s 


1 


! 


but they deſired to be Cw ard to their ts 

propoſition, whether in caſe they ſhould be forced 

to the reduction of the towns, it would be held a 

breach of the peace, which they deſired to have 

continue inviolable , and deſired ſome nt ren 
to be made. for it. 

The lord Cecil faid ; that 8510 lordſhips were 
Willing to concur with them to aſſent to any thing 
that might be reaſonable for the reconciling of 
this difficulty, but that it was fit to proceed in 
the matter with great moderation, leſt it might 
other wiſe give interruption to che peace, and if 


they already adviſed of any unreaſonable propoſi- 


tion to be made of their lordſhips; they would be 
glad to underſtand the ſame; or otherwiſe, that it 
might he conſidered of againſt the time of their 
next meeting, which was e 8 the ſaid 
commiſſioners. 


The earl of Nocthorapeod told hints doc "a 


would briefly: remember unto them before their 
departure two. conſiderable things: firſt, that their 
_ Jordſhips had yielded unto them in all conſiderable 
matters, and given them no interruption; and ſe- 
condly, how unwilling their lordſhips were, by 
way of argument, to receive the ee ee of 
the'old differences, whereby they could ſufficiently 
_ anſwer the point of the preſent. propoſitions. ' 
Tueſday che 5th of June, their lordſhips repaired 
again to the commiſſioners, and the lord Cecil 
declared unto them, that their important buſineſs 


which hindered them from coming ſooner to them, 
Forced them fill, to begin with excuſes for their 


long abſence; that they had acquainted his majeſty 
with the point that remained laſt in difference 
between them; and that they were commanded by 


his majeſty to make them that anſwer to the ſame, 
whereof he deſired they would make good inter- 
pretation; that he was willing to give their princes 
all good aſſurance and ſatisfaction of his deſign to 
entertain firm amity with them, but that he had 
reaſon chiefly to look to proceed i in the making of 
the peace with the ſafe-· guard of his honor, which 
he held in no leſs recommendation than his life; 
namely, concerning the cautionary towns, Which 
he was reſolved not to deliver over unto them for 
the reaſons which had been before declared unta 
them, and that his majeſty did find exceeding 
ſtrange; „ that they ſhould' ſcek to exact mote f 
him in that behalf, than they had done of their 
baſe and barbarous mutinied ſoldiers, with whom 
they had lately compounded, and had been con- 
tented that they ſhould deliver back unto the State's . 
hands the town of Grave, Which they had received 
from them; but if they thought that there could 
be no peace made with his majeſty, if he continued 


to hold the ſaid towns, he would be willing, ſo 


as they would find the means, how he might be 


reimburſed his money, to deliver them back into 


the States hands according as by contract he Was 
bound; that thereupon their princes might after 
wards take ſuch courſe as they e think 2s WER 
the recovery of the. EY 

The ſenator of Milan ee that hes 3 


* 


/ 4 


tions made for not reſtoring. the towns were che . 


N 


4 


>, 


& 
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+ reaſons of honor and utility: honor, forbeidg th 
wiſe engaged by contract to them from whom we | 

teceived them; and of utility, in reſpect of your 
debt; that they did not deſire to wrong the king 
in his honor, but becauſe the holding of the faid 
towns by the king, would be an impediment to 


the obſerving of the peace; therefore, that they 


would be glad that ſome feaſonable means might 
be propoſed how the one might be preſerved with 
the other, which they thought might well be by 
ſuffering the king to keep the ſaid towns in his 
bands ſome three or four years: in the which time 
it were to be hoped that the Hollanders might be 
reduced to obedience either by his majeſty s media. 
tion, whereof they had good hope, or otherwiſe 
by the good work of God; and if they were ſo, 
all difficulties would be removed, and order might 
'be taken for ſatisfying of the king's debt; but if 
they ſhould ſtill remain in diſobedience; then there 

would be no cauſe why the king ſhould, longer 

|  teſpe& his promiſe to the Hollanders, finding them 
to continue ſo obſtinate, and he' was defirous that 


by chis contract now to be made, the king would 
| promiſe them t e the 8 ee ot Gan 


princes. | 
The lord Cecil bid, that knowing he kings 
Pente to be fo full of integrity as they dick, their 
| tordſhips fhoutd much fail of their duty, if they 
mould not return at anfwer worthy of their pro- 
pPooſition; if there Was not a third porſon intereſted 
in this caſe, the difficulty for the reſtitution of the 
towns 1 e Sou be. * but at 
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was apparent to every man's reaſon, that a thing 


depoſited could not be delivered over in the pre- 


judice of a third perſon, .and a thing fimply depo- 
ſited could not afterwards be reſtored upon condi« 
tions; that the covenant now to. reſtore the towns 
at a limited time hereafter, imported as much as 
the preſent reſtoring of them; that it were better 


therefore to adviſe of ſome other means; and that 
the king's majeſty, to witneſs that he would be 
willing to give the ſaid princes all the fatisfaction 

that he might, would uſe all good endeavours to 


draw the Hollanders to a peace; and becaufe, 


their neceſſity ſhould increaſe after baving loft Herd 
favor of his majeſty s protection, they would be 


then the moſt conformable to reimburfe the. king's 
debt: that whenfoever. they might be drawn te 
ſubmit themſelves, the king would make it appeat 


that he likewiſe for his part would not ſtand; 
upon any reafonable matter of money, for the 
reftoring alſo of the ny Oman: to Tg: 85 8 5 
to an end. Dh, 
The 3 Ricbardot aſked, 5 whether ie was 


not intended to yield to any limitation of time for 


the reſtoring of the faid towns, but to refer it to 

the uncertain reducing of the States, me fo to 
continue to a time infinite. N 
The lord Cecil anfwered him, that FE a wah ns 


teaſon to expole the king's majeſty to the diſcredit | 


of a diſhonorable treaty. for: yielding to a limited 


time, ſeeing they were aſſured to reduce the ſaid 


Hollanders within a ſhort time after they ſhould 


4 ns 


want "We benefic- of. his Majeſty 5 affen The 


1 14 = 8 8 
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earl of- Naben hes added 1 that if hes: ls 
reaſon of equity, after five years, ſhould remain 
as now, for the not delivery of che ſaid: towns, 
hy ſhould! they more urge the delivery to be 


then made than now ?- that it could not be denied 


that the Hollanders ſhould be leſs able to withſtand 
and to reſiſt the- archduke, being ſeparated from 
us, than now; and therefore it was to be Judged 
they would be reduced: but if contrariwiſe by 
deſpair, that people ſhould be forced to ſeek other 
protection, it were to be conſidered whether it 
were not better for the princes; that the: kings 
majeſty ſhould join with them for the defence of 
His pledges, than to leave them to deſperate men 
without having his intereſt in them. Hereunto the 
ſenator of Milan replied, that though the ſaid 
arguments had been in part before; and might be 
again ſufficiently anſwered; yet that they would not 
inſiſt upon further diſputation, „but rather deſired 
to bring the point to a concluſion; and therefore, 
| becauſe it was alledged that it would touch the 


king no leſs in honor preſently t to covenant for the 


reſtoring of the towns, at a certain time hereafter, 
than it would be to do it preſently; and ſeeing 
on the other ſide, it would be diſhonorable for 
their .princes that there ſhould - a peace be made 
without providing for this point in ſome ſort, 
they offered to their lordſhips conſideration the 
Framing of the ſaid: promiſe i in this or like manner: 
that if within ſome certain time to be limited, 
thoſe of Holland, &c. ſhould not conform: them. 
{elves at the king's ſolicitation, that: then the king 
„„ „„ would 


** 


* 


m ms 


would be eſe to his liberty to dipoſe 5 the. towns, 
according as mould bg e to Aae and 


good amity. 3 4 5 5 


The lord Cecil told 1 5 08 that i it was. fit their 5 


lordſhips ſhould acquaint the king with the ſaid 


overture, before they gave them a concluſive 


anſwer thereunto, in reſpect that the king had been 
ſomething diſtaſted with the motion that was for- 
merly made, and ſo their conference ended for . 


» 


that time. 


Thurſday the th of J Ez 1 lordſhips 1 
again to the, ſaid commiſſioners; and the lord Cecil 


declared unto them, that their lordſhips hadk at 


large acquainted the king with the arguments which 
were particularly handled by them of both ſides, 


touching the point of the rendering of the towns: 


and the kings majeſty took in ſo good part the 
moderation Which they had uſed in being careſul 
to temper the matter, that his honor might not be 
wronged, as he. proteſted to be in trouble between 
the care how to ſhow. himſelf thankful to * 
maſters for the due reſpect therein had of him 
and of the other ſide not to do a thing Which 
might be diſhonorable to him upon conſideration 
of precedent contract made between the deceaſed 
queen and the United Provinces, which he was 


bound to obſerve: he did find that he Rood. ſo 


ſtrictly engaged in honor towards the States, that 
he. could not yet (as they do now ſtand). enter 


into a covenant for the delivery of the ſaid towns i. 


to their maſters; but that he conceived the teſt. 


expedient would Es that he ſhould enter into a 
Vol. II. ” N 
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new communication with the states, and to pro- 


feſs unto them, that if they ſhould not either take 


order for the payment of their debt by a certain 
time, or elſe conform themſelves to the obedience 
of their princes, that then the king's majeſty would 


be at hberty to take ſuch courſe with the faid towns. 


as ſhould be agreeable with honor and juſtice; 
which aſſurance of the king's good inclination to- 
ward them in this courfe might well-content them 


without urging the king to a more e 


bromile. 
. ſenator of Milan e chat they never 
doubted of the king's affection for the good amity 


towards their princes; and therefore, that they 
held themſelves bound to be the more careful to 


uſe their beſt endeavours for the tempering and 
| accommodating of the point in queſtion, ſo as the 


honor of both princes might be preſerved; which 


they, by way of diſcourſe, and not otherwiſe 
conceived, might be, by the aſſigning of a time 
convenient unto the Hollanders, wherein they 
ſhould conform themſelves, or elſe the towns to 
de reftored to their princes; but that now it was 


added further, that if the States would pay the 


money in the mean ſeaſon, that then they ſhould 
receive the towns again, which could not be con- 
| tracted by them, without prejudice to their princes 
honor; and therefore, he referred himſelf to the 
prefident Richardot, to declare the intereſt of the 
archdukes upon that point; who ſignified, that it 


_ _ could not ſtand with the honor of their OO to 


- malte 9 2285 contract. 
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The . Cecil told them, that all that hitherto 


had been ſpoken, was by way of diſconrſe, to 
the end, to ſeek to reconcile. this queſtion, that as. 


they were not to admit any mention to be made 
of reſtoring the towns to the States, becauſe they 
conceived they ſhould thereby approve either the 
States poſſeſſing of the ſaid towns, or their fact 
to be lawful, ſo the king bis matter would be as 
loath to covenant any thing which might prejudice 
or diſcredit his own- contracts with the States, in 
that he had accepted the ſaid towns; therefore, as 
before had been declared, that the king did hold 
it to be the beſt courſe to ſummon the States to 
enter into a ne conference and contract with him, 
whereby he might provide, that if they ſhould not 


conform themſelves within a convenient time, 


that he would be at liberty to take ſuch courſe 
with the ſaid towns as ſhould be agreeable with 
honor and juſtice: and other promiſe than this, 
that he could not for the preſent make, till he 
had freed bimſelf of the contracts with the States 
which did now ftand in force. 8 

The preſident Richardot deſired, in clin name 


' of all the ſaid commiſſioners, that they might have 


ſome time given them to conſider of the faid pro- 
poſition; and withal that fome form of an articke 
might be conceived for that purpoſe, to be deli- 
vered unto them, which was allowed of, and 
agreed to paſs over to clear the Pein e trade, 
which had been formerly handled. 

Concerning the ſaid matter of Wade, 0 che loc 


A 


— 


Cecil . chem 7 that: their lordſhjps having had . 


T 2 


„ 


** 
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confer i the metekauts thereof; they did 


all proteſt, that the reſtriction that was ſought to 
be impoſed upon them for not tranſporting the 
commoqities of Holland and Zealand into Spain, 
would be of ſo great vexation and trouble unto 


them in their trade, as would” be to their ruin, if 


they ſhould be forced to undergo the inconvenience 
thereof; and therefore his lordſhip deſired the ſaid. 
coinmiſffioners not ſurther to urge the faid condi- 
tion, and the rather, conſidering that the benefit 
thereof would nothing be fo great unto them as 
the prejudice would be great unto us: that we 
Were content to give them ſatisfaction to yield, 


that our men ſhould not make uſe of the Hollan- 


ders ſhips or mariners , e 0 wour be 
| exceedingly” diſtreſſed. 


The preſident Richirddt anſwered, chat he 


trouble would not be ſo great as was pretended; 
and that our merchants might be furniſhed of the 
fame commodities out of the archdukes provinces, 
which they fetched out of Holland and Zealand, 


which might. well be ARinxilihed by a feal from 


far, of Holland. 


Ha 


The lord- Cecil told thaw? "hae our ade G00 


not be ſoon ſettled in their provinces; and that the 


States would moreover give impeachment to our 
trading with them, as they did to all other Prin- 
ces and ſtates of the world, pretending that they 
could not admit of any trading with the archdukes 
without their manifeſt ruin; and that we did expect 


to receive their proteſtation upon that point. 


It was e. 0 the 1 Rn _ the States 


J ; 2 : A 1 


- FP 


* 
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vculd not 4205 to a our trade, if we would 
take the courſes which we might da; to be ſenſi- 
bie thereof; but it was told them, that it could 
not be done without plunging ourſelves into a 
new war; and it was deſired by their lordſhips to 
leave this queſtion of trading with them, to be 
handled in its proper place and coutſe, and. to 
clear the other point firſt; ſpoken, tauching the 
tranſporting of Spaniſh. wares of thoſe. princes into 
Spain, concerning the which the: lord Cecil Ggni- | 
hed unto them that, if it would pleaſe them to be 
ſatisfied in the effect of that which they defired, 
he would propoſe an offer unto them how it might 
be done, and our merchants freed from moleſta- 
tion, which ſhould: be, that the king's: majeſty 
ſhould: probibit the tranſporting of the commodi. 
ties of Holland and Zealand into Spain; and ſo 
likewiſe. of Spain into thoſe provinces, by any of 
his mazeſty's ſubjects, upon pain of confiſcation 
of the ſame commodities, and of 1 incurring further, 
puniſhment; and, forithe better obſervation thereof, 
that ſome ſeal ſhould. be appointed to deſign the 
> - commodities carried out of England. The faid 
commiſſioners deſired to take time to conſider of 
the ſaid propoſition, and ſo brake off} their eps | 
rence (OE t im. 8} 
Friday: the 8th of tans. + lordihips e | 
again to the ſaid commiſſioners; and it was moved 
by the lord Cecil, to know their reſolution touch. n 
ing the point which had been laſt bandled. | 
It was anſwered by. the ſaid. os. "that f 
they, Re Canons 40] Ae 1 the; bie of Our. 
a+ 
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commodities into Spain, upon ' ſtrait anti: bd 
prohibition to be made by the king's majeſty, 
5 according as was offered, that none of the commo. 
_— dities of Holland and Zealand, ſhould likewiſe be 
under, that colar tranſported by his majeſty's ſub. 
jects into "Spain, upon confiſcation thereof; and 
for the better avoiding of fraud in that behalf, 
that the merchandizes of England which might be 
ſubject to queſtion, being of the ſame kind and 
making as thofe of Holland, ſhould be diſtinguiſhed | 
by the marks and feals of the towns Where they 
Were made, and having that teſtimony, that they 
ſnould not 15 ſubjeck to viſitation, for the mer. 
 chandize which ſhould Win mne, bat where mine 
heir allowance. 6 «Ad 
It was then moved by the 1010 Cell, t kk 
LEE: kt proviſion they would require for the mer- 
5 Cbhaudizes which ſhould be brougbt out of Spain, 
CT for not tracfportiing' wy Tine” into err r and 
Zealand,” i 
The ſenater of Milan 640; fehr we might th 
<br of giving any caution in paying the 
Aimpolt of thirty upon the hundred; but it Was 
fy ankwered by the lord Cecil, that we did not now - 
| 755 expect ta have the impoſt aboliſnied againſt 


1 I * 


{ 


„ i es bs bo bo be 1 K hb 8 ot 


us, but alfo to be reſtored to our former - + 1 
| tees sand liberty of trade with them { 
Tue fenator of Milan declared, that their care A 

was to give their lordſhip ſatisfaction, by all means 4 

ro make it appear What affection they did bear 4 

< 


onto the peace: and therefore, although there 
were: * 9 able for . el _ i 
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upon che ad. for all. FP iſſuing. out of 


Spain, unleſs. the en ſhould be carried unto thje 


archdukes provinces, that the ſaid impoſts ſhould 
be remitted ſor ſuch. mevgbandizes: 5 e be 
brought into England onl7ß. 


Ibe lord Cecil anſwered, _ 3 we —— : 
interpret every thing for a courteſy from them, 
wherein they would ſhow to, make a. difference : 
between us and others, vet that we found. it 


would be a hard condition unto us, to be reſtrained 


not only from carrying the commodities, of Spain 
into Holland, but alſo into France: which baply 
might be an; occaſion alſo. to impeach. the. liberty 

of our. trade with France-i in reſpect of gur admit. 5 


ting a condition of ſuch prejudice unto them. 
notwithſtanding ae. their. lordſhips were con- 
tented not to diſpute. the reaſons of their intereſt, 


and would admit the ſaid condition, upon proteſ- 


tation that the reſtraint for the tranſporting of 
Spaniſh commodities into France ſhould not ſtand 


longer than till the preſent. differences Which were 
between France and their princes for matter of 
trade might be compounded „ wherein that the 
king's majeſty would be glad to do ſome good 


office between them, to take away thoſe interrup- 


tions which. might grow thereby to the ſtate. of 


the common trade of their ſubjects, that ĩ it followed 


to be the next queſtion, what caution ſhould be 
given for the obſervance of the foreſajd reſtraint | 


for ſuch. eee as thould. be. brovght, out 


of Spain. 


I. Was anfiered by. che bau ol N 5 t a 5 
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Milan, to tlear the point alſd touchifig the i imp oft 
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” 
7 


e required the caution which Was provided by 


their placard for the giving of aſſurance in- Spain 


for the payment of the impoſt of thirty upon the 
hundred if a certificate ſhould not be afterwards 


brought of the landing of the ſaid goods in England, 


and not for carrying che Jaws" re dae ee 


places. 458 * 3. ky 43+ ED * Fre 


Thee ford Cecil cold" them hte techs b das. 


meaning to yield to give ſuch aſſurance, in reſpect 
of the inconveniences” and vexations Which the 


ſuamie would draw upott our merebants; 'befides, 
L that it was diſhonorable for the king to yield unto 
itt that lle wad eböteut to make ſtricx prohibi· 


tions to the contraty upon pain of incurring fevere 
alties, and if any further caution Were to be 
given, that it were rather neceſſarily to be 


ought to be repofed a truſt in the honor Ic) word 


of the prince; and upon complaint chat mould be 
fe hate by the ambaſſador'of Spain reſiding here of 
any contrary eng in that point, that there mar 
be vedrels there whom 2 20 


It Was earneſtiy preſſes By them 46 have Wide 


: beiter proviſion but in the end; after'much debat- 
Ing, it was agreed: to put off this queſtion till 


tome other time without reſolution of either part. 
It was afterwards propeunded by the fenator of 


which our merchandize ſhould: pay, which were to 


be cart: ied, pur of E6glad i into . eee 


taken 
here in England; that in ſuch cafes, Where à pro- 
viſion could not be ecnvünienth) ade Without 
 occafibn' of greater inconveniences otherwiſe, there 
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impoſt of thirty 4 e hundred dig | ſand Kill | 


in force againſt us. tt 

The lord Cecil told i that we nba pk to 
bring the trade to the ſame ſtate of nene of 
both ſides, as it was eee e eee, out N 
the laſt troubles. 

The ald eb ens ande . 3 a 
were content to remit unto us whe impoſt of thirty 
upon the hundred, and that our. merchants ſhould 
not be ſubject to pay any other dues than were 


eſtabliſhed by the time of the publiſhing of the laſt 


placard of thirty upon the hundred; and that tay... 
did not hold themſelves to be authorized to look 


further backward for the taking away of any. ; 
impoſt, than till the ſaid time; ſo that there was 
no reaſon that we ſhould ſeek to exempt ourſelves _ 
from thoſe impoſitions hich were before eſtab- 
liſhed; and which are generally payed by the ſub· 


jects of all other princes and other ſtates whatſoever, 


and eben by their own ſubjects; but if there hath _ 
been any thing particularly impoſed more upon 

our nation than upon others, then, that we had 
to ſeek the aboliſhing thereof, and not otherwiſe. 


It was anſwered by their lordſhips, that if the 


ſaid commiſſioners were not authorized, as was 


alledged by them, to yield to any nioderation: of 


the impoſts for longer: time than till the ſetting 


out of the laſt placard, there was no reaſon. for 


the preſent, to ſpeak further thereof; and touching 
the other point, that we ought in reaſon, to ſub- _ 
mit ourſelves to the! os ears r ere all 
aal did. 0 0k en e eee 
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That the Cimady was no e argument to be uſed 
to us, to whom there ought to be a more parti. 
cular reſpect, in regard that we ever had in ancient | 
times a more ſtrict alliance aud amity. with them | 
than other nations had, which was an occaſion to | 

move princes in ſavor of ſuch an extraordinary 
friendſhip , to grant more ſpecial privileges and 
immunities to ſome nations than might be cbal- 
lenged by others, that could not pretend the like 
. __ conſiderggion, as it might be exemplified by the 
5 7 ancient convention made between France and Scot: 
land, wherein the Scottiſh then had more \benefi 
_cial 8 granted unto them than any other 
nation; that in our treaties. with Burgundy, it 
had been provided to ſet down our particular pri- 
vileges, and care had been taken to uſe us always 
Wich the ſame reſpect of ſavor in Spain, where our 
_ - friendſhip had been che ſame; and therefore, that 
their lordſhips found it ſtrange that they would 
not make the treaty to have reference to the former 
time of amity, rather chan to the latter more con- 
Fuſed and ee time bargie the i e e 


— 


7 * 
* 


1 "The nid conan med, that + whom Fa 
3 not, for their parts, what other impoſitions had 
been eſtabliſhed ſince the time of the laſt troubles, 

| | beſides: the impoſt of thirty upon the hundred; 
alandd therefore, that it was to no purpoſe to argue 
2 longer upon an uncertainty, which could not be 
determined without better information of that point: 
Whereupon it was thought fie to ek Sits their 
conference )) on ibs gy 


3 } * 


A 2 


repaired again to the ſaid commiſſioners, and it was 
ſignified unto them by the lord Cecil, that their 
lordſhips expected to hear from them what other 


propoſitions they would make, of their part, to 


proceed to the concluſion of the . 
Whereupon it was anſwered by the ſenator of 


Milan, that it was beſt, before they entered into 
any new matter, firſt, to recapitulate and clear 
the points which had been before diſeuſſed and 
agreed on for matters of trade, namely , „touching 
the goods of Holland and Zealand into Spain, and 
ſo likewiſe of the merchandizes, &c, we ſhould 
carry out of England, or the archdukes provinces 
into Spain, and ſo likewiſe out of Spain into Eng- 
land or the archdukes provinces only; that they 
ſhould be exempted from payment of the impoſt of 
thirty upon the hundred, and the proviſion to be 
accepted which was offered; and the king's, majeſty 
ſhould reſtrain the cranſportation of the commodi- 


ties of Holland and Zealand into Spain, on pain 


of confiſcation, and further in teſtimony that the 


ſaid merchandize ſhould be known to the Engliſh, 
that the ſame ſhould be marked and dee, W 
by the ſeals of the places where they were made; 


but for ſuch merchandize as ſhould be tranſported 
out of Spain, he enforced it to be neceſſary that 
our merchants ſhould enter in bond to the value 
of thirty in the hundred, not to carry the ſame 


to other places than only to England or the arch- 


dukes provinces, and u pon any confiſcations grown 
for 9280 _— done 8 to es forclaid' OT 


APPENDIX. EE. 
On Wedneſtay the 11th of June their lordſhips 
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the U of Spain to be ais god out of the fame; 


the value of the ſaid aimpoſts of thirty in the hun- 


*  dred, and the reſt due to be anſwered into his 
majeſty's exchequer with-the Mine of: the half 


at; thereof to the informer.. 


EV 9 


1 pere had been lately raiſed andther impoſt of 


twelve in the hundred, upon wines and oils, 


which were ſhipped "ray thence, wherein — 
majeſty's ſubjects did ſuſtain the greateſt grievance, 


for that they did moſt deal with the ſaid commo- 


dities; and therefore, that his majeſty's ſubjects 
ſhould not receive any benefit by the trade of 


Spain, unleſs the laid: innen might: 410 NE taken 


away: 8 
It was alledged ba 1 0 joners; i aha, the 


18010 impoſt of twelve in the hundred, did extend 


to all other nations, and. even to their own ſub- 
Wes K and therefore, could not now be removed. 


But it was anſwered by their lordſhips, that there 


| as no reaſon to compriſe us under that generality, 
to whom there belonged à more particular regard, 
for reſtoring us to the privileges and, cuſtoms 
Which had been ancientiy RN between. us 
wo: them. 


y # EF : 


The others infiſted 8 upon the e- 


| 1 the lawfulneſs of the ſaid impoſt; ſo as for 
5 5 a time, nothing was concluded upon that point. 
Afterwards there was ſpeech of the caution which 
: our merchants ſhould give, gyhich the ſaid com- 
miſſioners required, with ſureties concerning the 


ö merchandiae which . ſhould bring, out * 12 


Xo 
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for the not venting of the ſame contrary to the 
placard , but it was utterly refuſed by their lord. 


ſhips to ſubject our merchants to fo troubleſome a a 
caution; and their lordſhips only aſſented to the 
giving of ſimple caution to e l 'of the Tos - 


impoſt. 

On Wedneſday Fi chats of has adi derbi 
repaired again to the commiſſioners ; and it was 
moved unto them by the lord Cecil, that it might 
be granted, to the end our merchants might receive 
comfort in the trade; to take away alſo the impoſt 
of twelve in the hundred, whereof ſpeech had 
been before, as well as of the other of thirty. But 
it Was anſwered by the commiſſioners, that the 
preſent ſtate of their maſters affairs could not 1 


mit the ſame to be done. 


It was then demanded by the lord Cecil, that 76 


they would not yield to the releaſe thereof, how 


they would otherwiſe recompenſe it in ſome other 


thing, ſeeing in juſtice we ought to be exempted * 


from the payment thereof, though their AER”: 
would. not permit it. 

They faid, that they bad Altes gratified thy. 
the: remittal of thirty in the hundred, and that 
they would in like manner ſubmit themſelves: to 
the ordinary impoſitions of the ſtate, and ſo it was 
forborn further to proſecute that point at the time. 
Afterwards the lord go prayed the ſaid com- 
eiljooers; to reſolve their lordſhips, for the better 


clearing of the point of trade, whether their mean- 


ing was, to limit us to carry the commodities of 
Spain ” into 8 8 and other the kiss? 
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- dominions, and he: each under the cs 
of the archdukes, and not to any other parts of 
Chriſtendom, as France, Denmark , &c. _ | 

Ihe ſaid commiſſioners anſwered „that free 

liberty. ſhould be allowed unto us to bring any 


commodity of Spain, either for their own ule, or 
to carry it into the archdukes provinces , without 
Paying the impoſition of thirty in the hundred, and 
to all other places, paying. the ſaid impoſt, &c. 

- Thereunto the lord Cecil anſwered bim, that 


the kiog's majeſty found, that if the placard ſhould 
continue ſtill in force, it would deprive his ſubſects 
of the benefit of a free trade, and generally inter- 


rupt the liberty of the commerce of all Chriſten- 
dom: therefore, that the king would be willing, 


to do a good office, to mediate. an agreement 
| between them and France, concerning the differ. 


ences now depending between them for matter of 


trade, and the placards thereupon ſet forth, the 
one againſt the other, to the end there might be 

à convention of the PRs placards, whereof the 
trade might be reſtored to its former ſtate. 
Ihe ſenator of Milan anſwered, that for the 


point of their placards which did directly concern 


his mazeſty's ſubjects, it was refolved to exempt 


them from the payment of the ſaid impoſt; but 


fror the other point which touched other princes, 
although it was a thing unexpected by them, that 


the intereſts of other princes ſhould come in -queſ- 


tion, and be handled in this treaty, yet that they 
could not but thankfully accept the King's moſt 
e offer to be a means for the e | 
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of the differences between their Güter and others, | 
and removing of the impediments grown about 
the ſaid placard, wherein as they know their prin- 


ces would more repoſe themſelves upon confidence 
of the king's majeſty's s kindneſs and fincerity, than 
of any other princes, ſo they would be willing 


to grow to any reſolution upon the point. of the 


placards, when the king ſhould with due regard 


differences. 


The lord Cecil told them that they might Alle ; 


n the king's majeſty would not deceive 
the truſt of their princes in that behalf, and would 


be careful ſo to handle the matter as to propoſe it 
to the French ambaſſador, without any prejudice 


to the honor of Spain, and as it had been caſually 
moved unto them , ſo that the ambaſſador ſhould 


be dealt with in che like ſort, and moved to pro- 


cure commiſſion to treat Gietevk as it was deſired, 


that he would do the like from the conſtable of R 
Caſtile, to the end the matter might be preſently 
proceeded in; in the mean ſeaſon, that it would 


be beſt alſo to ſuſpend the motions which had 


ol the honor of their princes, work the effecting 
of his intention for the compounding! the faid 


— 


been made upon the point between their IN : 


and the ſaid commiſſioners. = 
The fenator of Milan defired , that the other 


intended courſe might be no impediment to the 
determining (for the mean time] of the preſent 
queſtion between them; but their lordſhips refuſed 


to give them any further anſwer till they were 
| better IR of his ad 5 OY therein. 
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It was W demanded of them by the lord Cecil, ü 
e they had any other propoſition to make? 


Whereunto was anſwered by the preſident Richar- 
dot, that they had a -particular motion to make, 
in the name of the archduke , for reſtoring unto 


bim of the ancient jewels of the dukes of Burgundy, 


which were engaged to the late -queen. by thoſe 


Which had no right to diſpoſe of them; and in 
reſpect that the ſaid je wels had ever been preſerved 


and left in ſueteſſion to the dukes of Burgundy, 
that they deſired the recovery of them more in 
iat reſpect than the value of them. 


It was anſwered: them by the lord Cecil, 5 85 | 


| the ſaid jewels were engaged by moſt of the prin- 
cipal Provinces of the Low Countries for good 


ſums of money; therefore, that the kiog's majeſty 


could not deliver the Gaid jewels. without their 


| liking and. agreement, and order. to, be taken for 


the reimburſement; of his ſum. of money, for the 
which hereafter. ſome better expedient might be 


found than could be now; and the archdukes might 
aſſure themſelves, they ſhould find the kings majeſty 


very willing to uſe them With kindneſs therein, 
and his lordſhips ſignified unto them, that their 
lordſhips were alſo to make demand in behalf of 


the king's majeſty for the reimburſement of other 
monies, which were lent by the deceaſed queen 


to thoſe princes, for the appeaſing of the troubles, 
at the time of the pacification of Ghent; Which 


money the deceaſed king of Spain promiſed after- 
Wards, by his letters, to pay intereſt of, it being 
for the uſe and benefit of his ſeryice.. 
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| The commiſſioners alledged, that the ſatisfying | 


of that debt did not properly belong unto their 
princes; and the rather, for that there followed no 
obſervation of the pacification made at Ghent, and 
ſo for that time their conference ended. 

On Monday the 18th of June, their lordffiins 


repaired to the commiſſioners, and it was ſignified 


to them by the lord Cecil, that their lordſhips, out 
of their deſire to bring the treaty to an end, thought 
it fit to conceive and frame certain articles agree- 
able to the points which bad been hitherto treated 
on; and becauſe there had been ſomething inſiſted 
on which had reference only to ſome conſidera- 
tions of the preſent time, with the which matters 
it were not fit to clog the other general and per- 
petual conventions of the treaty ; therefore, that 
their lordſhips thought it beſt to make ſofve pro- 
viſion for thoſe temporary reſtrictions, by Private | 
articles to be paſſed between the princess. 
Hereunto it was agreed to read the articles which 
were conceived on both ſides, which was purſued 
till it came to the article in the which they deſigned 
in what countries of the king of Spain's dominions 
intercourſe and traffic fhould be permitted to the 
king's majeſty's ſubjectss and for that the naming 
of ſome parts of the dominions of Spain and ex- 
cluding others ſhowed that they had a meaning 
to exclude us from the trade of the Indies, it was 
deſired by their lordſhips to agree that point con- 
cerning the Indies before they proceeded any further, 
and there with it was declared unto them, that if 
they could ſhow any ancient treaty wherein the 
Vox. 11. | V | 
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like reſteiaions had been ted, then that their 
Jordſhips would yield to reaſon therein; otherwiſe, 
that there was no cauſe but that the trade ought 

to be accorded unto us in the article in the ſaid 


general terms as Ba been unto all others 1 in former | 


time. 
It was anſwered by the dor of Milan, that 
| they conceived the ſaid article to be made accord- 
| Ing to their former conference with their lordfhips, 
 Teeing no mention was therein made of the Indies 
one way or other; nevertheleſs , if their lordſhips 
did miſlike any thing in the form of the words 
thereof, that they would be content the ſame ſhould 
receive alteration, ſo as there might be a proviſion 
that the trade of the Indies Wn not chereby be 
e 1 


The lord Cecil Gait 111 to ſpeak Wen unto 


them, as their lordſhips did conceive they would 
be unwilling to' grant us the freedom of that trade, 
fo they prayed them to underſtand that their lord- 
ſhips were not leſs reſolved not to aſſent to be 
more reſtrained now from the liberty of uling that 
trade, than we had been by former treaties. 
The ſenator of Milan anſwered, that howſoever 
ancient treaties had been penned by neglect, yet 
that obſervation ſhowed that the uſe of that trade 
had never been granted to us, and ſeeing the 
taking of that liberty by color of thoſe words, 
might breed occaſion of War again, it was con- 
venient ſo plainly to expreſs them at this time, as 
that all peril might be avoided, and nothing left 
that _—_ you interruption to: the * e 
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Their lordſhips anſwered y 2 it was not their 
mips now to' diſpute the king of Spain's right 


to the Indies, or Whether he might layfully reſtrain 


our trade thither or not; but that the king's majeſty 
would not ſo wrong his honor as to yield to be 
more reſtrained in that freedom than France and 
other. provinces were 555 the conventions | made 


with them. 

The E 1 Milan 1 . 3 : 
never made that queſtion for the liberty of the 
trade for the Indies as we had done; but ſeeing | 
that the king's majeſty would not admit a publie 


article of reſtriction in ſuch ſort as they deſired, 
becauſe the ſame might be prejudicial to him im 


honor, that they would be content to paſs the 


article in the ſame general terms with us as they 
did with France, ſo as the king would promiſe by 


ſome private article that he would not approve his 
ſubjects trading thither; but if any ſhould; offend | 


in the contrary; that he would both. puniſh them 
himſelf for the fame, and allow = King mY Pain 
to do the like. 


It was told by hols Tr POOR thaw, the king | 


would be ſatisfied with the general article which 
was paſſed” with France, and that he could not 


otherwiſe aſſent to any private article whereby to 
yield to exclude himſelf from the faid trade, Sal: 
he would be content not/tomiſlike/that the adven- 


turers into thoſe parts ſhould be left with the peril 
which they ſhould incur thereby; or otherwiſe, 


that they would accord to forbid his ſubjects to 
trade unto any ef the * were now. 
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g poſſe 18 4 bn he 1 of Spain in the Indies, ſo as 
the ſaid king would not give interruption to our 


trading to any other places che were not _ 


n under his obedienſgGGe. 

I hen it was urged: by {A to: 89 0 by a 555 
vate writing, that che would leave the adventurers 
to their own perils, in ſuch ſort as had been before 
ſpoken of; but it was refuſed to EO Sage the King 

to make any ſuch promiſe by writing. 
_ +» Hereupon it was alledged by the ſaid. ee 
| * - that they having ſeriouſſy adviſed how to 
Teconcile the point of difference, they knew of no 
: gen means to do the ſame than to pals the article 
| n general words, for the licenſing our merchants 
| to: trade to all duch e 4. cg ee pg 
had uſed to How 2151 Tron rept ad 

IL. heir lordſhips iofilted. nal to have che ac 
to paſs; in abſolute general terms, without any 
manner 'of reſtrictions, and told them, that if they 
thought it fit, there might be proteſtations made 


thereupon of both ſides: of their part, for not 


intending to allow us the trade of the Indies; and 
for our part, ſor our not allenting to be eee 
To :thence s DISD. 

RE ark Laid: Rona refuſed; to 1 
| 5 alledging that they could not further 
enlarge themſelves than as they had formerly de- 
clared, and proteſting vehemently, that if the ſaid 


matter ſhould be ſtood upon, they ſhould be forced, 


to their great grief, to break off the treaty, which 


they referred to the conſideration of his avajeiy; 


en * nene * ab time. 
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Thurſday the 2iſt of June, their lordſhips repaired 
to the ſaid commiſſioners, and it was declared unto 
them by the lord Ceeil, that their lordſhips did 
acknowledge, that the form of the proceeding of 
the ſaid commiſſioners with them had been ſo 


; good, and agreeable to honorable dealing, as their 


lordſhips wiſhed that it were alſo in their power 
to make them ſome requital to their liking; there- 
ſore, that their lordſhips would not ſeek, according 
to the cuſtom of miniſters in like caſes, to. value- 
themſelves by many diligences of reſervedneſs, 
but would plainly let them know that day, what 


they would grant them next; for the which cauſe, 


although there was a breaking off the laſt time 
upon the point then in queſtion concerning the 
Indies, fo as thereupon occaſion of fcruple might 
arife tact partly ſhould ruin the conference; yet 
that their lordſhips were not willing to ſtand chere⸗ 
upon: but to return to debate that argument with 
them to a further reconciliation, if it might be, 
for the concluding of the peace. And firſt, to 
make them anſwer by the king's commandment, 


to thoſe things which had been the day before 


propoſed to his majeſty by the archduke's commiſ- 
ſioners in their audience with his majeſty, 'concera- 


ing the licenſing of men to paſs from hence to 


the ſervice of the States, the which numbers he 
ſaid had not been miſed by any aſſiſtance of the 


king's authority, but only by the private gather= 


ing of a few voluntaries together; nevertheleſs, 

becauſe the public paſſing of them at that. time 

ſrom the n gave ſcandal unto the ſaid commit: 
3 
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ſioners, that order was taken by the king to refliin 
the tranſportation of any further numbers, at that 


time, from this place: but that the king muſt 


_ * plainly let them know, that he could not deny 


his ſubjects the liberty to employ themſelves in 
ſervice abroad, in all. places which_were in amity 


with his majeſty, to the end to preſerve the peace 
and quietneſs of his ſtate „ Which abounding of 


people, he could not reſtrain them from ſeeking 
to make their fortune by ſervice abroad, and that 
the king would therein ſhow no partial affection 
to the States, but would give the like free liberty 
to the archdukes to draw any numbers from hence. 
which they ſhould require for their ſervice; and 
withal, it was remembered unto them, that there 


Was no reaſon to limit in that point more his 
majeſty's ſubjects, than thoſe of France and other 


countries, which did many ed - x to ona RESTO 
of the States. 

The ſenator of Milan pebteited. how g t 
faction they received by their lordſhips honorable 
proceeding with them, and prayed their lordſhips 
to conceive that they had no other meaning but 
only to refer the matter which was in difference to 


his majeſty's conſideration, and to be reconciled 


| by his majeſty's better wiſdom and judgment; and 


be reinforced to the preſident Richardot, to make 


anſwer to the other parts of lord Cecil's ſpeech, 
becauſe he 15 A} in che oy Tees with the | 


| king. 
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the anſwer which he had made them of not having 
been acquainted with their levies of men which 
had been complained of by them, and by the pro- 
miſe which it pleaſed him to make, to take order 
therein; and touching the offer made to furniſh their 
princes in the like ſort , in any number which 
they. ſhould require for their ſervice, they gave 
their lordſbips thanks, ſaying, that they would 
advertiſe their princes thereof; but deſired that 
under that color there might not be liberty given 
to their enemies to draw men from hence, which 
would be directly againſt the peace; and for the 
proceedings of France, that we were not to take 
example by them, for that, howſoever they brake 
with them in that point, yet they being charged 
therewith, did not ſtand to the juſtification thereof, 
but alledged for their excuſe, that they were but 
baniſhed men that put 5 into that ſervice; 
and moreover, that at the making of the peace, 
the French king did publicly prohibit that any 
of his ſubjects ſhould afterwards ſerve there. 
The lord Cecil ſaid, that he found that the ſaid, 
anſwer which was made by them, conſiſted of 
two points; firſt, of the inconvenience that might 
grow thereby to them, then of the anſwer made 
for France. For the firſt, although it could not 
but be in ſome ſort, inconvenient for them, that 
_ ourſelves ſhould retain within the realm, a ſuper- 
fluous number of idle and looſe perſons,: luck by 
that means were routed abroad, we were rather to 
reſpe& the ayoiding of a greater miſchief thereby 


| unto ourſelves, than a leſs prejudice. that might - 


Srow to others: and touching: that Wisch had been 


> Laid of France, that howſoever others would large- 
ly promiſe without reſpect of performance; yet, 


that the king's majeſty had that juſt regard unto 


his honor and word, as he would promife nothing 


but that he would duly perform; and therefore, 


that he would freely profeſs beforehand what 


| liberty was fit for him to take for the good of 
| his ſtate: beſides, that there was great difference 
to be made between us and France, in reſpect of 


a nearer intereſt we had with the States for the 
towns which the king held in caution, and other- 


wife, which neceſſarily as yet required the holding 
on of a correſpondence with them. 


The earl of Northampton purfued a ſpeech to 


the ſame effect, comparing the politic body of a 
commonwealth to the natural body of a man, 
wherein it was often neceſſary to purge ſuperfluous 
and ill humors, which otherwiſe might endanger 
. the health of che body; fo alſo that if it were 


meant to ſpend abroad. looſe perſons, as they grow 


to abound in a commonwealth, the retaining them 


could not be without danger. of the OE of the 


3 | 
The een e anſwered, \ that there” might 
ky means for them to ſerve abroad in other pla- 


cees, though not in Holland and Zealand, to their 


prejudice, and that they bad ever grounded them- 

ſelves upon the king's promife, that there ſhould 

be a reſtraint for going thither. 
Whereunto their lordſhips ſhortly replied, that 


wen were © wolte willing tg * thither, where 


/ 
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there did occur moſt action and watter of employ- 
ment, as at this time there was in the Low 


Counteics; neither would they, as counſellors, 
adviſe b majeſty otherwiſe to reſtrain his ſub- 
jects; and fo they brake off for that time, till his 


majeſtyss pleaſure might be better known therein. 


Wedneſday the 27th their lordſhips repaired again 
to the commiſſioners, and the lord Cecil ſignified 
unto them, that their lordſhips had made the king 
acquainted with the matter which remained i in dif. 


ference between them, at the time of their laſt 
conference touching the reſtraining of voluntaries 


to repair to the ſervice of the States, and how 
they urged a promiſe made in that behalf to ſome 


of them by the king; and alſo, for revocation of | 
the number which were now there: whereunto 


the king's majeſty did anſwer, that he was ſorry 
to have been ſo miſunderſt66d;, but would be 
loath to enter into any queſtion thereupon” with 
an ambaſſador, for that he would not acknowledge 
that he had promiſed any ſuch thing without doing 
himſelf great wrong; but if, out of the liberty of 
a free mind, and a good affection towards them, 


he had ſaid in diſcourſe, that if he ſhould hereafter 


find the States to perſiſt ſtill in their obſtinacy, that 
then he might be moved to preſs more ſtrajghtly 
againſt them in ſuch courſe as had been ſpoken of, 
there were no reaſon that any ſuch diſcourſe which 


Vas ever uſed by him with reference to the reſpec- 


tive conditions of 4 peace, ſhould be urged as a 
promiſe which WOT 17 ng himſelf r . 
fatisfy. _ Ze 
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The count of Aremberg defined: that he might 


1 himſelf, that he did not charge the king 
to have made any ſuch direct promiſe, but only 


to have uſed ſpeech to him, whereby he thought 
to have reaſon to conceive hope of ſuch an affec- 
tion in the king towards the archdukes. And the 


preſident Richardot, prayed their lordſhips to con- 
ider, that if that article were not accorded, it 


would be directly to croſs the purpoſe of a peace, 
and contrary to all former treaties; and thereupon 
he produced precedents, of former treaties which 
were all made With ſtrict cautions reſpecting Fhat 
Point. 

The Jord Cecil anſwered, that the king a; not 
5 ill a purpoſe to prejudice them by that liberty 
of that article as they ſeemed to conceive jealouſy, 
but only. to avoid inconveniency to himſelf, and 
that there was not ſo precious regard to be had to 
that which the formalities of the law did require, 
as what did more nearly concern the king in his 
private and particular intereſts, the uſe being always 
to make the conditions of peace agreeable to the 
_ conſiderations. and reſpects of the time preſent; 


and therefore, that the king's. majeſty prayed them 


to be ſatisfied that the preſent ſtate of his affairs 
Would not permit him to Allow of that article of 
reſtriction. 1 

Ihe ſenator of Milan 5 chat Fm per- 
cloud that the king's majeſty: had an honorable 


meaning not to do any thing that might tend to a 


violation of the peace; but only to avoid being 
bound to reſtrictions which might touch * in 


2 =- tay ent ppt td 


De as 


honor: therefore, he wiſhed that the articles might 


be preſerved which had been conceived, and that 
they might be fo framed as that the honor of both 
parties might be preſerved. Whereupon it was 
agreed to read the articles Which had been offered 


by the ſaid commiſſioners. And their lordſhips 


finding cauſe to except againſt his ſtricineſs oe 
them in ſundry points. 

It was declared unto them by che nods Cecil. 
that the king's majeſty was not of the diſpoſition 


of other princes that ſeek to make evaſions by the 


1 


ſubtilty of words; but contrariwiſe, was ſincerely 


minded, as he deſired, that the treaty might be 


made in ſo clear words as might breed no ambi- 


guity , or doubt of interpretation; and therefore, 
as the king would be willing to yield to reaſon- 
able things, "ſo he deſired that the treaty might 
not be compounded of unneceſſary and ſuperfluous 


articles, as their lordſhips conceived ſome of thoſe 
to be, which were delivered = the ſaid dem 


miſſioners. 989 Er OE 20 


The ſaid vdmwiliioncrs Aae that they: = 
| rr agree to any reaſonable amend aedty: but 
firſt, they deſired to be ſatisfied from their lord - 


ſhips, what order ſhould be taken for the revoking- 


of the regiments of his majeſty's ſubjects, and com- 


manders which were in the ſervice of the States; 


for that it would not ſtand with the conditions of 
a peace, to ſuffer them to continue longer there: 
and therefore, deſired, that it ought to be agreed 


to revoke the ſaid troops by a public edict. 


Their lordſhips prayed them ſeriouſly to conſider, 


N 3 5 


3 ; 


ER 


there ſhould be ſome private means uſed to per- 
ſuada them to return, which Was thought reaſon- 
able to be promiſed by: their lordſhips to be done 
ſo far forth as the parties ſerving there could be 
| induced thereunto; and thereupon the articles were 
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Whether it would not be much more inconvenient. 


to the king to yield to their demands therein, 


than the forbearing thereof would be Wr en | 


to them, both in reſpect of the greater: peſter and 
burden which he ſhould draw upon the realm by 
the revoking of the ſaid troops; and the rather, 


for that moſt. of them had great fams of money 
owing to them by the States, for the diſcharge of 
their accounts and reckoning ; and in as much, 

| likewiſe, as by that means be ſhould ſo much 


liſcontent the Hollanders, as might move them 


dut of deſpair to practiſe to recover from his ma- 


jeſty the towns which he held there, whereby 
there would not remain unto them either credit or 
power, to mediate with them to reduce them to 
obedience; that the number of his wajeſtys ſub- 


jects now ſerving there was not great, and of 


them, few which were perſons of account. But, 


., Tot their fatisfation,-that the king's majeſty would 


be content to diſavow hereafter , the, repairing of 
any perſons of quality to the ſervice of the States, 


and to endeavour to divert them from going thither. 


The ſaid: commiſſioners anſwered, that to make 
it appear that they would not preſs the king in 


any thing to his prejudice, they would ſatisfy 
themſelves with the forbearance of the ſaid public 


revocation, ſo as the king would promiſe that 


1 
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ſo reformed' as ſhould neither import any ſuch 
public revocation, nor to reſtrain the going of 
voluntaries thither; and upon that concluſion taken, 
their lordſhips ended their conference for that time. 

Friday the 29th of June, their lordſhips' repaired 
again to the ſaid commiſſioners, and it was moved 


by the lord Cecil; that there might be à review 


of the articles which were formerly agreed on, to 
be thoroughly perfected, that afterwards they might 
proceed to the determining of the other points of 
the treaty, which was accordingly performed; and 
after ſome amendments of the articles given on 
either part, they reſolved upon the draught of the 
general articles for peace, and in what form the 
commiſſion for the cautionary towns ſhould paſs, 
and that the garriſons of thoſe places ſhould a we 
no aid or aſſiſtance to the Hollanders. 
This being finiſhed, they proceeded next toifpente 


| of ſome proviſion to be agreed on between them, 


for ſecurity of our e e — che wag ar 
of the inquiſition of Spain. 154 

To the which it was fe by the commu . 
fnkers „that it was out of the king of Spain's 
power to make any particular conventions again(t 
the inquiſition; but that they would paſs a general 
article, whereby his majeſty's ſubjects ſhould be 
provided for, not to be ſubject to danger for 
matters of are ; ſo as FRO. 3 no cauſe of 
publie ſcandal. ; Baer Ni : 

But it was told. ho je dbeir Lordi that 
an article, in that generality would not be ſufficient 


e e the W eſta ir would be 


even in their power, to 3 nk was to be 


accounted- a ſcandal, and what not; and their 
lordſhips ſhowed unto them examples of divers 
Notorious, wrongs which. our. merchants had re- 
ceived in that caſe, beſides that there was no 
cauſe Why difficulties ſhould now be made to yield 


to particular proviſions; for that in time paſt, the 


like had been done, as their lordſhips made appear 
unto them by that Which had been odd on in 
that behalf, with the duke of Alva. 
WMbereupon, at length, it was 3 by <p 
. commiſſioners to inſert a general article of 
aſſurance for that purpoſe; and to reſer the further 
explanation thereof to ſome particular articles to 
be agreed on. Upon theſe reſolutions, their lord- 
' ſhips being ready to depart; for that the Spaniſh 


ambaſſador acquainted their lordſhips with. a letter 


Which he had newly received from the: conſtable 
of, Caſtile whereby; he ſignified, that touching 
the motion which had been lately made by the 


King's majeſty, for compounding the differences | 


between the kings of Spain and France, upon the 
placard of thirty upon the hundred, wherein his 
majeſty offered that himſelf would be a mediator, 
chat although the king of Spain had given the 
conſtable no commiſſion to treat thereupon; yet, 
if the king's majeſty would be pleaſed to deal in 
that matter, that he would undertake that the 
king his maſter ſhould FRRuly:, whe RIP" ſhould. be 
Saen therein 5d 7 

Monday the ad of Jules Ker Jordſhipe tojuired 


agaio & to me ſaid ae and W unto . 
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them their allowance of the draught of ihe general 
article for peace, and touching the cautionary 
towns which had been conſidered by them of their 
laſt meeting, ſave only, that they deſired the 


amendment of ſome few words therein; and that, 


as there was a proviſion, that the "forces ſerving 


in his majeſty's cautionary towns, ſhould not 
miniſter any aid unto the States; ſo alſo, that 
there might be a reciprocal article, , that the arch- 


duke's or king of Spain's forces ſhould not attempt 
any thing to the offence of the ſaid garriſons, which 


Was aſſented unto by the ſaid commiſſioners. © 


Then the ſenator of Milan exhibited to their 
ordſhipe the general article which was conceived 


by him for freeing of our merchants from the dan- 


gers of the inquiſition in Spain, which imported 
only, that for the better ſecurity of the trade there 
they ſhould not be ſubject undefervedly to any 


' moleſtations in their eee e ue gave 
| occaſion of foandal. © ©? 2799 

Their lordſhips took great exceptions both to 
the weakneſs of the wor * undeſervedly;? as alſo, 


for that there was not a direct mention of the 
words, * for not receiving moleſtation for cauſe 
„of religion, which their lordſhips deſired to 
have clearly expreſſed, to give ſatisfaction to the 


king's ſubjects, that care back wen, taken for their 


1 in that behalf. if NEON 


The ſaid ee ener e to 1 che | 


word © undeſervedly, but they utterly refuſed a 


long time to have any mention made in the article 
. matters of 0 „ and as inſiſted to 
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have the "I to run only in other general things; 
for that they could not undertake to preſcribe in 


cauſes of religion, but that there might be a ſuffi. 
cient proviſion 88 the e MES by other 


private articles. e 

Their 3 5 es Ws it „ FI 
king's majeſty to be no leſs careful to provide, 
that his ſubjects might not be wronged for matters 
of conſcience, that they ſhowed themſelves to be 
careful to preſerye their religion; and that there 
could not be aptly made a reference from the 


general article to the private, unleſs there were 


mention made in the general article of the matter 


referred; and, moreover, that it would miniſter 


| ſuſpicion „that there would follow no due execu- 
tion of the: ſaid private orders, if it ſhould. be 
refuſed ſo much as to name the thing, that was to 
be provided door, Ba 

Their lordſhips 9 had: Checks ck 4 
e the explanation of their meaning in the 
_ word ſcandal; for that, if it were leſt ambigu- 
guous, it might draw his majeſty's ſubjects into 
danger, as well for omiſſions as commiſſions, as 

they did exemplify in ſome. particulars. 

The ſaid commiſſioners anſwered, that if they 


| ſhould expreſs all particulars, what ſhould be inter- 


pteted to be ſcandalous, and what not, the ſame 


would grow to be infinite; and therefore, that 


they held it beſt rather to reſt in the general than 


to deſcend to over: great particularities, notwith- 


ſtanding that they accorded that, for the better 


unto 


ion the Word able "ſhould be added 
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unto it; and that they accounted not the uſe of 
private prayer by our merchants, either in their 
ſhips, or in their chambers, to be within the com- 
paſs of public ſcandal, but to be a matter of adher - 
ence to trade; and in the end, after much debate, 
the ſaid commiſſioners further yielded to paſs the 
general article, with mention, that his majeſty's_ 
ſubjects ſhould not be moleſted, either by land or 
ſea, for matters of conſcience, within the king of 
Spain's or archduke's dominions, if they gave not 
occaſion of public ſcandal ; and that the particular 
agreements made in that bebalf with the duke of 
Alva, ſhould now alfo privately be confirmed. 

Wedneſday the ath of July, their lordſhips re- 
paired again to the ſaid commiſſioners, and the 
lord Cecil put them in mind of the general article 
which was agreed on, concerning the inquiſition. 
which was again read and approved by them, 
and alſo of confirming of the private articles, Which 
were aſſented unto by the duke of Alva; but their 
lordſhips deſired further, that order alſo might be 
taken, that his majeſty's ſubjects might not 5 
entangled by any queſtions or provocations pro- 
ceeding from their parts, that might miniſter cauſe 


of ſcandal, by declaring of themſelves, being urged _ 


by ſuch means; and alſo; that the conſuls of the 
Engliſh might not, in reſpect of their reſidence 
there, for the government of the merchants, be 
accounted as inhabitants; and thereby made ſubs. 
jet to the cenſures, which were not reputed . 
inbabitants; both which propoſitions were W | 
reaſonable and agreed nate. 4 94s a 
A ; Xx : 
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.» Afterwards their lordſhips, entering further into 
Wer of the matter of intercourſe, the lord Cecil 
took occaſion upon the articles, which had been 
before delivered unto them by the commiſſioners, 
to ſigniſy that their lordſhips found they had therein 
made queſtion of things which they thought ſhould 
never have come in ſpeech, but have paſſed under 
| filence, namely touching the reſtrictions added by 
' them concerning the trade of the Indies, which 
had never been heretofore offered to any other 
Prince, in any other treaty; and it could not ſtand 

with his majeſty's honor now to admit. 

Whereunto the ſenator of Milan . that 
although they did not hold any thing Which had 
paſſed in diſcourſe to ſtand reſolved, till the ſame 
were abſolutely concluded; yet they prayed their 
lordſhips to remember, that in the argument of 


that matter, they had ſo far forth declared them- 


ſelves, that they were to Rand upon it, being a 

| liberty which the king had not hitherto EO to 

his own brethren ; or any other friends. . 
The earl of Northampton, in anſwer unto 118 


faid, that he declared his mind fo ambiguouſly, 


that their lordſhips underſtood. not thoroughly 
whether their. meaning was , that they could not 
permit the ſaid trade, or whether they could not 
but by expreſs Lord forbid it: that touching the 
4 their lordſhips had no deſire to move them 
to grant the ſame; but touching the latter, that 
there was no reaſon that his majeſty ſhould be 
hardlier dealt withal in the point, than other prin- 


bes bad Tm s bn ae: ns being of that 


447, : 
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to nature as eee there ought to bl no reſtraint. 
eil By the law of nature and nations, the fea ought 
en to be common to all men; and likewiſe among 
rs, friends, mutual commerce ought not to be forbid- 
ein den in any part of their dominions. h | 
ald The ſenator of Milan replied, that although by 
Jer nature, in ordinary courſe, the ſea was free to 


by all; yet notwithſtanding, the juriſdiction thereof 
ich might be preſcribed, when a poſitive act gave firſt 
her occaſion thereof; and thereupon entered into a large 
nd declaration, how the king of Spain and Portugal 
had by preſcription attained a right, as he ſaid, 


hat in thoſe ſeas; and touching the other allegation, . 

ad that liberty of intercourſe ought to be yielded | : 

me unto in each others kingdoms and. dominions among 3 

eir friends, he ſaid, that the king's majeſty was wil 

of ling to grant the ſame in his other dominions, : 

m · which were great; but, for. the Indies; which he 

> a had diſcovered with great charge and loſs of men, 
to it was reaſonable, that he ſhould reſtrain the ſame | 
” to his own benefit, to anſwer ſo great a charge. [ 
im | Whereunto the earl of Northampton anſwered; If 
y, that neither of theſe two points which he pleaded [ 
aly W of privilege by. firſt diſcovery, nor of preſcription I 
10t by time, which were all the grounds that the il 
ot king of Spain could take for that arrogation of the | 
the propriety of the Indies to himſelf, could in any il 
em reaſon ſtand; becauſe that, for the firſt point of Ii 
hat privilege , we did produce patents granted by i 
be Henry VII.; yet in record, to Columbus, &c. for ii 
in- diſcovering of the Indies quinto Martii anno Septimo; | 
nat and , that further teſtimony which Ferdinandus | 
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Columbus ſet. down in the life of his father, 
whereunto he might add the anſwer of Charles V 
to the Portugueze ambaſſador , claiming againſt 
him, as the Spaniards did at this day, againſt us, 
and all nations, a ſole intereſt in this trade; that 
it was not found out by their kill, but by mere 
chance, they being caſt upon thoſe places by ſhip- 


! 


wreck , not guided by foreſight or knowledge; 


"beſides, that if firſt diſcovering might give occa- 
ſion of any ſuch prohibition, that then the queen's 
,majeſty might have reſtrained their fiſhing ir the 
WNorthert ſeas, which, notwithſtanding, the Spa. 
niards took liberty to uſe; and laſtly, that the 
freedom of intercourſe to the Indies could not be 
prejudicial unto them, but good for both ſtates, 

our merchants Newer themſelves well in there 
trade; and touching the point that the King of 
Spain could not challenge the ſaid right by pre- 
ſcription, the ſaid earl alledged that he could 
_ avouch all the greateſt doctors of the civil laws 
and common law to prove, that to preſcribe the 


£ ſeas, was againſt the law of nature and nations; 


becauſe, by that not only maria” & equora, ſed & 
omnes res immobiles etiam communes erant, ( not only 
ſeas, and navigable rivers, and lakes, but what- 
| ever things were fixed and immoveable were com- 


mon.) For though we have a little digreſſed from 


their community, ſo far as concerned the pro- 
priety of lands, whoſe dominion being common 
by nature, was notwithſtanding, by tract of time 


divided and ſevered from that community ; yet 


"Mu in we dominion and td of Ge” ſea it 
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vas otherwiſe, the law of nature WY community = 
remaining ſtill, as at firſt, unchangeable ; both 


becauſe the mobility and Aoability of that element 


admitted not ſuch anchor- hold of poſſeſſion; as 


alſo, becauſe the main ocean was too vaſt a ſhare 


to be poſſeſſed or commanded by any other ſover- 


eign than by him that created it; but to omit 
that heap of teſtimonies, which the grave ſenate 
of the learned writers offered in this caſe , his 
lordſhip ſaid, he would only avouch one, which, 
for his underſtanding was to be reverenced, and 

for his integrity to be preferred in this cauſe before 
any, in reſpect that he was of council to the king of 


Spain, whoſe intereſt was chiefly pinched in his 


concluſion: the author he alluded to was Ferdinando 
Vaſquieres, who, glancing at the Venetians and 
Genoefe for afſuming to themſelves the excluſive 
intereſt and right i in their ſeveral gulphs, eprobat- | 


es their tenets in the plaineſt terms; and alſo, the 


opinions of that crowd of Portugueze and Spaniards 
who eſpouſe their doctrines. Vaſquieres freely de. 
clares his opinion, that the kings of Spain have 
not any preſcriptive Juriſdiction, over the great 
Indian Ocean, and maintains in general, the liberty 
of the ſeas againſt the idle dreams of the Venetians 


and Genoeſe, and all who abet their narrow and 
unjuſt maxims on this ſubject. | 


# 


The earl of Northampton having ae at 
length the words of Vaſquieres in the original 
Latin, of which the ſubſtance has juſt been given 
briefly in Engliſh, proceeds to obſerve, that the 


ground of this writer's Age WAS, chat reaſon, 
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Which was formerly fer down, that no prince was 


tied to any civil laws from which preſcriptions did 
ſpring, but reſorted to the common law of nature 


and nations, which abſolutely prohibited all pre- 
ſcriptions of thoſe things which God and nature 
had left in community and liberty. And whereas 
lawful preſcription did require a ſpace of time, 
exjus non extat memoria , (immemorial), that it was 
evident by the report of records and hiſtories , 

that the firſt poſſeſſion 'of any place in thoſe parts 
happened within the memory of man; moreover, 
that this preſcription. had been interrupted, which 
it ought not to be, When right was claimed, might 
be proved not only by the reſort of the country- 


men to thoſe arts in time of War, and of the 
French and other nations in like manner; but moſt 


evidently by that anſwer of the emperor Charles, 
to the king of. Portugal, excepting againft his 
traffic to the Eaſt; that trade was open to' all 
| nations by fea, that he would be barred of no 
place where there was hope of gain; and moſt 
0 by this concluſion, when the Portugueze 
egan to ſpeak ſo big, that it was a phraſe fit to 
affright and terrify faint ſpirits ; for that it lay in 
| bim to requite all affronts with double meaſure: 


and therefore; that it was' beſt for them to depart 


b peageably for the preſent time, and return again 
cum fadi eſſent prudentiores , (when they had learned 


greater prudence). The ſaid earl adding there withal, i 


that he would be loath to be conceived, as if in 
this they went directly to conteſt or oppoſe againſt 
the —_— of N of the King of - but 
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| cody to demonſtrate to the faid commiſſioners upon | 


this occaſion, how great equity there was in the 
demand of our merchants, that free trade might 
be allowed to them by the common paſſage of the 


ſeas; fo they wronged no princes in Europe, came 


not where the king of Spain had regiment or pro- 
perty, nor ſought traffic by force, but with 
freedom, and to the liking of thoſe Indian prin* 
ces, which experience had taught did PINE Tg 


| and would be glad of them. 


The ſenator of Milan anſwered theteunts; nn 
although Vaſquieres were of that opinion, yet 


there were many others that upon good advice, 


had determined otherwiſe, and for the Emperor 
Charles, if he ſhould ſo anſwer to the Portugueze 


touching the Eaſt Indies, that it might have been 
retorted againſt himſelf, in reſpect of his right to 
the Weſt Indies; that, for the example 'of the 15 


diſcovery of the northern ſeas, they had intereſt in 
the ſaid diſcovery as well as we; and, for the con- 
troverſy between the emperor and the king of Por- 


tugal, that the Pope had determined it, diſtinguiſh- 


ing each part to other by ſeparation of the line. 


7 0 this it was anſwered by the earl of Northamp- 85 
ton, firſt, that it did not reſt in the liberty of any 


prince or potentate under heaven, to limit or ſtint | 


the fcope of traffic or intercourſe which nature had 


left at liberty; ; for fince ſociety was the comfort 
of men's life, amity the bond of union, and charity 
the badge of Chriſt, to take away the ordinary 


means of ſettling and eſtabliſhing thoſe infallible 
affurances , , were the tuin and utter overthrow 
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in ieh Chit wanld have 


of | that happy 


intended. Above any thing, therefore, it was fin 


to cut off the moſt; apt occaſion of reconciling 


minds and affections that were ſo far ſevered, both 


in piety and policy. Again it was alledged that 
the Pope of all other potentates, was leaſt fit, and 
worſt qualified to decide thoſe debates, drawing 
both his prieſthood, and the warrant of his pre- 


eminency from Chriſt our Saviour, who 1 in reſpect 


that his kingdom was not of this world, nor to 


5 be maintained by the ſword, as that of other 


princes, but was dependent upon another ſtring; 
refuſed flatly to decide ſome queſtion wherein he 
was elected arbitrator, about the portion of a ſtate 
of inheritance. But ſuppoſing that a Pope, as 


paſtor, had to deal and moderate in their ones 


between the ſheep of his own fold, yet as St. Paul 
refuſed plainly to judge of thoſe that are without 


the Church, ( Dei iis. qui ſunt foras judicare) , ſo 
likewiſe, it might be thought hard by ſome prin- 


ces which were not within the fold, to bearken 


to the voice of a. ſtrange ſhepherd, (audi. e 


puaſtoris cujus non fuit) Laſt of all, the uttermoſt 
that either in law or equity could be required, was, 
| that the ſentence ſhould ſand in full Rrength, only 


againſt thoſe that had ſubmitted their cauſe to the 
compromiſe, that is, Spain and Portugal, without 


1 
* 


compriſing other princes of Chriſtendom chat were 


left at liberty; ; that the work of winning ſouls. 
Was laudable and excellent; but yet, ſince the talk 
was over great for one ſtate, or two, fo many 
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Portugal; which were to be Koo by ordlioaing 


means into the ordinary way, the ſafeſt and ſoundeſt 
courſe for the diſpatch of that labor, as our Savi- 


our himſelf had taught, was to ſend in many 
laborers where the harveſt was plenteous, ( multos 
operantes ubi meſſis multa), and not to lay the labor 
upon one hand or two, which in reaſon ,. muſt be 
weary before the church be teplemihed: That 


many were both reſolute, and able to preach Chriſt 
crucified, which by obſtructions of ready paſſage. 


were excluded TOO the 8 8 of their e 


induſtry, _ | 5 
That the bounty 5 Chriſt, in giving mf grants 
ing, as the royal prophet had ſet down, terram: 
filits hominum, (the earth to the ſons of men), was 
only limited by conſcience and equity, with this 


reſpec, that it did not take away the right of any 


other, either by pre- occupation, purchaſe, gift, 
or any other means poſſeſſed of his part; becauſe, 


not every thing, but quod nullius in bonis eſt, (What 


is in no man's poſſeſſion), being either derelicted, 


or nunquam acquiſitum, (never acquired], occupanti 
conceditur , (becomes the property of the firſt occu- 


pier). Bots in this caſe we did not ſeek territorial 


property, but commerce, and the propagation of 
faith and charity ; therefore, not to be refuſed. 


The lord Cecil ſaid, chat to bring the matter 


to a concluſion, he ended to be ſatisfied from 
the commiſſioners, whether by their commiſſion 
they were ſo reſtrained as that they could not 
paſs that article for common liberty of intercourſe, 
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plainly let them know, that the king's majeſty 
could not admit a condition ſo e e 


to his honor. 


The ſenator of Milan anſwered, -thit by heir 
S nn they could not admit any article in 
another form than to exclude from the liberty of 


the trade with the Indies: notwithſtanding, if 
their lordſhips could adviſe of any means how, 
the ſubſtance being preſerved, the king's honor 
may duly be reſpected, by the alteration of any 


other form of words than was propoſed, they 


would willingly aſſent thereunto; or otherwiſe, 
that they were ſorry that ſo much labor had been 
taken in vain, ſeeing. ey!” graſs nat 1775 what 


was deſired of all parties: 5 E 


Hereupon, after further ee and e | 


ing, it was reſolved at length by all parties, that 


in the article conceived for general intercourſe, 


thoſe words ſhould be inſerted, in quibus ante bellum 
fuit commercium juxta & ſecundum uſum & obſervan- 


tiam, ( in matters wherein there was commerce 


before the war, agreeably and according to the 


uſage and obſervance of ancient cpmpadts), and ſo 
the article to paſs for the kingdoms appertaining to 
the Spaniſh king; whereby their lordſhips thought 
it fit, rather to leave the matter to the liberty of 
the other interpretation of former treaties, and the 
obſervance and uſe thereof, than that the inſtanc- 
ing of expreſs permiſſion or „ e 
; give interruption to the treaty. _ | 
. heir conference being ended, the lord Cecil 
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ſignified to the ſaid cis that the French 


ambaſſador had acquainted the king's majeſty, that 
he had received authority from the French king 
his maſter, to treat with the ſaid commiſſioners , 


for the compounding of the difference concernin 


the impoſt of thirty in the hundred, and the Spa- i 
niſh ambaſſador alſo agreed to have agreed with 


him thereupon. + 


Thurſday the 5th of July, their lordſhips repaired : 
again to the ſaid commiſſioners, and it was moved 
by their lordſhips „that they might proceed to 
conſider of the reſt of the articles Which were 
delivered by the commiſſioners of Spain, concern- 


ing intercourſe of trade, upon the 1 5 whereof, 
it was moved by the lord Cecil, 

be a permiſſion that it ſhould not be lawful for 
the ſhips of war of the ſaid princes, to enter into 
our ports above a certain number; and that adver- 
tiſement ſhould be before-· hand given to his majeſty 
by the ſaid princes, when they ſhould have occa- 
ſion to ſend extraordinary numbers of ſhips of 


war into thoſe parts, which was thought reaſon- 


able, and the ſame inſerted accordingly, into the 


Taid articles; and ſo, with other amendments in 
ſome other points, the articles for the trade with 


Spain were reſolved, and agreed on. 


Afterwards , their lordſhips: proceeded to collfh 


der of the articles which were delivered by the 
archdukes' commiſſioners , wherein their lordſhips 
finding that among other things, they had ſpeci- 


ally inſerted, the former trade of our merchants 


into the archdukes' ports, and undertaken to Ae” 
ns! liberty of the ſame trade. oo 


at there might 5 


8 
. 
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It was demanded by their lordſhips. > "PR 
they intended to enjoin our merchants to trade 
into their ports, [notwithſtanding that the States 


| ſhould oppoſe themſelves thereunto. 


The ſaid commiſſioners anſwered, that ſeeing 
they had allowed of merchants to trade into Hol- 
land, it was as great reaſon, that the king ſhould 
take order, that his ſubjeds might be permitted 


to trade freely into their ports, the archdukes being 
no leſs worthy to be therein regarded than the 


Hollanders. And, as it was one of the moſt eſſen- 
tial points whereof they expected benefit by the 
treaty, that it did likewiſe import the king's ma- 


jeſty in his honor not to have his ſubjects trade 
5 reſtrained by the ſaid Hollanders. 


Their lordſhips anſwered, that it was not the 


king's meaning to make a difference of reſpect 


between the archdukes and the Hollanders; but 
that it was fit to proceed by ſuch degrees, as not 
preſently to give them diſcontent by any public 
ſtipulations againſt them, whereby to enter into 


terms of unkindneſs with them; and for the peace 


which he made with the archdukes, to hazard to 
plunge himſelf into a more deſperate war with 


the others, in reſpect of their obſtinacy, to reſtrain 


all trade from their ports, pretending that other- 
wiſe. their ruin did depend thereupon; beſides, 
that as merchants could not be compelled to trade 


to any places where they ſhould not find it con- 


venient and ſafe for them, fo that. there Was no 


© reaſon to tie the king's els. to ſtraiter conjunc- 


tions upon that point than the French king was 


17 
by his ney but that they might aſſure them- : 


ſelves, that the king's majeſty did effectually e 
that his merchants ſhould trade into their ports, 
and that all good opportunities n, be e 
for the ſame. © 

The ſaid corhiniflionets alledged, that It a 


not leſs import the archdukes, that their princes _ 


ſhould be relieved by trade; and therefore, earneſtly 
inſiſted, in reſpect that the benefit thereof was one 


of the principal fruits of a peace, as had been 


before declared, that there might be direct provi- 
ſion for the Tame” by articles, as had been propoſed: 


Their lordſhips ſaid, that they would be wil. 


ling to ſatisfy them, in the effect of that which 
they defired , to endeavour that our merchants 


might trade into their ports, though it could not 


be as yet with that fulneſs as heretofore it had 
been uſed; and if the States ſhould impeach our 
merchants therein, that the king's majeſty would 
ſhow as colveniendy he might, to be ſenſible 


thereof; but becauſe it was not fit for him to 


promiſe: by open act, to take any unkind courſes 
againſt them, their lordſhips yielded otherwiſe to 
paſs the ſaid articles in general and reciprocal 
terms, that care ſhould be taken by the king's 
majeſty, and the archdukes, for a free intercourſe 
of trade between their ſubjects in each of their 
countries, and delivered them a minute of an 
article for that purpoſe, whereof the ſaid commif- 
fioners defired to have leiſure to conſider till the 
day following, : and 10 their ee ended for 
that dime. e 


Fi 
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Friday the Gth of July, their lordſhips a * 
| again to the ſaid commiſſioners, and their lordſhips 
requiring to underſtand by them how they were 
latisfied with the article which was delivered to 
them at their laſt meeting for a reciprocal inter- 
courſe of trade with the provinces of the archdukes. 
The preſident Richardot anſwered, that they 
were. forced again to repreſent to their lordſhips, 
| that it did ſo much import them to receive benefit 


by the trade of his majeſty's ſubjects With them, 


as that they muſt deſire that there might be a 
direct proviſion for the ſame; that it was not their 
purpoſe to ſeek to engage bis majeſty into a war, 
but only deſired that we would take order, which 
We might, for relief in that behalf, otherwiſe that 
they ſhould receive little fruit by the peace; that 
they confeſſed their ſtrength to be too weak by 
ſea, as that they were not able to prevail for the 
freeing of their ports from the impeachments which 
the Hollanders did give them; and therefore, that 
they deſired his majeſty s aſſiſtance therein, which 
they conceived Was not to be refuſed , ſeeing it 
would be good for the ſubjects of both. countries 
to procure ſuch an intercourſe of trade. 
The lord Cecil told them, that, as tlie king's 
majeſty. would be willing to favor the archdukes 
in any thing he might; fo he was to have care 
not to do it with prejudice of his honor; as in 
this caſe they ſought to impoſe ſuch a condition 
of inequality upon him as could not be very diſad- 


vuantageous unto bim if he ſhould aſſent to the 


| POS and therefore, that the article ne 
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| the FTE matter ought to paſs between the bins 


and the archdukes in reciprocal terms. | 
| The earl of Northampton added, that the j joining 


| 9 the king's majeſty with the archdukes could not 


but be both honorable for the ſaid princes, and 
alſo. effectual to the purpoſe by the commiſſioners 

intended: honorable, in that conſiderations made 
between greater and leſſer princes ever ſtrengthen- 
ed the weaker and redounded to their reputation; 
effectual, for that when it ſhould appear that his 
majeſty had a joint deſire together with the arch- 
dukes, that the commerce for their ſubjects ſhould 
be free, and to that purpoſe had reciprocally 
accorded. that each of their ports, and the paſſage 
thereunto, ſhould be open to the others ſubjects, 


it could not but be of great force to work the effet 

which was deſigned” for the common benefit of 
trade; and further, his lordſhip referred unto their 

_ conſiderations, if his, majeſty ſhould undertake the 


care folely, as by their ſpeeches they urged, whe- 
ther, beſides the note which ought to be taken of 
ſo: unequal conditions clean contrary to the com- 


mon ground „ ubi commodum ibi onus, (the party 


that is to reap the profit ought to bear the bur- 


den], the fame might. not be interpreted alſo, to 


imply in this point, a league offenſive and defen- 


ſive, and a profeſſing of hoſtility to all the arch- 
dukes enemies, or at leaſt adminiſter cauſe of 


jealouſy unto the United Provinces; that his majeſty 
would take occaſions to damnify them for the 
archdukes' benefit, which, how inconvenient it 


were to be done at ais e time, both in reſpect of 15 
3 ; : 
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his majeſty's honor, and the diſcommodity alſo that | 
might grow, thereby to the archdukes themſelves; 


the caſe ſtanding with them to conſider duly of it, 
and then he doubted not, but they would: no 
longer infiſt on thoſe terms, nor ſeek to preſs 
their lordſhips further than Us ade accorded unto 
conveniently. | 
__- "Their: lordſhips finding the cs not 
: fully ſatisfied with the aforeſaid reaſons, it was at 
length agreed to inſert into the ſaid article the 
words conjundim & diviſim (conjointly and ſever- 
ally); which gave ſatisfaction unto the ſaid commil- 
ſioners, and the preſident Richardot in the name 
of them, yielded great thanks unto their lord ſhips 


for their honorable proceedings with them in all 


the courſe of the treaty, wherein they acknow- 


ledged to have received very good contentment, 
and prayed to be excuſed from having ſo much 


inſiſted upon the laſt matter, in reſpect that the 
ſame was alſo of great importance unto them. 


That article being ſo agreed, their lordſhips 
8 ſignified unto the ſaid commiſſioners, that they 


conceived to have now reſolved of all the principal 
articles of the treaty, and that the king's majeſty 


was not willing to tie himſelf to longer reſidence 


within the city. at that time of the year, but to 


23 go his intended progreſs; therefore, they wiſhed. 
that the coming of the conſtable of Caſtile might 


be haſtened, with all the ſpeed that might be, 
which the ſaid commiſſioners. undertook to == 


and that he ſhould: arrive within twenty days, 


and cual chere remained nothing elſe to be 
further | 
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ws en done for the final concluding of the treaty, 77 
5 8 than only to conſider of certain demands which 5 
50 had been made by our Engliſh merchants for their 


7 better aſſurance, and to reduce the treaty into 
a form; it was moved by their lordſhips, that for 


8 the ſpeedier accelerating of that buſineſs, Sir Daniel 5 

5 Dun and Sir Thomas Edmonds might reſort unto — 

i them for the diſpatch thereof, with them in reſpect „ 

25 of their lordſhips other enn at e 1 . 

5 which was aſſented untoo. i 
K It was, moreover, moved by . lord Cecil, | 3 { 
# that it might be proceeded by the treaty, that if : — 


hereafter, upon the king's interceſſion, thoſe of 
5 the United Provinces might be drawn to a recon- 
ciliation with the archdukes, there might be 4 


5 relervation of liberty for the receiving of them 
| upon the- king's. motion and ſolicitation in that 
18 behalf, which Was likewiſe yielded unto, and 120 


their lordſhips conference ended for that time. | > 

:” Friday the 10th of Auguſt, the conſtable of Ee NH = 

ow _ Caſtile arrived at London, being conducted from Dover K 2M 
"of = r by the lord Wotton, and — 

= the chief gentlemen of Kent, whither the earl of 

* Northampton, attended by divers of the kings 


; ſervants, and others, was ſent to receive him, 

oy who brought him thence to Somerſet-houſe, which | 

” was richly furniſhed for him by the king, and | 9 

2 order taken for the defraying of him and his tram _ 5 

75 at the king's charges, and fo likewiſe Io all the Y 

I other commiſſioners. 4 

6 ' Thoſe of RO mo lodged together at Sommer: 
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EY houſe , : gs the. archdukes' commiſſioners at 
thong houſe. 
Sunday the ok dbviy lordſhips 215 ab aoininit 


cee went to vilit and Welcome 3 . 105 


the king Ss name 122 
Tueſday the Ty the king's majeſty x returne ed 
from. Royſton, '/ 


Wedneſday FS MG their: lotdſhips went to 0 


Aber with the conſtable, to make a recapitulation 


of all the points of the treaty which had been 


formerly agreed on with the other commiſſioners; 
pounded by the merchants 
to know Whether the treaty did import to give 


5 them leave to carry likewiſe the commodities of 


Germany into Spain, as well as thoſe of this realm, 
Without paying the impoſt of thirty: per hundred; 


Which, although their lordſhips conceived in their 
meaning, and according to the words of the treaty 


to be clear in that point; nevertheleſs, it was 
thought fit by their lordſhips, to ſpeak by accident 
of that matter, firſt, with the commiſſioners, and 


| : afterwards as there ſhould be occaſion with the 


[conſtable himſelf, which was accordingly done: 
and the ſaid commiſſioners inſiſted earneſtly upon 


\ the contrary interpretation of the ſaid point, for 
not compriling the merchandizes of Germany to 
be free from” the 8 of the Lak e. of 


r Py that he ould not 1 to che further 
enlarging of the ſaid article, ſeeing he had ſent the 
5 N ſubſcribed by their * into 1 


* 
0 = * 


* 


F 


* 1 „„ 


e 


e their lordſhips. replied; that they 
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only deſired the explanation, and not the enlarges: 


ment of the ſaid attiele; for that they did not 


| aſſent to the paſſing of the ſame, but with the 


meaning for. concluding the aforeſaid liberty for 


cerned the intereſt of his majeſty's ſubjects, and 


upon theſe terms their lordſhips AE A froth the 


conſtable at that tine. 


Thurſday the 46th, the conſtable received audi 
ence of the king. 
Friday the 17th, their ſardibine acted again to 


the conſtable to agree of the form of the pream- 
ble of the treaty, and had again ſpeech with him 


concerning the former queſtion of the merchandizes 5 


BY 


the merchandizes of Germany; | whereupon- that 
they muſt ſtill ſtand as a thing which deeply con- 


of Germany, inſiſting as before they had done, 


that they could not yield otherwiſe to interpret 


the faid artiele with the liberty which had Been 
mentioned; whereupon, after ſome further debat« 
ing of the matter, the conſtable in the end agreed 
to the admittance of that liberty, for free tranſport - 
ation of the merchandizes of Germany into Spain, 
Which were ſubject by the placard to the payment 
of the impoſt of thirty per hundred; but he deſired 


that their lordſhips would content themſelyes with _ 
the: promiſe thereof, under his own hand, with. 


out altering any thing in the words of the treat); 
for that having ſent the treaty into Spain ſigned 
by their lordſhips,, it might be reckoned. a great 
3 in him to yield afteryards:to the enlarges 


. 


it 
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ment of che lame in any thing; and he n 

took that the king of Spain ſhould ratify his ſaid 
promiſe, which was accepted by their lordſhips, 
and a private article accordingly drawn and ſigned 


by him for the ſaid matter, and their lordſhips alſo 
procured him at the ſame time to ſign the private 
articles for the moderation of the proceedings of 


the een een his me 4 tg I TAS 
into Spain. . 
Sunday the gals by king's ſails dock bir 


doath in the chapel before the conſtable, and the 


archdukes commiſſioners, for the obſervation. of 
the peace; and that day all the ſaid ambaſſadors 


were ſumptuouſly feaſted by the king, at his o.] rnn 
table at dinner, in the great banqueting bouſe, 
and during the time of dinner, order was given 


for the proclaiming N at the court- _ aye 
through the city. 95 | 
Monday the 2oth, the conſtable had a private 
audience by the- wing, 


- Tueſday the 2iſt, it was pooled that the . 


en, ſhould take his leave of the king. becauſe 


of his majeſty's deſire to leave the city, to proceed 


in his pretended progreſs; but in reſpect that the 


cConſtable fell ſickx, and was too unable to ſtir off 
his bed, the king's majeſty was pleaſed to viſit 
him at his own lodging, 'and there to bid him 
farewel; and to do the like to the count of 


Aremberg who was alſo indiſpoſed of his gout, 


after performance whereof his mg ge gg eves ped - 


SO from London, 


ow =. 
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n. the 25th, the conſtable and the reſt of 
the commiſſioners departed from London, the con- 
ſtable being accompanied to Graveſend by the earl 
of Northampton, and from thence to Dover by 
the lord Wotton. The earl of Aremberg and the 
reſt of the archdukes' commiſſioners embarked 
nen a the . time i in _—_ river. # 195 
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dt IR 8 3 „in a Aa 10 ON lord 
treaſurer Saliſbury, dated Madrid sth February 
1600, ſays, © The carrying away the Moors of 
Valentia, who were ſuffered to tranſport all their 
wealth with them, hath coſt the king, beſides 
what he ſtill owes, much above $00,000 ducats, 5 


as myſelf have ſeen by the brief of the account in 


a comptador's houſe. Preda (one of the Spaniſh 
ſecretaries of ſtate), tells me of dg more en 


1 can alſo eaſily believe. 


6 Hereupon, it ſeems, the king hath ankets a 
reſolution not to ſuffer any one that goes now . 


from. Andaluſia, Eſtremadura, and the two Caſtis 
leval to carry away any kind of gold or filver, or 


SS. 
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c probibless- commodities; Veiter may they, by 
exchange or otherwiſe , convey their monies out 
of theſe kingdoms; which to prevent, by procla- 
mation all men are prohibited to deal with them 
in that e 7 . 2 of extraordinary path: 
ent 1 
1 The Tack 0 Bebwich ſtas dinge 18 

it ſeems, received of them great ſums of money 
vpon good conditions; and, for the more ſafe 
_ conveyance of ſuch papers as he gave them, he 
\ diſpatched his ſteward in poſt. for France. This 
"was not ſo ſecretly carried, but his ſteward was 
apprehended in Buytrago, Shinn leagues hence, 
and brought back priſoner to this court: his mail 
was taken from him and ſent unto the ſecretary 
Prada. The ambaſſador, hereupon, wrote a very 
angry letter unto the council, in Which, as him- 
ſelf tells me, he threatened , if they opened the 
mail, no meſſenger or correo ſhould paſs from 
5 hencs through France, without having his letters 
ſeized. He went in perſon to every one of the 
counſellors of ſtate, and uttered much choler: In 
the end, as 1 am informed, they gave' him his 
mail unopened, and the para is I on his 
_ „„ 5 CADA 
| E-By order whe hes eben Sylva de T 'orres, 
hk preſident of Alcaldies, wrote a letter unto the 


5 ambaſſador, and ſent it him with the mail; the 
ambaſfador took the letter, and without opening 


it, threw it into the fire, ping unto the meſſen- 
ger, Felt Sylva de Torres that this anſwer 1 
| give him. 8 The ee doth much * 
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1 but is by many cenſured for bis paſfiotata | 
proceeding. They are here very angry with him; 


and though they ſay little, will, I dare affure 


your Jordſhip, find a trick to tame him, if he 


remain long among them. The ſums of money he 
hath received, are reported to be ſo extraordinarily 
great, as I dare not report it unto your lord: 
ſhip; but Prada bimſelf tells me of many unde 


: thouſands. 0 


In a letter to the Ll Ds ee Ls Madrid, 


a Ath of March, 1609, Sir Praia writes thus, 
By my former advertiſements your lordſhip has 


underſtood that the Moreſcoes of theſe parts were 
prohibited to carry away any kind of gold or 


ſilver. This was ſo ſtrictly executed, as ſome 


thirty-two or thirty-three were hanged at Burgos, 
for being found with money and jewels. Among 
the reſt, one that had in his albarda , Which is 
like a pad. to carry ſacks. on, four hundred: ducats 

in doubloons. Notwithſtanding all this warineſs 
and rigor, they found, that ſome by bills of 
exchange, others in ſpecie (artificially hidden], 
carried away great treaſure; whereupon, they 


have now publiſhed, that all ſhall, carry what 


money they wall, conditionally, that by the way, 
where they ſhall be ſearched, they leave the — | 


half to the king. 


4 Commiſſioners are now: ſent from 3 Hoe 


every province, and to make ſale of fuch houſes 
_ and. poſſeſſions as they have left, and were belong 
ER to them ; : 99 5 8 it is N the . 


4 
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ſhall gather a very great treaſure; 5 and | doubtleſs, 
it cannot be otherwiſe. ” 


Tt appears that his Catholic han never 8 
of applying the confiſcations of the Moreſcoes to 
the exigencies of ſtate, but diſſipated them with a 
thoughtleſs profuſion among favorites. From a 


55 letter of Cottington's, dated Madrid 16th of May, 


1610, we learn that © the king had given unto 
the duke of Lerma, out of the goods of the 


| Moreſcoes ; 250,000 ducats; unto the duke of 
{Uzeda, Lerma's ſon, 100,000; unto the Conde 


of "ECM 100,000; and unto the Condeſa Lemos, 


Lerma's daughter, 50,000; which 1 is in all 500,000 
5 ducats, all paid already out of the ſale of the | 
lands and goods of the Moreſcoes. 9 15 


K 


The following extract of a letter from Cotting 


ton, dated Madrid, June 10th, 1610, ſerves at 
once to illuſtrate the ſtate of lost in Spain, 


and the condition of the wretched Moreſcoes who 


remained, alter the h of their kindred, 8 


that country. 
Of late there babe very e es Pasted; 


fn Weit many people, of all ranks, have not 


been flair in the ſtreets: whereupan it is here 
proclaimed, that no man may keep a flave within 


Hve leazacs of this court; as imagining that thoſe 


kind of people have ia theſe murders ; 


and not unlikely , for that few did here ſerve 
themſelves with other than captive Turks, and 


Moors; and ſo the multitude of them were ane | 


gee *. * N : | 
In what follows, » we. have an | example of the 


i 


irrer 


niards, we ſhall there behold a picture not leſs 
affecting than curious, of the Spaniards, at a for- 


Moors, from whom it ſeems they fled (ſome few 


| f 
viciſſitudes af nations ; 65 as we have juſt ſeen 
the hard fate of the Moors oppreſſed by the Spa- 


mer period, oppreſſed by the Moors. | 
Sir Joha Digby, afterwards earl of Briſtol, the 


Britiſh ambaſſador at the court of Spain , in a let- 


ter, dated Madrid, 22d December, 1617, ſays, 


Certain nab ante are here, now ſome few _ 


months fince, diſcovered among the mountains , 


not many leagues from Salamanca, who dwell in- 
a valley compaſſed by impaſſable hills. They are, 
to the number of five hundred perſons, and doubt- 
leſs have dwelt there (they I mean and their pre- 


deceſſors} ever ſince the conqueſt of Spain by the 


aal of them}; and hard it is to underſtand 


bow they got down into that valley. They have 
no other grain but rye, nor other fleſh than goats. 


Fiſh they have in brooks and lakes; and the val- 


| ley is of a good compaſs, which was hitherto | 


imagined to be only mountain inacceſſible. 


Some ſixty years paſt, were likewiſe diſco- 
vered in the Pyrenean hills, divers villages, not far 


from La Pena de Francia, and in the ſame nature 


as theſe are, who are extreme poor miſerable ſouls, 
and know neither God, nor ns . 
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5 "A E learn "Faves a letter of Sir 1 Cotting. 
ton's, dated Madrid, January sth, 1610, that the 
Spaniſh parliament had been juſt diſſolved, after 


having been continued for the ſpace of four years. 


% Many new laws, Sir Francis adds, are publiſhed, 
though not yet printed ; among, which it 1s pro- 


vided, that no man, on great penalty, may lend 
his coach, nor any go in coaches of their own 


without 85 horſes in it, two coachmen, and A 
gentleman of the horſe following on horſeback. ” 

The Duke of Lerma appears to have carried his 
love of pomp or parade to lengths, that to the 
Preſent age muſt appear to be ridiculous, which, 


to his cotemporaries, appeared to be exceſſive, 
and which, in his particular circumſtances, were 


certainly imprudent. 


In a late letter, fays Sir John Digby (writing 


to the Britiſh ſecretary of ſtate from Madrid, gth 
of June, 1617), I advertiſed you of 70 long carts 
ſent from hence with ſtuff, by the Duke of Lerma, 
_ unto Lerma; touching which, I muſt now thus 
far advertiſe your honor, that thoſe carts going all 
together out of town, with a multitude of officers 
and ſervants, in great bravery, with trumpets ſound- 


ing before them, . 15 the Palace · . „ that 


e WIS 


er #®9 
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not benz che direct Way, where the king, hearing 


the trumpets, inquired the cauſe of their ſound- 
ing; and being thereof informed, called for the 


duke, and gave him a very ſharp reprehenſion, 
who laid the fault upon his officers, and forthwith 


turned many. out of his ſervice, who had great 
and gainful places: But this, I underſtood , gives 


the king ſo little ſatisfaction, as he now abſolutely 
refuſed to go to Lerma, where the duke had 


made extraordinary preparation 'for his entertain. 


ment. This is fo much noted and. ſpoke of in this 


court, as I have thought it worthy the advertiſing 
unto your honor; and peradventure, it may be 


the beginning of a greater inconvenience to the 
duke. His plate alone, ſent in theſe carts, beſides 


money, jewels, and tu, weighed above eight 


hundred thouſand ducats, as Tam credibly informed 


by thoſe who had the charge of i it, and have ſeen 


it in their books by good account. | 
It appears from a letter of Sir John Digby's dated 

Madrid, 28th January, 1619, that the duke of 
Lerma's annual income amounted | to at leaſt ſix 


hundred thouſand ducats. 

We may form ſome idea of the power and con- 
ſequence of this miniſter, and of the pomp and 
ſtate in which he lived, from the following extract 


from a letter of Sir Francis Cottington's to the lord 
| treaſurer Saliſbury , dated Madrid, 19th Auguſt, 
1619. © I dare aſſure your lordſhip , „that he (the 
ſecretary Aroſtequi) and I, before winter pals, 


may peradyenture wait many an hour together - 


” at the duke of Lerma's door, and go back again 
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without getting in. Many times have I ſeen the 
conſtable do this, as Sir Charles Cornwallis can 
well witneſs. I once ſaw the Florentine ambaſſa. 


dor, being a biſhop, thruſt out of an outer cham- 


ber of the duke's. Sir Charles had more free 
entrance than any man in his time, of what de- 


gree ſoever; and yet ſometimes was fain to ſtay. 
Tour lordſhip knows well, that, but by the way 
of this duke, here is nothing to be done; and 


therefore, I have written thus e of haps un- 
bi e i 


2 D564 


. 8 „% | | 
15 A ER SEN 8, Dutch dey" , ky geſintereſtedneſs and. L 
i public ik. i. 249. | W 
* Agriculture, decline of, in Spain „ i. 7. 70. Expedients | | | 
] for remedying the diſadvantages ariſing from thence, 71. ; it | 
i Albert, archduke, collects his troops and ſends them 0 | 
againſt the mutineers at Hochſtrate, i. 118. His mar- 15 1 

riage with the infanta of Spain, 10. Arrives with the | \ | 

_ infanta in the Netherlands, 44. Adopts the cuſtoms M 

and manners. of Spain, 45. Takes the command of his 9 

army, and marches againſt prince Maurice, 53. His | | 

| bravery, 61. appar to Mk ofa; 74. Deſirous . 

of peace, 2257. Us | 
Aliaga, friar , confeſſor to > Philip , ii. 138. His chane- | | 1 

ter and conduct, ibid. . 55 wt | 

Anſpach , marquis of, e an army raiſed by. the "| | If | 

princes of the Union „ü. 191. His incapacity, 193.4 9 | 

America, operations of the Dutch there, i. 197. | bf | 

Arti, progreſs of, in the Low Countries; i. % 1 
Antwerp, a plan of prince Maurice for reducing that city, t 

i. 158. Fruſtrated by Spinola, 159. Truce e „„ Wl: | 
e e the Vnited Frovipges and 1 8 . . LD | 1 

begeben 1 penfone of He ſent ambaſſador into | i | 
England, i. 126. His character,; 227. Recommends 1 

peace, 228. 258. 263. Sent ambaſſador to England , ws > - 8 4 

Babe nie deſoribed, ii. 156. Progreſs of the war in, 196. 8 | 
B6benefopes , their revolt, ii. 170. Their reaſons for depoſing 8 | 

their king elet, 181. Skirmiſhes between them and 1 

- the Imperialiſts, 176. Strengthen themſelves by new -.. =, 

- e, 181. And cis a new king, 183. 5 - 
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Bois le duc, Siege of by prince Maurice , 4 119. 
Bonimel, belieged by the Spaniards, i. F "4 - 
Baccleugh , lord , commands the Scotch infantry in the : 
5 ns ſervice of this: united States, i. 172. c 
EL Borgia, Don Ferdinand de, his character and conduct at 
| . the court of Madrid, ii. 141. | 
1 Bucquoy , count , .commands the garriſon of N 
„„ e adtivity , 164. Appointed to the command d 
„ ok an army in the Low Countries by Spinola, 181. To 
that of the Imperial army , ii. an * Mansfeldt, 1 
his 180. His e . 206. 3 2 5 


Calderona ; hs Roderigo I Fe count of Oliva, 7 5 marquis 
of Siete Igleſias, his hiſtory, ii; 132. His death, 148. 
Cathotic religion, an object of great diſpute in the negocia- 
bs i tion for a peace or truce between Spain and Holland, i. 282. 
„ | pen IV. pope, adviſes king James 1. of Arragon to 
| baniſh the Moreſcoes, i. 330. | 
5 Colonna , the biſtorian, an officer in the Spaniſh amy, 5 
ji. 34. An invention of] „ 

Comet, anno 1619, alarms the nations, 1. 8 yy 

Commerce, Dutch, i. 201. 3 | 
Commiſſioners for peace, on the je of Span, 4, 269. 0 

„ that of the confederates, ibid. 35 | 

7 ata ters: their uſual fate, i, 42. 1 | 
55 Couſpiracies „ frequency of, in Italy __ a ee | 
ed O's ii. 114. f againſt e 116. | 
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pn D git, 5 ow = „ . Spaniſh 5 OH deſtined 

to reduce Ireland, 3. 92. Delivers up to Mountjoy the 

- forts which were poſſeſſed by the Spaniards in Ireland, 

98. tranſported with. the troops, cannon, and am- 

munition, in an Engliſh fleet, to Spain, . 

D Ampierre, count of Lorrain, raiſes re in n of 
dhe cauſe of . i. 156. 
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D'Antve ; Mareſchal , nd 
_ . tragical fate, i. 99797 
Deſertion of the Italian troops from the colors: of Spain - 
11 
Diſcipline , its power over an army, i. 4 And 8 
in conciliating the good - will of even *. nn 
. 2905 | 5 : h 
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1 lab he eration of Wis Dutch here; i. 7 


Company of Merchants trading to, 218. Trade to, n 
ſubject of great contention between Spain and the Vaited 
Provinces, 312. 


ad, „ colonel, i to that office from the rank of | 


common ſoldier in the Dutch ſervice, i. 1 5950 His military 
ſkill and bravery, 188. And death, 751 


Tad Mareſchal thei hiftory nd 


We 


Elizabeth, queen of England » her death Tf 21. And cha 5 


racter, 122. 


Emmerick, the town of, poſſeſſed by the dee 1. 16. 3 


Taken by the Dutch, 20. 


Her, earl of , his galley, * 196. 
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5 "Kg of Arragon 5 fubdues the Moore of Gra. 5 
nada, I. 327. The tyranny of that prince reſtrained by 


the Cortes, 11 


Ferdinand. archduke of Gratz , "ſucceeds Matthias in the 
government of the Auftrian Ee in Germany, ii. 


178. Endeavours to appeaſe the minds of the reyolters 
by kindneſs, ibid. Raiſed to the imperial throne, 181. 
The vigor aud ſeverity of his character and conduct. 

„ . 5 

Firberies , Dutch , oo vi 5 Lg : 

Fleet, a Spaniſh , ſent ro cruiſe ſs the Engliſh), i. 43. 


Of eight Spaniſh tranſports —— by the Datch 
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. 2 er Palatine , 1 ny the 3 of Auſ⸗ 
tria, ii. 155. Elected king of . 183. . ſuf. 
bung 208. 15 | ES 
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Gabor, 4 Bede prince of T wahle, „ bbre⸗ the . 
Bobemians ; tt, 181. 185. 
Cermany, ſtate of, i. 23. Princes of, enter into a confe. 
' deracy againſt the Spaniards, 24. Remiſſneſs of their 
. condu&,, 39. Disband their army, 42. War in, ii. r | 
Origin of the famous thirty years war in,.153.. | 
: 3 of Spain, diſguſted at the partiality of Philip Wu. 
„ . to the duke of Lerma, i. 5. Recover in the preſent reign 
| a conſiderable ſhare of their former importance, ii. 224. 


1 , town of, beſieged by e * 3 106. ö 


F e begs! ibs i. 184. F wont Log THes | 


Bn admiral, commands the Dutch dert IT . 
Attacks and defeats a Spaniſh fleet, riding at anchor i in 
the bay of Gibraltar, 246. His death, 246. 
HDieury IV. king of France, a ſaying of his, concerning 
| Ilames I. king of England, i. 128. notre. His conduct 
5 towards the United States, after the peace of Vetvins 
2335. His great plan, ij. 4. Prepares to take the field 
22 t the head of a powerful army, 9. His death, 12. 
And character, 13. Effects of his death, ibid. 
Hears, Frederic, prince of Naſſau, ſent "ambaſſador 13 
: England „ i. 126. His diſtinguiſhed. prudence and G- 
pacity when only twenty years of age, 170. 


1 Mrs art of ſalting, invented, i. 199. 
„  Hochftrate, taken by a body of Spaniſh deſerters, 1 1 114 
| Houtman , Cornelius, pon 2 8 8 8 fle cet into 
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Ian J. 7 of l his character, 5 Ee 


to the crown of that kingdom „ 3. 125. His prejudices 


againſt the United States, ibid. Concurs with the French 
king in promoting peace between Spain and the United 
Prpvinces, 240. His conduct with reſpect to the affairs 
of his ſon-in-law, the elector Palatine, ii. 187. 


Jeannin : preſident , ſent ambaſſador, to the Hague from 


France, i. 239. Admitted to an audience of the Uni- 
ted States, 286. Preſents a memorial to the United 
States, 295. His ſucceſs in reconciling the United Pros. 
vinces to a truce with Spain, 305. 


ber eee er betwern the royal families of Fra rance e and 155 


Spain, it, 2 : 
Leland, Catholics of that kingdom) 1 ſupported by Spain , * 
72. Invaded by the Spaniards, 90. | 


el , infanta of Spain , married to the archduke', Albert; * 
i. 10. Her arrival in the Netherlands, and entry into 
Bruſſels, 44. Animates and exhorts the Spaniſh ons ; 


<2" Her firmneſs and conſtancy, 66. 
ral , Spaniſh: levies there, excite jealouſies, i. 88. Ens 


gineers brought from Italy by the Spaniards in their war 
in the Low Countries 101. Fine of, in e + 
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Luna, duke of, the favorite of Philip III. king of Spain 
- 1. 4. His profuſion, 8. Courts the ecclefiaftics, 9. His 


lenity and moderation, 43. The motives which induced | 5 | 


him to agree to a truce with Holland . 1805 His fall, 
. 1, 135. And character, 145. 


Lemor, count. of „ his character and condud at the court g 5 


bl of Madrid, . 4 


Teſdignierer 5 mareſchal, his 5 Se 84, 8 5 


nimous reſolution of, 86. 8 i» _ e ot 
the duke o F n 95. „ 
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Lewis XIII. of France , his character, ii. 100. His con- 


duct in the diſpute between Ferdinand the Second, and 
the elector Palatine , 187. 

Lingen beſieged by Spinola, i. 166. This town the Pro- 
perty of prince Maurice, 151d. Capitulates, 167. 

Luiner , Albert de, becomes the favorite of the king of 
France ji. 94. Sacrifices the intereſts of France to 
1 ambition, 188. 
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5 I count 5 enters into the ſervice of the Bohemi- 


ans, ii. 173. His character, 174. Amuſes the imperial 
generals, 199. His courage and conſtancy , 209. 
3 , decline of, in Spain, i. 70. Expedients 
for remedying the diſadvantages ariſing from thence, 71. 
. Mary de Medicis, yon ie of F rance, her ene 
ii. 20. | 


| Haſſrraxs,, principality of, deſeribed, i. 82. The capi« 


tal ſurpriſed by the prince of Piedmant . \$3;. $4: 


ö Matthias, emperor of Germany , his embarraſſment on the 


revolt 55 Bohemia, ii. 174. Makes overtures to the re- 
volters for peace, 177. His death, 178. "5 


Maurice prince of Orange, his magnanimous policy, . 1. 
Inxents a new ſpecies of fortification, 31.. His deſigns 5 


ſuſpected by the United States, 32. His abilities as a 


135 commander, and intrepidity as a ſoldier, 66. Protects 
and encourages the Spaniſh mutineers + It7. Ads de- 
| fenſively, 179. His prudence, 192. Deſpiſes injudici- 


. ous cenſure, ibid. Oppoſes an overture for peace, 226. 


258. Liberally rewarded by the United States, 317. 


94 


Takes the field in the diſpute concerning Cleves and 
Juliers, ii. 59. 60. And oppoſed again by Spinola, 61. 
Mendoza, marquis of Ineioſa, Spaniſh governor of Milan . 
under the influence, of the dike of Savoy, Bt. 36; 


Takes the field againſt that prince, 54. Is. Encounters 


the duke of Savoy, 67. : 
Meals - OY s ſcarcity of, in Spain, Ip 7 15 ST, 
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os. ED of, Spaniſh. 8 at the court of 
France, his intrigues and artifices, ii. 77. 188. 
Montiglio, ſiege of, it, 87. Remarkable incident there, ibid. 


Moreſcoes , Hiſtory of, i. 321. And character, 322. Per- 


ſecuted by the Spaniards, 3297. Their attachment to the 


Mahometan religion accounted for, 337. Memorial to 


the king of Spain againſt, 341. Their expulſion, 358. 
363. Their reluctance to leave Spain 5 364. Their fuſe 
ferings, 373- 
Mountjoy » Viceroy | of Leland brett Throne 8 rebel 
V | 
Mulleim, engagement near, a: we 5 | 
Mutineers in the Spaniſh army, i. 113. ERabliſh' Ude 
among themſelves, and lay the inhabitants of Brabant 
under contribution, 114, 1 15. Enter into the ſervice 
of the united States, 47. 116. A number of them re- 
turn to their duty, $2. Ke in the 3 925 army; 
3 85 | 
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vag uns © William of, at for 1 i. 8 
Family of, liberally rewarded for their eminent ſervices 

to the United States, 315. 

Nemours, Henry duke of, joins the Spaniards againſt 4 the! 
duke of Savoy, it. 76. Is defeated, 77. 

Nes a fief of Spain „ 

ee beſieged BY _ 5 L 54. Vatle af, $45 
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Ouna, duke of, diſtinguiſhes himſelf by his valor, i. 189. 
Levies a contribution for the unmarried damſels of Sicily, 


ii. 32. His character, 105. Kebellious deligne of, 213. 


Diefeated 217. 915 
Oftend, deſcribed, i. 74. Belieged by the Spaniards 1 
ANT the tention of al Europe » and is viſited- by 
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illuſtrious foreigners from different ans vo Capi 
.tulates, 152 | | 
Oxford, 85 of, his eier, „ü. 159 e 
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2 8 . natute of. and imponant effects, 1. 171. 


Parties and diſputes in the. United Provinces, i. 291. 
Peace, negociation for , between Spain and England, 
1. 49. Interrupted by diſputes concerning precedence , 50. 
Negociation for peace between Spain and the United 
Provinces, 197. Wathed: for by the courts. of Bruſſels 
and Madrid, and why, 222. 225. Retarded. by. the bi⸗ 


Sotry and pride of the court of Spain, 285, Parties in 
the United Provinces for and. againſt , 291, Treaty of, 


between the Spaniards and the duke of Savoy » fi. 58. 
Philip III. king of Spain, Birth and education of, i. 1. His 
character, 2. His attachment to the duke of Lerma, 4. 
His marriage, 9. His reluctance to acknowledge the in- 
; dependence of the United States „ 305. His religious 
TDruples on this ſubject, 307. Ratifies the preliminary 
- articles - for a truce. with the Dutch, 320. His illneſs, 
ii. 220, Death, 223. And een 224. Nane of his 
© yelgn „ ibid. 

Pilſen, towet of, 2 reduced by count Massen, ii. 176 

Poland, king of, aids the Auſtrians, is. 187. 


ors in India, 210. 

Prague, city of, deſeribed, „il. 157. Battle of 4 202. Im- 
portant conſequences of. this battle, 205. 

Prohibition, of trade, „ ee een 10 the United 
Promotes „ i. 213 

8 of oF ed by the. truce between 
1 and the United Provinces ; A” mou Rn 
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eee 5 her adventurous ſpirit, i. 209. Theie fottle- 
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the” origin and 3 of Rh Hs 159. 
Reputation , loſs, of, followed ſpeedily by a loſs of Power, 
RICK 
Review of the relgn of Philip III. king of HE. ii. 224. | 
Rbinberg , reduced by the Spaniards , i. I5. Retaken, by 
prince Maurice, 76. Siege of, 188. — 5 
Ribera , patriarch of Antioch archbiſhop of Valencia, , his 
memarial to the king of Spain againſt the Moreſcoes , i. 341. 
Rohan , dike of, his Paſſionate grief at the death of 
| Henry . 
Rofri, marquis of, ſent e to mad A 
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Sandopal , e of that's name 5 | bull by Mendoza tho 
governor of Milan; ii. 858. 

Savoy 4. dykes of, their charaQar; tip my -Chazles: 6 

| 1 nuel, duke of, his character, ibid. E ndeavours to revive 
the league againſt the houſe: of (Auſtria, 20. Obliged 

to make ſubmiſſions to the king of Spain, 26. Revives 
his pretenſions to the ſovsreignty of Montferrat, 34. 
Invades Montferrat, 39. Endeavours to ſecure his con- 
queſts, 40. His conduct à ſubject of great mortification 
to Spain, 43. Takes the field againſt the Spaniards, 65. 

E Engages with them, 68. His: at's 91. Maintains his 
independence. on Sen 85 

& Andrem, a fort of that name in ities W of Bommel, 
. 87 Bebeged by prince Maurice, 47. 

Serrano ,, Spaniſh. governor of Sluys, makes an attack on 

the iſle of Cadſant, i. 144. Is repulſed, 145. © 

Slugs , harbout of, affords a -commotlious retreat and 
ſhelter to the Spaniſh fleet, i. 110. Its importance; 145, 

Beſieged by prince Maurice, 146. Capitulates, 148. 

9 its exhauſted fates b 1. 6. Troops 1 | 
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in the Low Countries, 12. Their Licentiouſneſs, 21. 7 
And barbarity, 22. Its ambition accounted for, ii. 1. 
. 55 Its ſurpriſing indifference about the warlike preparations 
r of Henry IV. of France, 1 1. Gallantry of the Spaniſh - : 
BA nation, 31. Her political ſchemes diſordered by the | 
43. ambition of the duke of Savoy, 33. Award. of, reſpect. 
ing the diſpute concerning Montferrat, 47. Effects of 
the award, 50. Supports the cauſe of Auſtria, 185. : 

__ Spaniards, their character, 5 85 
wt Spinola , Frederic , with a ſquadron _ ol Spaniſh calliee, 
= 1 brulſes on the coaſt of Flanders 7 1 I 10. | Suffers Mt 
| diſaſters, 112. 15 killed, 113. 
15 = : Ambroſe, marquis of, his immenſe fortune, Ix 11. 
EE. His great ambition, 112. 1 raiſed to the command of 
EE A, the Spaniſh army, 137. Pledges his private fortune fot 
= money to pay his troops, 139. Sets out for Madrid to 
| - confer with the Spaniſh miniſters, _ 15 5. Obtains a pro- 
„ | miſe of regular remittance of money of them to diſpoſe 
5 in the mannet he ſhould judge moſt expedient, 157. 
N His plan for conducting the campaign 'of 1665 „ 162. 
Departs from the common maxims of war, 164. His 
Fo - ;great-abilities, 196, An object of jealouſy to the Spaniſh 
1 " nilnifiers „ 177. „Iavades the Palatinate, ij. 190. Falls = 
VVV ck 179. A falſe report ar or death; 7s matter 12 gr 
1 4 e Yaited: States, ibid. | | 
. 9 4 of 84 "hz „ HOP 
Thor, . vs" MC . WG. „eee a St in | 
Bohemia, 1697. His character, 174. "Appointed to the 
command of the Bohemian army, 175. Advances againſt - 
Bucquoy , 176. | Draws near to the Danube, and threat- ] 
ens Vienna, 179. Recalled to oppoſe Bucquoy, 180: | 
5 His conduct in the battle of Prague, 200. 207. 
„„ Trade, of Holland, 1 to both 1 and to the 
coaſt of Africa, i. 214. . c J 
Tea, cardinal Don Gabriel de, 5  Ggnal ange- only his Lin | | 
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Truce, concluded between Spain and the United States » | 


i. 314. Conditions thereof, ibid. 


Tyrone i excl of, raiſes a rebellion 1 in Leland, 1h 9 1. . 4 


| Um, treaty of, U. 1635 „ | 
. States of the Netherlands reſolpe to Sent Flans 
ders, i. 50. Spain attempts to reduce them by opera - 


tions at ſea, 111. They approve the conduct of prinoe 
Maurice in protecting the Spaniſh mutineers, 119. Af 


ſiſted by queen Elizabeth of England, and king Henry 


IV. of France, 102. Their interference in the opera- 


tions of war injurious to the public intereſt, 362. Their 
operations in the Eaſt Indies and America, 197. Difla- 
tisfiecd with Philip's ratification of the preliminaries of | 


peace, 295. Their ſtrong ſuſpicion and Jealouſy of Spain, 


270. Refuſe to give up their trade to India, 312. "Cons | 
clude a truce with Spain, 314. And are conſidered as a2 


free. people, 318. Their own ſucceſs, and the ſymptoms 


of languor in the __ ene Wn * ON 


tion, it, . | 


| Uſcocebs,, hiſtory of, ii. 107. 


— duke of, his character, il. 1 35. Becomes the fas 
vorite of the king 5 Spain £ bid. : 


wh 


Valencia, barons of, remonſtrate againſt the expulſion of 


the Moreſcoes , i. 361. Their humanity to the Moref- 
coes, 372. 


Valtelline, deſcribed, „ it. 210. Rete of, 212. 
Venice, ſenate of, takes part with the duke of Savoy in 
oppoſition to the Spaniards, ii. 53. War between that 
republic and the archduke of Cru 108. Maintains its 


independence on Spain, 128. 


Vere, Sit Francis, renowned for his military prudence. and 
capacity, i. 77. Appointed by the United States to the 


command of the garriſon of Oſtend, ibid. 
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J rere, Sir Horatio, leads an Engliſh. times into Germany 


Remarkable ſaying of, 196, 
Vercelli fliege Of, . 88 


principality of Maſſerano, $3. Reduces Crevalcor , ibid. 


- Arerſe t to Peace, 101. he 
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religion, 15. Laid under contribution by the i 
general, ibid. Beſieged by Spinola, ii. 63. 
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Victor, Amadeus, prince of Piedmnt, his -povaption at tis | 
court of Madrid, ii. 50. Surpriſes the capital of the 


Villa. Franca, don Pedro de Toledo, marquis of, aps 


tes governor. of Milan, ii. 71. His character, ibid. 
His warlike operations os the duke _ Savoy 38 he 
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